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Editor’s Note ` Æ | | 





Remembering Azad 





| On February 22 we will 

observe. the 53rd death 
anniversary of a leader 

whose achievements are 

myriad. Maulana Azad was 

` undoubtedly one of the 


IN THIS ISSUE seminal figures in the Indian ` 
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— work and contribution first in spiking out the British rulers and. 
then getting involved i in building up the modern India. No doubt sacrifices 
of national movement's leaders and workers are admirable and deserve 
compliment but their efforts to save the nation from both internal and 
external threats are ” laudable. 


Maulana Azad , as we all know, was deadly against the partition — 
of the country. ‘Asa visionary he knew that separate state for Muslims . 
would not be Viable. His warnings were not taken seriously instead he 
was ridiculed by -the advocates of Pakistan. Maulana suffered 
humiliation and personal attacks too b y a section of Muslims who were 
bent upon the creation of a separate Muslim state. 


Maulana’ s prophecies came true. First Liagat Ali Khan, a mine | 
from India, who. was rewarded with the Prime Ministership of the new 
Islamic state was .assassinated within a couple of years. Regional, 
Sectarian and linguistic skirmishes assumed dangerous proportions 
resulting in the severing of the East Pakistan in 1965 from the main 
country. Now Pakistan is sinking into pit of political quagmire. Islamic 
fanaticism, conjoined with military authoritarianism has ripped Pakistan 
to shreds and soon it may provoke its political disintegration. | 

_In India, we must express our gratitude to Mahatma Gandhi, Nehru, ., 
| Azad, Patel and Ambedkar that they adhered to secular and democratic | 
` efhos and a in living v with heads high. 
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ABUL KALAM AZAD l 


( On Azad’s 53rd death anniversary) 


Maulana Abul Kalam 
Muhiyuddin Ahmed was an Indian 
Muslim scholar and a senior political. 
leader of the Indian independence 
movement, who lived from 11 
November 1888 — 22 February 1958. 
He was one of the most prominent 
Muslim leaders to support Hindu- 
Muslim unity, opposing the partition of 
india.on communal lines. Following 


. [India’s independence, he became the 
_ first Minister of Education in the Indian 


. government. He 


is commonly 
remembered as MaulanaAzad; he had 
adopted Azad (Free) as his pen name. 
His contribution to establishing the 


education: foundation of India is 
recognised by celebrating his birthday 


‘as National Education Day across 


India. He is also known for having 
predicted the future military rule and 
partition of Pakistan before its 
indépendence.!! He was awarded the 
India’s highest civilian. award Bharat 
Ratna in 1992:23 = ` 

"As. a young man, ‘Azad 
composed poetry in Urdu as well as 
treatises on religion and philosophy. 
He rose to prominence through his 
work as a journalist, publishing works 
critical of the British Raj and espousing 
the causes of Indian nationalism. Azad 
became the leader of the Khilafat 
Movement during which he came into 
close . contact ` with . indian 
leader Mahatma Gandhi. Azad 


` became an enthusiastic supporter of 


Gandhi's ideas of non-violent civil 
disobedience, and worked actively to 
organise the Non-cooperation 
movementin protest .of the 
1919 Rowlatt Acts. Azad committed 
himself to Gandhi's ideals, including 
promoting Swadeshi(Indigenous) 
products- and the cause 
of Swaraj (Self-rule) for India. He 
would become the youngest person to 


_ serve as the President of the Indian 
National Congress in 1923. 


Azad was one of the main 
organisers ‘of: the Dharasana 
Satyagraha in 1931, and emerged as 
one of the most important: national 
leaders of the time, prominently 
leading the causes. of Hindu-Muslim 
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“niv a as well as espousing + diset ian 
-and socialism."! He. : served as 
Congress President from 1940 to 
1945, during - which the Quit 
India. rebellion was launched and Azad 
was imprisoned with the entire 
Congress leadership for three years. 
_ Azad became the most prominent 
Muslim opponent of the demand for a 
separate Muslim state of Pakistan and 
served in -the- interim national 
government. Amidst communal turmoil 


following the partition of India, he . 


worked for religious. harmony. As 
India’s Education Minister, Azad 
oversaw the. establishment: of a 
national education. system with free 
primary .education -and modern 
_ institutions of higher education. He is 
also credited.with the establishment of 
the Indian Institutes of Technology and 
the foundation of the University Grants 
. Commission, an important institution 
to supervise and advance the higher 
education in the. nation. [3] 

Early life: |. - | 

| -Azad's family descended to 
aline of eminent.Ulama or scholars of 
Islam, hailing from Hérat (now in 
western Afghanistan) and had settled 
in India during the reign of the Mughal 
-emperor Babur. His mother was 
. of Arab descent, the daughter:of 
‘Shaikh Muhammad Zahir Watri, and 
his father, Maulana Khairuddin was, 
then living in Bengal, was from Herat. 
The family lived in the Bengal. region 
until Maulana Khairuddin left India 
during the Indian rebellion.of 1857 and 


settled in Mecca, the holiest city ` 


in Islam, where he met his wife... 
.Azad mastered several languages, - 


including Urdu, Arabic, Hindko, Persian, 


and Hindi. He was also trained in the 7 
subjects of Hanafi fiqh, shariat,- 
mathematics, philosophy, world : 
history and science by reputed tutors — 


hired by his family. An avid and 


t 


determined student, the precocious ` 


Azad was running a library, a reading... 
room, a debating society before he was ` 
twelve, wanted to write on the life - 
_ of Ghazali at twelve, was contributing | 
` learned articles to Makhzan (the best 


known literary magazine ofthe day) at 
fourteen,! was teaching a class of 


students, most ofwhom were twice his 


'age, when he was merely fifteen and — 
‘succeeded in com pleting the traditional 
course of study at the young age of | 


sixteen, nine years ahead of his 


contemporaries, and ‘brought out a ` 


magazine at the same-.age:!7'In fact, 
in the field of journalism, he was 


‘publishing a poetical journal (Nairang- > 
e-Aalam)®! and was already an editor 

of a weekly (Al-Misbah), in 1900, atthe ` 
age of twelve and, in 1903, broughtout . 


a monthly journal, Lissan-us-Sidq, - 


which soon gained popularity.®! At the 


age of thirteen, he was married to a ~ 
Zuleikha . 
-Begum."|Azad was, more closer, a.“ 
follower of the Ahl-e-Hadith school and ` 
compiled many treatises reinterpreting ... 
— the Qur'an, the Hadith, and the . 
` principles of Fiqh and Kalam." ` | 


young Muslim girl, 


A young man, Azad was also 
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exposed to the modern intellectual life 


of Kolkata, the then capital of British- _ 


ruled India and the centre of cultural 
and political life. He began to doubt the 
traditional ways of his father and 


secretly diversified his studies. Azad.. 
learned English through intensive . 


personal study and began 
learning Western philosophy, history 
and contemporary politics by reading 
advanced books and modern 
periodicals. Azad grew disillusioned 


— with Islamic teachings and was 
inspired by the modern views of | 


Muslim educationalist Sir Syed Anmed 
Khan, who had promoted rationalism. 
Increasingly doubtful of religious 
religious dogma, Azad entered a 
period of self-described “atheism” and 
“sinfulness” that lasted for almost a 
decade SNA- 
Revolutionary and journalist: 

Azad developed political views 


` considered radical for most Muslims 


of the time and became a full-fledged 
indian nationalist.“ He fiercely 
criticised the British for racial 


. discrimination and ignoring the needs 


of common people across India. He 
also criticised Muslim politicians for 
focusing on communal issues before 
the national interest and rejected 
the All India Muslim League’s 
communal . separatism. Azad 
developed curiosity and interest in 
the pan-lslamic doctrines of Jamal al- 
Din al-Afghani and visited Afghanistan, 
Iraq, Egypt, syria and Turkey. But his 
views changcd considerably when he 


met revolutionary activists in Iraq and 
was influence by their fervent anti- 
imperialism and nationalism.FAgainst 
common Muslim opinion of the time, ` 
Azad opposed the partition of 
Bengalin 1905 and became 
increasingly active in revolutionary 
activities, to which he was introduced 
by the prominent Hindu 
revolutionaries Sri Aurobindo and 
Shyam Sundar Chakravarthy. Azad 
initially evoked surprise from other 
revolutionaries, but Azad won their 
praise and confidence by working 
secretly to organise revolutionaries 
activities -and meetings in 
Bengal, Bihar and Mumbai (then 
Bombay).f | | 
Azad's education had been 


_Shased for him to become a cleric, but 


his rebellious nature and affinity for 
politics turned him towards journalism. 
He established an Urdu weekly 
newspaper in 1912 called Al-Hilal and 
openly attacked British policies while 
exploring the challenges facing 
common people. Espousing the ideals 
of Indian nationalism, Azad's 
publications were aimed at 
encouraging young Muslims into 
fighting for independence and Hindu- 
Muslim unity.“ His work helped 
improve the relationship between 
Hindus and Muslims in Bengal, which 
had been soured by the controversy 
surrounding the partition of Bengal and 
the issue ofseparatecommunal 
electorates. With the onset of World: 
War |, the British stiffened censorship 
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and restrictions ‘on ‘political activity, 


` Azad'sAl-Hilal was: consequently 


banned in 1914 under the Press Act. 
Azad started ‘a new journal, the Al- 


Balagh, which increased its active — 


support for-nationalist causes and 
communal unity. In this period Azad 
also became active in his support for 
the Khilafat agitation to protect the 
position of the Sultan ofOttoman 
Turkey, who was the caliph for 
Muslims worldwide. The Sultan “had 
sided against the British in the. war and 
the continuity of ‘his rule came under 
serious threat, causing distress 
/#sanongst Muslim conservatives. Azad 


E “Saw an opportunity to energise Indian - 
Muslims and achieve major. political 


and social reform through the struggle. 
With his popularity increasing across 
india, the government outlawed Azad's 
second publication under the Defence 
of India Regulations Act and arrested 
him. The governments of the Bombay 
. Presidency, United - Provinces, 
Punjab and Delhi prohibited his entry 


into the provinces and Azad was. 


moved to a jail in Ranchi, where he 
was incarcerated until 1 sanua y 
1920.10 

Non-cooperation ` 


Main article: Non-Cooperation 


Movement Khilafat movement 
procession. Upon his release, Azad 
returned to a political atmosphere 
charged with sentiments of outrage 


and rebellion against British rule. The 


+ Indian public had been angered by the 
passage of theRowlatt Acts in 1919, 


which severely restricted civil liberties 
and individual rights. Consequently, | 
thousands of political activists had 
been arrested and many publications 


banned. The killing of unarmed 


civilians ' at JallianwalaBagh in 
Amritsar on 13 April 1919 had 
provoked intense outrage all over . 
India, alienating most Indians, 
including long-time British supporters 
from the authorities. The Khilafat 
struggle had also peaked with the 
défeat of theOttoman Empire in World 


. War l and the raging Turkish War of 
` Independence, which had made the - 


caliphate’s position precarious. India’s 
main political party, the Indian National 
Congress came under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi, who had aroused 
excitement all over India when he led ; 
the farmers of Champaran and Lai 


Kheda in a successful revolt against ` 


British authorities in 1918. Gandhi _ 
organised the people ofthe region and ` 
pioneered 'the art of Satyagraha — 
combining: mass civil disobedience 
with complete non-violence and self- | 
reliance. 

` Taking charge ofthe Congress, 
Gandhi also reached out to supportthe 
Khilafat ‘struggle, helping to bridge 


` Hindu-Muslim political divides. Azad — 


and the Ali brothers warmly welcomed 
Congress support and began working 
together on a programme of non-. 
cooperation by asking all Indians to — 
boycott British-run schools, colleges, 


_ courts, public services, the civil service, 


police and military. Non-violence and 
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Hindu-Muslim unity were universally 
emphasized, while the boycott of 
foreign goods, especially clothes were 
organised. Azad joined the Congress 
and was also elected president of 
the All India Khilafat Committee. 
Although Azad and other leaders were 
soon arrested, the movement drew out 
millions of people in peaceful 
processions, strikes and protests. 

.' . This period marked a 
trähsformation in Azad's own life. Along 
with fellow Khilafat leaders Dr. Mukhtar 
Ahmad Ansari, Hakim Ajmal Khan and 
others, Azad grew personally close to 
Gandhi and his philosophy. The three 
men founded the Jamia Millia 
Islamia in Delhi as an institution of 
higher education managed entirely by 
Indians without any British support or 
control. Both Azad and Gandhi shared 
a deep passion for religion and Azad 
developed a close friendship with him. 
He adopted the Prophet Muhammad's 
ideas by living simply, rejecting material 
possessions and pleasures. He began 
to spin his own clothes using khadi on 
the charkha, and began frequently 
living and participating in 
the ashramsorganised by Gandhi. tation 
needed Becoming deeply committed 
to ahimsa (non-violence) himself, Azad 
grew close to fellow nationalists 
likeJawaharlal Nehru, Chittaranjan 
Das and Subhash . . Chandra 
Bose." He strongly criticised the 
continuing suspicion of the Congress 
amongst the Muslim intellectuals from 
the Aligarh Muslim. University and the 


[7] 


Muslim League. : 
| . The rebellion began a sudden 
decline when with rising incidences of 
violence; a nationalist mob killed 22 
policemen in Chauri Chaura in 1922. 
Fearing degeneration into violence, 
Gandhi asked Indians to suspend the 
revolt and undertook a five day fast to 
repent and encourage others to stop 
the rebellion. Although the movement 
stopped all over India, several 
Congress leaders and activists were 
disillusioned with Gandhi. The 
following year, the caliphate was 
overthrown by-Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk and the Ali brothers grew 
distant and critical of Gandhi and the 
Congress. Azad’s close friend 
Chittaranjan Das co-founded 
the Swaraj Party, breaking from 
Gandhi's leadership. Despite the 
circumstances, Azad remained firmly 
committed to Gandhi’s ideals and ` 
leadership. In 1923, he became the 
youngest man to be elected Congress 
President. Azad led efforts to organise 
the Flag Satyagraha in Nagpur. Azad 
served as president of the 1924 Unity 
Con'erence in Delhi, using his position 
to-work to re-unite the Swarajists and 
the Khilafat leaders under the common 
banner of the Congress. In the years 
following the movement, Azad travelled 
across India, working extensively to 
promote Gandhi's vision, education 
and social reform. 
Congress leader: 

At Simla Conference (1946) 
with Rajendra Prasad, Jinnah and C. 


eee LL an 
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Rajagopalachari Azad ‘became an - 


es national leader, and served 
on’. the Congress ` ` Working 
Committee and in the offices of 
general secretary and president many 
times. The political environment in 
India re-energised if-.4928 with 
nationalist outrage-against the Simon 
Commission appointed to propose 
constitutional: - reforms. The 
commission included no Indian 


members and did not even consult! 


Indian leaders and experts. In 
response, thé Congress and other 
political parties appointed a 
commission under Motilal Nehru to 
propose constitutional reforms from 
Indian opinions. In 1928; Azad 
endorsed the Nehru Report, which was 


criticised -by the Ali brothers and 


Muslim League politician Muhammad 
Ali Jinnah. Azad endorsed the ending 
of separate electorates based on 
religion, and called for an independent 
India to be committed’ to Secularism. 
At the 1928 Congress ‘session 
- in Guwahati, Azad endorsed Gandhi’s 
call for dominion status for India within 
`ayear. If not granted, the Congress 
would adopt the goal of complete 
. political independence for India. 

Despite his affinity for Gandhi, Azad 
also drew close to the young radical 
leaders Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Subhash Bose, who had criticised the 
. delay in demanding full independence. 
Azad developed a close friendship with 
Nehru and beganespousing 


socialism as the means to fight | 


inéquality, poverty and other national 
challenges. When Gandhi embarked 
on: the Dandi Salt March that 
inaugurated the Salt Satyagraha in 
1930, Azad’ organised and led the . 
nationalist raid; albeit’ non-violent on 
the Dharasana salt works in order to 
protest the salt tax and restriction of 
its production and sale. The biggest ` 
nationalist upheaval in a decade, Azad 
was imprisoned along with millions of 
people, and would frequently be jailed 


— from 1930 to 1934 for long periods of 


time. Following: the Gandhi-lrwin 
Pact in 1934, Azad was amongst 
millions of political prisoners released. | 
When elections were called under 
the Government of India Act 1935, 
Azad was appointed to: organise the 
Congress election campaign, raising 
funds, selecting candidates and 
organising volunteers and rallies 
across India." Azad had criticised the 
Act for including a high proportion of 
un-elected members in the central 
legislature, and did not himself contest 
a seat. He again declined to contest 
elections in 1937, and helped head the 
party's efforts to organise elections and 
preserve coordination and unity: 
amongst the Congress governments 
elected in different provinces." 

— Atthe 1936 Congress session 
in Lucknow, Azad. was drawn into a 
dispute with right-wing Congressmen 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr.Rajendra 
Prasad and Chakravarthi 
Rajagopalachari regarding the 
espousal of socialism as the Congress 
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goal. Azad had backed the election of 
Nehru as Congress President, and 
supported the resolution endorsing 
socialism. In doing so, he aligned with 
Congress socialists like Nehru, 
Subhash Bose and Jayaprakash 
Narayan. Azad also supported Nehru's 
re-election in 1937, at the 
consternation of many conservative 
Congressmen. Azad supported 
dialogue with Jinnah and. the Muslim 
League between 1935 and 1937 over 
a Congress-League coalition and 
broader political cooperation. Less 
inclined to brand the League as 
obstructive, Azad nevertheless joined 
the Congress’s vehement rejection of 
Jinnah’s demand that the League be 
seen exclusively as the representative 
of Indian Muslims. 
Quit India: | 
Quit India Movement In 1938, 
` Azad served as an intermediary 
between the supporters of Gandhi and 
the Congress faction led by Congress 


President Subhash Bose, who : 


criticised Gandhi for not launching 
another rebellion against the British 
and sought to move the Congress 
away from Gandhi's leadership. Azad 
stood by Gandhi with most other 
Congress leaders, but reluctantly 
endorsed the Congress's exit from the 
assemblies in 1939 following the 
inclusion of India in World War Il. 
Nationalists were infuriated that the 
viceroy had entered India into the war 
without consulting national leaders. 
Although willing to support the British 


effcrt in return for independence, Azad 
sided with Gandhi when the British 
ignored the Congress overtures. 
Azad's criticism of Jinnah and the 
Leegue intensified as Jinnah called 
Congress rule in the provinces as 
“Hindu Raj,” calling the resignation of 
the Congress ministries as a “Day of 
Del'verance” for Muslims. Jinnah and 
the League’s separatist agenda was 
gaining popular support amongst 
Muslims. Muslim religious and 
conservative leaders criticised Azad as 
being too close to the Congress and 
placing politics before faith." As the 
Muslim League adopted a resolution 
calling for a separate Muslim state in 
its session inLahore in 1940, Azad was 
elected Congress President in its 
session in Ramgarh. Speaking 
vehemently against Jinnah’s Two- 
Nation Theory— the notion that Hindus 
and Muslims were distinct nations — 
Azai lambasted religious separatism 
and exhorted all Muslims to preserve 
a united India, as all Hindus ann 
Muslims were Indians who shared 
deep bonds of brotherhood and 
nationhood. In his presidential 
address, Azad said: 

“...Full eleven centuries have 
passed by since then. Islam has now 
as great a claim on the soil of India 
as Hinduism. If Hinduism has been the 
relig.on of the people here for several 
thousands of years Islam also has 
been their religion for a thousand 
years. Just as a Hindu can say with 
pride that he is an Indian and follows 
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Hinduism, so also: we can say with 


equal pride that we are Indians and 


follow Islam. | shall enlarge this orbit 
still further. The Indian Christian is 
equally entitled to say with pride that 
he is an Indian and is following a 
religion of India, namely Christianity." 

— Azad, Patel and Gandhi at an 
AICC meeting in Bombay, 1940. In 
face of - increasing popular 
disenchantment with the British across 
India, Gandhi and Patel advocated an 
all-out rebellion demanding immediate 
independence. The situation had 
grown precarious as the Japanese 
conquered Burma and approached 
India’s borders, which left Indians 
insecure but resentful of the British 
inability to protect India. Azad was wary 
and skeptical of the idea, aware that 
India’s Muslims were increasingly 
looking to Jinnah and had supported 
the war. Feeling that a struggle would 
not force a British exit, Azad and Nehru 
warned that such a campaign would 
divide India and make the war situation 
even more precarious. Intensive and 
emotional debates took place between 
Azad, Nehru, Gandhi and Patel in the 
Congress Working Committee s 
meetings in May and June 1942. In the 
end, Azad became convinced that 


decisive action in one form or another. 


had to be taken, as the Congress had 
to provide leadership to India’s people 
and would lose its standing if it did not. 
Supporting the call for the British to 
“Quit India,” Azad began exhorting 
thousands of people in rallies across 


the nation to prepare for a definitive, 
all-out struggle. As Congress 
President, Azad travelled across india 
and met with local-and provincial 
Congress leaders and grass-roots 
activists, delivering speeches and 
planning the rebellion. Despite their 
previous differences, Azad worked 
closely with Patel and Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad to make the rebellion as 
effective as possible. On 7 August 
1942 at the Gowalia Tank in Mumbai, 
Congress President Azad inaugurated 
the struggle with a vociferous speech 
exhorting Indians into action. Just two 
days later, the British arrested Azad 
and the entire Congress leadership. 
While Gandhi was incarcerated at 
the Aga Khan Palace in Pune, Azad 


and the Congress Working Committee 


were imprisoned at a_ fort 
in Ahmednagar, where they would 
remain under isolation and intense 
security for nearly four years. Outside 
news and communication had been 
largely prohibited and completely 
censored. Although frustrated at their 
incarceration and isolation, Azad and. 
his companions attested to feeling a 
deep satisfaction at having done their 
duty to their country and people." 
Azad occupied the time 
playing bridge and acting as the 
referee in tennis matches played by 
his colleagues. In the afternoons, Azad 
began working on his classic Urdu 
work, the Ghubhar-i-Khatir. Sharing 
daily chores, Azad also taught the 
Persian and Urdu languages, as well 
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as Indian and world history to several 
of his companions. The leaders would 
generally avoid talking of politics, 
unwilling to cause any arguments that 
could exacerbate the pain of their 
imprisonment. However, each year on 
26 January, the leaders would gather 
to remember their cause and pray 
together. Azad, Nehru and Patel would 
briefly speak about the nation and the 
future. Azad and Nehru proposed an 
initiative to forge an agreement with the 
British in 1943. Arguing that the 
rebellion had been mis-timed, Azad 
attempted to convince his colleagues 
that the Congress should agree to 
negotiate with the British and call for 
the suspension of disobedience if the 
British agreed to transfer power. 
Although his proposal 


few others agreed that Gandhi and the 
Congress had not done enough. When 
they learnt of Gandhi holding talks with 
Jinnah in Mumbai in 1944, Azad 
criticised Gandhi's move as counter- 
productive and ill-advised.l!?! 
Partition of India: 

With the end of the war, the 
British agreed to transfer power to 
Indian hands. All political prisoners 
were released in 1946 and Azad led 
the Congress in the elections for the 
newConstituent Assembly of India, 
which would draft India’s constitution. 
He headed the delegation to negotiate 
with the British Cabinet Mission, in his 
sixth year as Congress President. 
While attacking Jinnah's demand 


was ` 
overwhelmingly rejected, Azad and a. 


for Pakistan and the mission's 
prcposal of 16: June 1946 that 
envisaged the partition of India, Azad 


became a strong proponent of the 


mission’s earlier proposal of 16 May. 
The proposal advocated 
a federation with a weak central 


government and great autonomy for 


the provinces. Additionally, the 
proposal called for the “grouping” of 
provinces on religious lines, which 
would informally band together the 
Muslim-majority provinces. While 
Gar:dhi and others were suspicious of 
this clause, Azad argued that the 
Jinnah’s demand for Pakistan would 
be buried and the concerns of the 
Muslim community would be 
assuaged.!" Under Azad and Patel's 
backing, the Working Committee 
approved the resolution against 
Gandhi's advice. Jawaharlal Nehru 
replaced Azad as Congress President 
and led the Congress into the interim 
government. Azad was appointed. to 
head the Department of Education. 
However, Jinnah’s Direct Action 
Day agitation for Pakistan, launched 
on 16 August sparked communal 
violence across India. Thousands of 
people were killed as Azad travelled 
across Bengal and Bihar to calm the 
tensions and heal relations between 
Muslims and Hindus. Despite Azad's 
call for Hindu-Muslim unity, Jinnah’s 
popularity amongst Muslims soared 
and the League entered a coalition with 
the Congress in December, but 
continued to boycott the constituent 
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assembly. | 
‘Azad had grown increasingly 

hostile to Jinnah, who had described 

him as the “Muslim Lord Haw-Haw' 


and a “Congress Showboy.”"“Despite 


being a learned scholar of Islam and 
a Maulana, Azad had been assailed by 
Muslim religious leaders for his 
commitment to nationalism and 
secularism |ubicus - discuss! which were 
deemed un-Islamic. "to needed Muslim 
League politicians accused Azad of 
allowing Muslims to be culturally and 
politically dominated by the Hindu 
community. Azad continued to 
proclaim his faith in Hindu-Muslim 
unity: | 

“Lam proud of being an Indian. 
| am part of the indivisible unity that is 
Indian nationality. | am indispensable 
to this noble edifice and without me this 
splendid structure is incomplete. | am 
an essential element, which has gone 
to build India. | can never surrender 
this claim.” 

Amidst more incidences of 
violence in early 1947, the Congress- 
League coalition struggled to function. 
The provinces of Bengal and 
Punjabwere to be partitioned on 
religious lines, and on 3 June 1947 the 
British announced a proposal to 
partition India on religious lines, with 
theprincely states free to choose 
between either dominion. The proposal 
was hotly debated in the All India 
Congress Committee, with Muslim 
leaders Saifuddin Kitchlew and Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan expressing fierce 


opposition. Azad privately discussed 
the proposal with Gandhi, Patel and 
Nehru, but despite his opposition was 
unable to deny the popularity of the 


League and the unworkability of any 


coalition with the League. Faced with 
the serious possibility of a civil war, 
Azad abstained from voting on the 
resolution, remaining silent and not 
speaking throughout the AICC session, 
which ultimately approved the plan. f9 
Post-Independence: 

India’s partition and 
independence. on 15 August 1947 
brought with it a scourge of violence 
that swept the Punjab, Bengal, Bihar, 
Delhi and many other parts of India. 
Millions of Hindus and Sikhs fled the 
newly created Pakistan for India, and 
millions of Muslims fled for West 
Pakistan and East Pakistan, created 
out of East Bengal. Violence claimed 
the lives of an estimated one million 
people. Azad took up responsibility for 
the safety of Muslims in India, touring 
affected areas in Bengal, Bihar, Assam 
and the Punjab, guiding the 
organisation of refugee camps, 
supplies and security. Azad gave 
speeches to large crowds encouraging 
peace and calm in the border areas 
and encouraging Muslims across the 
country to remain in India and not fear 
for their safety and security. Focusing 
on bringing the capital of Delhi back to 
peace, Azad organised security and 
relief efforts, but was drawn into a 
dispute with the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Home MinisterSardar 
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Vallabhbhai Patel when he demanded 
the dismissal of Delhi's police 
commissioner, who wasa Sikh 
accused by Muslims of overlooking 
attacks and neglecting their 
safety.!!""! Patel argued that the 
commissioner was not biased, and if 
his dismissal was forced it would 


provoke anger amongst Hindus and 


Sikhs and divide the city police. In 
Cabinet meetings and discussions with 
Gandhi, Patel and Azad clashed over 
security issues in Delhi and Punjab, as 
well as the allocation of resources for 
relief and rehabilitation. Patel opposed 
Azad and Nehru’s proposal to reserve 
the houses vacated by Muslims who 
had departed for Pakistan for Muslims 
in India displaced by theviolence.f7 
Patel argued that a secular 
government could not offer preferential 
treatment for any religious community, 
while Azad remained anxious to assure 
the rehabilitation of Muslims in India. 
Maulana Azad had been appointed 
India’s first Minister for Education and 
served in the Constituent Assembly to 
draft India’s constitution. Azad’s 
persuasion was instrumental in 
obtaining the approval of Muslim 
representatives to end the communal 
electorates, and was a forceful 
advocate of enshrining the principle 
of secularism, religious freedom and 
equality for all Indians. He supported 
provisions for Muslim citizens to make 
avail of Muslim personal law in 
courts, "4 | 


Azad remained a close 


confidante, supporter and advisor to 
Prime Minister Nehru, and played an 
important role in framing national 
policies. Azad masterminded the 
creation of national programmes of 
school and college construction and 
spreading the enrollment of children 
and young adults into schools, in order 
to promote universal primary 
education. Elected to the lower house 
of:the Indian Parliament, the Lok 
Sasha in 1952 and again in 1957, 
Azad supported Nehru's socialist 
economic and industrial policies, as 
well as the advancing social rights and 
economic opportunities for women and 
underprivileged Indians. In 1956, he 
served as president ofthe UNESCO 
General Conference held in Delhi. 
Azad spent the final years of his life 
focusing on writing his book India Wins 
Freedom, an exhaustive account. of 
India’s: freedom struggle and its 
leaders, which was published in 1957. 
As India’s first Minister of Education, 
he emphasized on educating the rural 
pocr and girls. As Chairman of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education, 
he gave thrust to adult illiteracy, 
universal primary education, free and 
compulsory for ali children up to the 
age of 14, girl's education, and 
diversification of secondary education 
and vocational training. Addressing 
the conference on All India Education 
on January 16, 1948, Maulana Azad 
emphasized |!"*! 

“We must not for a moment 
forget, it is a birth right of every 
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individual to receive at least the basic 
education without which he cannot fully 
discharge his.duties as a citizen.” 

- He oversaw the setting up of the 
Central Institute of Education, Delhi 
which later became the Department of 
Education of the University of Delhi as 
“a research centre for solving new 
educational problems of the 


country”. Under his leadership, the 


Ministry of.Education established the 
first Indian Institute.of Technology.in 
1951 and the University Grants 
Commission in 1953., 0123 He also laid 
emphasis on the development of 
the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore and the Facuity of 
- Technology of the DelhiUniversity. Pil 
He foresaw a great future in the IITs for 
India: 22 | | 


“| have no doubt that the 


establishment of this Institute will form 
a landmark in the progress of higher 
technological education and research 
in the country.” 
Criticism: T 
During his life and in 
contemporary times, Maulana Azad 
has been criticised for not doing 
enough to prevent the partition of India. 
He was condemned by the advocates 
of Pakistan and by religious Muslims, 
especially of the Deobandi order for 
his perceived affinity and proximity to 
Hindus.!"5 During and after partition, 
Azad was criticised for not doing 
enough for Muslim security and 
political rights in independent India. 


Legacy and Influence: 

Azad is remembered as 
amongst the leading Indian nationalists 
of his time. His firm belief in Hindu- 
Muslim unity earned him the respect 
of the Hindu community and he still 
remains one of the most important 
symbols of communal harmony in 
modern India. His work for education - 
and social upliftment in India made him 
an.important influence in guiding 
India’s economic and social 
development. 

The Ministry of Minority Affairs 
of the. central Government of India 
setup the Maulana Azad Education 
Foundation in 1989 on the occasion 
of his birth centenary to promote 
education amongst educationally 
backward sections: of the 
Society. The Ministry also provides 
the Maulana Abul Kalam Azad National © 
Fellowship, an integrated five year 
fellowship in the form. of financial 
assistance to students from minority 
communities to pursue higher studies 
such as M. Phil and Ph.D. 

Numerous institutions across 
India have also been named in his 
honour. Some of them are 
the Maulana Azad Medical 
College in New Delhi, the Maulana 
Azad National Institute of. 
Technology in Bhopal, the Maulana 
Azad National Urdu University in 
Hyderabad,Maulana Azad Centre for 
Elementary and Social Education 
(MACESE Delhi University) and 
the Maulana Azad College in Kolkata. 
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He is celebrated as the one of the 
founders and greatest patrons of the 
Jamia Millia Islamia. Azad's tomb is 
located next to the Jama Masjid in 
Delhi. In recent years great concern 
has been expressed by many:in India 
over the poor maintenance of the 
tomb." On 16 November 2005 
the Delhi High Court ordered that the 
tomb of Maulana Azad in New Delhi 
be renovated and restored as a major 
national monument. Azad’s tomb is a 
major landmark and receives large 
numbers of visitors annually.Pe 
Jawaharlal Nehru referred to 
him as Mir-i- Karawan (the caravan 
leader), “a very brave and gallant 


` gentleman, a finished product of the 
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- Satya P. Gautam* 


Questions of ‘justice’ start 
making sense to us only when 
instances of injustice or injury to 
human dignity and human well-being 
become our concern. A demand for 
justice is an invariable call for 
correction of injustice. Justice is sought 
when we notice or experience injustice. 
For this very reason, a capacity for a 


* 


Vice-Chancellor, Mahatma Jyotiba Phule 
Rohilkhand University, Bareilly. 


EXCLUSION, EQUALITY 
AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


. rational reflection on human condition, 


and feeling of indignation against any 
perceived wrong can be regarded as 
a distinctive human achievement, 
cerhaps the source and goal of all 
morality. There are occasions when we 
feel that some individuals are 
teneficiaries or victims of some 


unmerited discrimination - a 


discrimination for which no justification 
can be offered. Whenever we find that 
we are not getting what we deserve, 
cur legitimate claim is not respected, 
end some others are being given more 
than what they deserve, we strongly 
feel that something is wrong and 
requires correction. Finding ourselves 
cn the receiving end of an apparently 
unjust treatment, we definitely resent 
the wrong being done to us. However, 
when we are beneficiaries of 
unmerited privileges in terms of some 
advantageous opportunities and 
status, perhaps made possible through 
a denial or violation of the legitimate 
claims of others, we often fail to notice 
the wrong being done to - others. 
Having been enabled to perform 
socially approved and assigned roles, 
we become so used to accompanying 
privileges that these may seem to us 
a our natural right. Anyone seeking a 
reconsideration of our unmerited 
privilege and status may seem to be 
making an unfair and unjust demand. 
such lived experiences of injustice are 
discomforting not only to the victims 
but also to those who care for human 


well being. The sources of such 
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discomforts are sometimes questioned 


. but often evaded: Many of us merely 


wait and long for justice while`some 
do have the courage to. take the 


initiative; and strive to struggle against — 


‘injustice. Our concerted struggles to 
get what is our legitimate due often 
result in bitter disappointments when 
we fail to get the requisite support from 
others forwant of an agreement on our 
. plea for’ a fair consideration..A 
reflection on such lived experiences 
_ make us aware of the need to draw 
clear-cut or sharp lines of demarcation 
` between the spheres of'right and 
wrong, good and evil, or just and 
unjust. The questions of justice. and 
injustice arise for us whenever we care 
to engage ourselves in a moral and/or 


legal evaluation of our choices and' 


actions, the results of institutional 


practices and our place and prospects . 


- in social situations in which we and 
others are located. ` 


` : Many of us are well aware that 
a large number of our people have to 
constantly struggle to meet their bare 
minimal needs for shelter, food, 
education, health care, work and 
. security for their sheer survival, The 
same facilities, for which these unlucky 
people have to fight all their lives, often 
without much success, are easily 
available to many of us, and also in 


abundance. It is ironic that it does not 


occur to most of us that these 
unfortunate people, the poorest of the 
poor, could be victims of unreasonable 
and arbitrary discriminations 


perpetuated and legitimized for the last 
so many centuries. Is it just that 
millions of infants starve for no fault of 
their own while many of us indulge in 
conspicuous and wasteful 
consumption? Is it just that some 
suspected criminals always manage to 
move freely on bail whereas other 
suspects of similar or minor crimes 
(simply for the lack of resources which 
others have) are forced to remain 
behind bars for indefinitely long 
periods till they are finally convicted or 
acquitted? Is it just to restrict the 
choices of individuals pertaining to their 
vocation and career, life-partner, 
religious convictions or other important 
pursuits. simply on the basis of their 
heredity, gender or caste and other 
similar, but irrelevant, considerations? 
Is it just for the only child in a family to 
be burdened with the demands against 
pursuing a preferred career (suitable 
for her/his interests and aptitude, but 
monetarily less rewarding) as it may 
eventually result in the neglect of the 
care of the parents during their old 
age? Should it not be the social 
responsibility of the commUnity to 
make provisions for the care and weli- 


being of its aging members? It can be 


seen that questions of justice and 
injustice arise .in such diverse 
circumstances that it may not be easy 
to bring to light any universal 
characteristic whose mere presence or 
absence would make each of such 


cases an unambiguous or uncontested 


instance of justice or its denial. 
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However, any one hailing from the 
indian middle classes would feel no 
hesitation in saying that two regular 
meals a day, adequate shelter, 
education in a reasonably good school, 


decent health care, and a job which 


enables one to provide similar 
amenities to one’s children are the 
minimum requirements for becoming 
an equal, active and responsible 
citizen. | 
Maintenance of good healih 
through adequate nutrition, healih care 
and proper housing is critical for 
human survival. Acquisition ofminimal 
critical autonomy through basic 
education, autonomy of agency 
through physical and economic 
security, and opportunities for an 
appropriate vocation are what each 
one of us needs to function in ways 
that may promote our well-being. 
Experiences ofinjustice are concealed 
in everyday life. The social worid-is 
constituted and regulated by relations 
of power in such a manner that 
depending upon our position in terms 
of gender, caste, class religion, 
ethnicity, race, region and language, 
we are invariably enmeshed within 
multiple, and often conflicting roles and 
power relationships, Our everyday life 
often fabricates for us our routine 
duties and expectations from our 
everyday work. The deep surface of 
everyday social reality is so structured 
that advantages/disadvantages, gains/ 
losses, reward/punishments unmerited 


privileges and undeserved injuries are 
concealed in a very subtle manner. A 
focus on the practices of domination, 
oporession and exploitation is 
necessary for pursuing the ideals of 
human equality, freedom and social 
justice. For this purpose, we must 
analyse the social structures and 
institutional contexts which have a 
direct or indirect bearing on decision 
making regarding division of labour, 
corresponding roles and their social 
status, and the access or denial of 
opportunities to individuals and groups. 


Division of labour is not simply 
a matter of how different kinds of tasks 
are allocated and divided among 
different individuals and groups, but 
also about the meaning and value of 
sucn tasks, and the relations of 
authority, control, domination, 
hierarchical status which such divisions 
or aliocations generate in a community. 
These asymmetric structures of 
domination and oppression are 
perpetuated through symbols, images, 
value and prestige associated with 
various. roles, projected and 
reproduced through initial upbringing 
in the family, education and media. In 
the process of our socialisation, our 
home is the first place where during 
our early childhood we learn to acquire 
our initial understanding of 
asymmetries of power and hierarchies 
in human relations. They are writ large 
in terms of internal divisions of labour 
and structures of authority amongst 
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our own kin and neighborhood. The 
dictates: of “who has to do. what and. 
for whom” and “who need not do what” 
and “what is obligatory/prohibited/ 
permitted for whom” are taught to each 
one of us as an integral part of our 


_ learning to grow. We learn to confirm . 


the received views of justice and 
fairness, right and wrong, in learning. 
to participate in a process of sharing 
activities and things (equally or 
otherwise), of being cared for or not, 
and: of being expected to care( or not 
to care) for others. The access or. 
denial of opportunities to-participate in 
the ongoing practices of division of 
work reflect the ways in which certain 
individuals or groups are excluded: 
from becoming equal members of the 
mainstream of a. society. Access to. 
freedom and equality in a society 
depel}ds upon its making available to 
all its members.a commonwealth of 
real alternatives and opportunities in 
which they can make effective choices... 
We find that considerations of gender, 
caste, region and community function 
as significant factors 
perpetuation of exclusion, keeping 
large segments of population . as 
outsiders, forced to live on the margins. 


We often faii to notice that the 
unjust hierarchies, of which we are 
sometimes beneficiaries or victims, are 
direct or indirect products of the past 
and present social and economic 
policies sustained by the legal order. 
Structures of oppression and injustice 


‘in the ` 


are thosé insfitutiorial practices that 
constrain of -obstruct the: self- 
development of individuals by either 
diminishing or immobilizing the group 
to which they belong. The Indian caste- 
system can be séen as an instance of 


«the ways in which lower castes of the 
«Shudras were characterized as 


incapable of undertaking the vocations 
and activities restricted to the so-called 
superior high castes (dvijas). The 
shudras were denied the possibility of 
self-development.as equal members 
of the community. A ‘hierarchical 
ordering of the various vocations and 
the related privilege was | done in such 
a manner that, in the name of a 
qualitative division of labour, manual 
labour was assigned a place at the | 
lowest ebb in the ‘hierarchy. It seems 
that, unless sufficient care is taken, this 
old unjust arrangements is going to be 
extended at the global level where the 
population from the third world will 
provide unskilled manual labour for the 
comfort and luxury of the elites:and 
middie classes of the advanced 
capitalist countries. 


In our quest for human well 
being and excellence, we need to 
focus on the enabling and disabling 


dimensions of the complex relation. 


between conditions for flourishing of 
human potentialities, talents and 
interests, and the ideals of justice. We 
need to ask and answer the crucial 
questions: ,-Does every child get proper 
nutrition and a hygienic environment? 
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Does she get. the opportunities to learn 
to perform or engage in various kinds 
of activities of her choice that are 
necessary for her flourishing as a 
(human being with a sense ,of dignity 
nd autonomy? Are some groups or 
ndividuals excluded from learning 
what others are offered on a platter, 
re they forced to learn things against 
heir will? Answers to these questions 
o not require any field surveys. Unjust 
nequalities of educational 
pportunities at the school level, 
ntrary to the directive principles of 
ate policies pronouncing equal 
ucational opportunities for every 
ild, are known to us all. It is a matter 
f serious concern and reflection that 
he Right to Education has been 
ncluded among the Fundamental 
FRights only last year in 2009. We must 
not ignore that this new act does not 
ensure an equal right to equal 
education for all. Similarly, the gender 
discriminations in the division of labour 

















within the domestic sphere are so. 


ingrained in the Indian Psyche that 
exceptions only prove. the rule. The 
women's movements in India have 
been trying to sensitize the people 
towards the urgency of women’s social 
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seem to be. Human condition is 
fundamentally problematic. Living in 
the -world as sensing, feeling, 
remembering; learning, thinking, 
imagining, hoping, wishing, intending ` 
anc active beings, we experience 
ourselves as finite beings. As human 
beings, we are capable of 
self-consciousness, self-definition, 
self-appraisal, self-regulation and, self- 
trarsformation. Our real lives, as we 
actually live them, are neither a result 
of our genetic endowment nor of 
environmental conditioning nor merely 
an effect of their combination. In livi.19 
our lives, we make our choices, which 
are limited in terms of our perceptions 
and understanding of our situations, 
apprehensions, hopes and goals. Our 
social being is reflected in received 
practices, institutions, rules and roles 
through which we find meaning in our 
lives. While leaning to participate in the 
practices of the community in which we 
are born and live, we also learn to 
evaluate, transform and reconstitute 
the pre-given structures of practices, 
institutions, meanings and actions. 
This critical reconstituting capacity is 
the very. source of our freedom and 
human dignity. The sources of injustice 


empowerment and their increased 4, may be traced in such social structures 
participation in the political processes Q of power, domination, oppression and 
to improve the lot of women. D exploitation that either obstruct the 

An understanding of human rea isation our human potentials or 
excellence and its pursuit demand O4 enable some individuals or 
from us that we recognise the common . Communities to treat other individuals 
features of our human condition and/or communities as less than being 
howsoever indeterminate they may human. (To be continued...) U 
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_ NALANDA AND THE 
PURSUIT OF SCIENCE | 
| - Amartya Sen" 


The subject of this talk is 
Nalanda and the pursuit of science, but 
before | go into that rather complex 
issue, | must say something about 
Nalanda itself, since it is still an 
obscure entity for most people in the 


right now, re-established under a joint -> 


Asian initiative, the fact that Nalanda `.,` 
was a very ancient university is `' 


becoming better known. But how does 
it compare with other old universities 
in the world? 

“Amartya Sen's keynote address at the 98th Indian 
Science Congress in Chennai on January 4. 
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“the initiation of Cambridge. Nalande 


- Well, what is the- oldest 
university in the world? in answering 
this question, one's mind turns to 
Bologna, initiated in 1088, to Paris in 
1091, and to other old citadels of 
learning, including of course Oxford | 
University which was established ini 
1167, and Cambridge in 1209. Where | 
does Nalanda fit into this picture? 
“No-where’ is the short answer if w 
are looking for. a’ university in: 
continuous existence. ` 

Nalanda was violent 
destroyed in an Afghan attack, led b' 
the ruthless conqueror, Bakhtiyar Khilji 
in 1193, shortly after the beginning 
Oxford University and shortly befor 












university, aninternationally renowned 
centre of higher education in India, 
which was established in the early fifth 
century, was ending its continuous 
existence of more than seven hundred 
years as Oxford and Cambridge were 
being founded, and even compared 
with the oldest European university, 
Bologna, Nalanda was more than six 
hundred years old, when Bologna was 
born. Had it not been destroyed and 
had it managed to survive to our time, 


cpa ren vu... Nalanda would be, by a long margin, 
world. Since the university is being, ... - 


the oldest university in the world. 
Another distinguished university, which 


. did not stay in existence continuously 
_ either, viz. Al-Azhar University in Cairo, 
“with which Nalanda is often compared, 


was established at a time, 970 AD, 
when Nalanda was already more than 


five hundred years old. 


[That is enough vaunting of age 
(as you know, in India we take age 
quite seriously), and | hope you have. 
got the point: we are talking about the 
oldest university in the world by a long 
margin,that is,if we do not insist on 
continuous existence. The university 
-is being re-started right now, and since 
l happen to have the difficult task of 
chairing its interim governing body, | 
am finding out how hard it is to re- 
establish a university after an 800 year 
hiatus. But we are getting there. This 
meeting here gives me an opportunity 
to recollect the pursuit of science in old 
Nalanda which will inspire and guide 
our long-run efforts in new Nalanda. | 
say long run, because mainly for cost 
reasons - indeed entirely for cost 
reasons- we cannot start the science 
faculties immediately (physical and 
biological sciences cost much more 
money than the humanities and the 
social sciences do). The recollection - 
and more challengingly, assessment - 
of the scientific tradition in old N alanda 
are important right now, partly because 
we have to start thinking about the long 
run (even as we try to raise money for 
initiation and expansion), but also 
because a scientific attitude and 
disciplined thought are important for 
the entire conception of new Nalanda, 
including the teaching of - and 
research in - humanities (such as 
history, languages and linguistics, and 
comparative religion), as well as the 
social sciences and the world of 
practice (such as international 
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relations, management and 
development, and information 
technology). 


Let me identify a few questions 
about the pursuit of science in 
Nalanda. First, was the old Nalanda 
sufficiently large to be a factor in 
whatever pursuit it might have been 
championing? Was it not merely a drop 
in an ocean of superstition and 
igncrance that some people see as the 
characteristic feature of the Indian old 
world: you only have to read James 
Mill’s “History of India,” which was 
obligatory reading for all British civil 
servants sent off to run the Raj, to see 
how firm and politically important this 
conception of the past was in keeping 
modern India in check. 

— Well, Nalanda was an old 
centre of learning that attracted 
students from many countries in the 
world, particularly China and Tibet, 
Korea and Japan, and the rest of Asia, 
but a few also from as far in the west 
as Turkey; Nalanda, a residential 
university, had at its peak 10,000 
students, studying various subjects. 
Chinese students in particular, such as 
Xuanzang and Yi Jing in the seventh, 
century, wrote extensively on what they 
saw and what they particularly admired 
about the educational standards in 


Nalanda. Incidentally, Nalanda is the 


only non-Chinese institution in which 
any Chinese scholar was educated in 
the history of ancient China, 

it is also important to recognise 
that while Nalanda was very special, it 
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was still a part of a larger tradition of 
organised higher education that 
developed in that period in India - in 
Bihar in particular. In addition to 
Nalanda, there were in the vicinity 
other such institutions, such as 
Vikramshila and Odantapuri. Indeed, 
Xuangzang wrote about them too, 
even though he himself studied in 


Nalanda. There was a larger social: 


culture to which Nalanda belonged, 


and this is important to recollect in 


thinking about the tradition of Nalanda. 

The second question to ask is 
the difficult one about the room for 
science in what was after all a religious 
institution. Nalanda was a Buddhist 
foundation, as were Vikramshila and 
Odantapuri, and surely the central 
focus of these institutions were studies 
of Buddhist philosophy and practice. 
The point to remember here is that by 


the nature of the philosophy of 


Buddha, whose focus of preaching 
was on.enlightenment (the name given 
to Gautama; viz Buddha, itself means 
“enlightened”), there was a basic 
epistemic'and ethical curiosity in the 
tradition of intellectual: Buddhism that 
sought knowledge in many different 
fields. Some of the fields were directly 
_ related to Buddhist commitments, such 
as medicine,andhealthcare; others 
went, with the development and 
dissemination of Buddhist culture, 
such as architecture and sculpture; 
and still others linked Buddhist 
intellectual queries with interest in 
analytical discipline. - - 
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Let me comment briefly on the 
last -not specifically with reference to 
Nalanda, but as a way of 
understanding better the Buddhist 
intellectual impact. One ‘of the 


connections on which evidence of ` 


intellectuai connections between 


China and:-India is plentiful is the — | 


impact of Buddhists in general; and of 
adherents of Tantric Buddhism in 
particular, on Chinese mathematics 
and astronomy in the seventh and 


eighth centuries, in the’ Tang period. ` 
“Yi Jing, who.was a student of Nalanda, 


and to whom | referred earlier, was one 
of many translators of Tantric texts from 
Sanskrit into Chinese. Tantrism 
became a major force in China in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, and had 
followers among Chinese intellectuals 
of the highest standing. Since many 
Tantric scholars had a deep interest in 
mathematics (perhaps connected, at 
least initially, with Tantric fascination 
with numbers), Tantric mathematicians 
had a significant influence on Chinese 
mathematics as well. 

Indeed, as Joseph Needham 
notes, “the most important’ Tantrist was 


. 1-Hsing (+672 to +717), the greatest 
. Chinese 
mathematician of his time.” Needham 


astronomer and 
goes on to remark that “this fact alone 
should give us pause, since it offers a 
clue to the possible significance of this 
form of Buddhism for all kinds of 
observational and experimental 


Needham's spelling), who was in fact 


sciences.” Yi Xing (or I-Hsing, to use “= 





never a student of Nalanda, but 
belonged to a tradition of which 
Nalanda was one of the results, was 
fluent in Sanskrit. (| request the 
audience to be careful of the distinction 
between Yi Xing, the mathe-matician, 
and Yi Jing, the intellectual trained in 
Nalanda, who was, among other 
things, interested in medicine.) As a, 
Buddhist monk, Yi Xing was familiar 
with the Indian religious literature, but 
he had acquired a great expertise also 
on Indian writings on mathematics and 
astronomy. Despite his own religious 
connection, it would be a mistake to 
assume that Yi Xing’s mathematical or 
scientific work was somehow 
_ motivated by religious concerns. As a 
general mathematician who happened 
to be also a Tantrist, , Yi Xing dealt with 
a variety of analytical and 
computational problems, many of 
which had no particular connection 
with Tantrism or Buddhism at'all. The 
combinatorial problems tackled by Yi 
Xing included such classic ones as 
“calculating the total number of 
possible situations in chess.” Yi Xing 
was particularly concerned with 

calendrical calculations, and even 
` constructed, on imperial order, a new 
calendar for China. 

Calendrical studies in which 
Indian astronomers located in China 
in the “ eighth century, along with Yi 
Xing, were particularly involved, made 
good use of the progress of 
trigonometry that had already occurred 
in India by then (going much beyond 
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the original Greek roots of Indian 
trigonometry). The movement east of 
Indian trigonometry to China was a part 
of a global exchange of ideas that also 
went West around that time. Indeed, 
this was also about the time when 
Indian trigonometry was having a 
major impact on the Arab world (with 
widely used Arabic translations of the 
works of Aryabhata, Varahamihira, 
Brahmagupta and others), which 
would later influence European 
mathematics as well, through the 
Arabs (Gherardo of Cremona would 
make the first Latin translation of Arab 
mathematical texts that reported on 
Indian work in 1150, just befote the 
time when Nalanda would come to its 
sudden end). 

It is this general intellectual 
animation, including animation in 
analytical and scientific questions, that . 
we have to appreciate in interpreting 
what was going on,in old Nalanda. | 
take the liberty of mentioning here that 


itis not, of course, unique to Nalanda 


that as a religious foundation, it 
nevertheless pursued general 
intellectual .and scientific studies the 
products of which were of great interest 
alsc to people who were not religious, 
or did not share the religion of the 
foundations involved. Isaac Newton 
was religious - indeed very mystically 


_oriented - and while he revolutionised 


the nature of physics, mathematics 
and optics, he had no problem with his 
(and, as it happens, mine and Venky 
Ramakrishnan’s) college’s (that is 
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Trinity's) the-then religiosity, and did 
not raise the kind of questions about 


compatibility that. some later Trinity- . 


men, like Henry Sidgwick, would with 
powerful arguments. The mixture of 
religion and science was by no means 
unique to Nalanda, and to illustrate with 


another example, it was the Christian 


university of Padua - one of the earliest 
of the extant universities in the world - 
that produced Galileo Galilei. (I was, 
incidentally amused when, while 
receiving an honorary doctorate at 
Padua, | heard Paul Ricoeur, another 
recipient, chastising the University of 
Padua for not standing up sufficiently 
for Galileo. Ri-coeur’s arguments were 
_impeccable,though it seemed a little 
unfair to blame the current Rector of 
Padua for Padua’s lack of support for 
Galileo.) To what extent such conflict 
arose in Nalanda, | do not know, but 
as more documents come to light, we 
may well find out whether there were 
tensions in the relation between 


science and religion in Nalanda.What | 


is, however, absolutely clear is that this 


Buddhist foundation made much room | 


for the pursuit of analytical and. 
scientific subjects within the campus 
of Nalanda university. | 

-A third question concerns the 
subjects that were actually taught in 
Nalanda. Here we do have a problem, 
since the documents in Nalanda were 
indiscriminatingly burnt by Bakhtiyar 
and his conquering army. We have to 
rely therefore of the accounts of 
students of Nalanda who wrote about 
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what they had seen, and given the 
reticence of Indians to write about 
history (a subject of interest in itself), 
we have to rely mostly on the accounts 
of outsiders who did not share that 
reticence, such as Xuangzang and Yi 
Jing. We do know that among the 
subjects taught, and on which there 
was on-going. research, were 
medicine,. public health, architecture, 
sculpture, and astronomy, in addition 
to religion, history, law and linguistics. 
. What about mathematics? As it 
happens the Chinese chroniclers from 
Nalanda, such as Yi Jing and 
Xuangzang, were not involved in 
mathematical studies. Those in China 
who were deeply involved in Indian 
mathematics, such as Yi Xing, did not 
train in Nalanda. There may have been 
others, in.India or China or elsewhere, 
from Nalanda who were involved in 
mathematics (a subject that was 
flourishing in India in this period) and 
whose documents: have been lost. 
However, we do know, from Indian 
accounts, that logic was a.subject that 
was taught in Nalanda, and my guess 
is that eventually evidence would 
emerge on this part of the curriculum 
in Nalanda as . well. | 
Further indirect evidence in the 
direction of the presence of 
mathematics in Nalanda curriculum 
was the inclusion of astronomy in 
Nalanda. Xuangzang comments on 
that, and refers elegantly to the 
observational tower that seemed to 
rest among the cloudy fog high up, and 


Mi 


provided an eye-catching sight in the 
Nalanda campus. In that period the 
progresses in Indian: and -Chinese 
astronomy were closely linked with 
developments with mathematics, 
particularly trigonometry. Indeed, all 
the Indian experts that the Chinese 
brought to China for astronomical work 


‘were mathematicians (one of these 


Indian mathematicians became the 
Director of the official Board of 


Astronomy. of China in the 8th 


century). We do not know enough 
about the ancestry of the Indian 
mathematicians who went to China to 


decide whether any of them had. 


Nalanda connections, but we do know 
that from early fifth century Kusumpur, 
in near by Pataliputra (patna), was the 
place were the mathematicians doing 
front-line innovative Work on the 
subject were congregating. 

| end with two final remarks. The 
first one concerns an aspect of the 
intellectual life of Nalanda that 
emerges powerfully from the accounts 
we do actually have about Nalanda 
from Chinese as well as Indian 
scholars. The faculty and the students 


in Nalanda loved to argue, and very 


often held argumentative encounters. 
| have discussed elsewhere how deep 
this argumentativeness is in Indian 
intellectual history, but | want to add 
here that it is a part of the scientific 
tradition as well, to seek arguments 
and defences, refusing to accept 
positions and claims on grounds of 
faith. There were plenty of organised 
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argumentative matches going on in 
Nalanda, and this too fits, in a very 
general way, into the scientific 
connections of Nalanda. 

The final remark concerns the 
passion for propagating knowledge 
and understanding that Nalanda stood 
for. This was one reason for its 
keenness to accept students from 
abroad. Xuangzang as well as Yi Jing 
mentions the warm welcome they 
received as they arrived in Nalanda 
from China. Indeed, Xuangzang used 
this commitment in an argument with 
the faculty in Nalanda when he 
was,asked —and pressed - fo stay on 
as a faculty member in Nalanda, after 
he had completed his studies. He 
mentioned his commitment, and here 
he invoked Buddha himself, to spread 
enlightenment “to all lands.” He asked 
the rhetorical question: “Who would 
wish to enjoy it alone, and to forget 
those who are not yet en-lightened?” 
If the seeking of evidence and 
vindication by critical arguments is part 
of the tradition of science, so is the 
commitment to move knowledge and 
understanding beyond locality. Science 
has to fight parochialism, and Nalanda 
was firmly committed to just that. 

(Dr. Amartya Sen, who won the Nobel 
Prize in Economics in 1998 and was 
awarded the Bharat Ratna in 1999, is 
Professor of Economics and 
Philosophy at Harvard University in the 
U.S. and chairman of the Interim 
Governing Board of Nalanda 
University.) Q 
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JAMIA'S PREMCHAND 





ARCHIVE 


- Syed Mohd. Amir* 


“Of all national assets archives are the __ 


most precious: they are the gift of one 
generation to another and the extent 
of our care of them marks the extent 
of our civilization”. 
Arthur G. Doughty 
Jamia Millia fslamia, a 
brainchild of the national leaders like 
Maulana Mohamed Ali, Maulana 
Mehmud Hasan, Abdul Majid Khwaja, 
Dr. Mukhtar Ahmad Ansari and 


* Jamia’s Premchand Archives & Literary 
Centre, Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi-110025 
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Mahatma Gandhi came into existence 
when a group of ardent: nationalists 
broke away from M.A.O.Collage on 
29" Oct.1920. This was a period of 
great political. & religious flux in India 
when Non- Cooperation & Khilafat 
Movement was in full swing. Ever since 
then Jamia has upheld its commitment 
to a composite national culture, which 
has been built up, stone by stone and 
sacrifice-by-sacrifice. Born in few tents 
in Aligarh, this university has seen. 89 
long years, and is now situated in a 
sprawling 218 acres campus in South 
Delhi. The University has expanded 
and become known as a premier 
educationa! institution of the country. 
It is therefore, not surprising that 
Rabindranath Tagore once called to 
Jamia, as one of the most progressive 
educational institutions of India due to 
its educational and literary 
achievements through the ages. _ 
Premchand Archives (JMI) 

“The - Oxford English 
dictionary defines Archives, which is 
also used in the plural when meaning 
a collection of documents, as a place 
in which public records or other 
historical documents are kept, and 
econdiy, as historic records or 
document so preserved. 

Archives constitute the memory 
of nations and of societies, shape their 
identity, and are a cornerstone of the 
information society. By providing 
evidence of human actions and 
transactions, archives support 
administration and underlie the rights 
of individuals, organizations and 


we 


states. By guaranteeing citizens' rights | 


of access to official information and to 
knowledge of their history, archives are 
fundamental to. democracy, 
accountability and good governance. 
Jamia’s Premchand Archives 
& Literary Centre was established as 
‘University Archives’ in Jamia Millia 
Islamia, New Delhi, in 2004. This is an 


effort to recognize and acknowledge ` 


the contribution of Munshi 
Premchand (1880-1936) to Urdu/ 
Hindi novel. It represents Premchand’s 
legacy as well as the composite culture 
of Urdu and Hindi. 
building unostentiously preserves for 
posterity precious original documents 
and contemporary photographs of 
eminent nationalist leaders providing 
unique original materials for 
reconstruction of their role in 
India'sstruggle for freedom asa 
cultural heritage. 

Our relevance to the people: — 

“We will guarantee that each 
and every person has the opportunity 
to reflect on the past and open a 
window’. 

The work of the Premchand 
Archives is of significant relevance to 
each and every person dealing with the 
lives and times of the great literary 
figures, freedom fighters of India and 
founders of Jamia. The preservation 
and handling down of public archives 
are linked to fulfilling, “the people's right 
to know” and “access to posterity.” This 
is to guarantee that people will have 
the opportunity to correctly understand 
the history and what the future should 


This beautiful. 
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be. By using the University Archives, 
any one can reflect on Jamia's past 
also and harness them for public 
policies. We will continue our activities 
to relate a better Archival repository for 
ourselves as well as for the future 
generations. 
Our Objectives: 
In order to make the Centre accessible 
and appealing to each and every 
person: | | 
+ We will further advance the 
collection and preservation of 
historically important documents 
related to not just Premchand but 
other literary figures of Hindi/Urdu 
literature and his contemporaries. 


+ We will further promote the 


digitalization of archives with a view 
to making them available through 
the Internet. 

¢ We will expand opportunities to 
.Come in contact with and develop 
an interest of the people in public 
archives through exhibitions and 
other activities like national & 
international seminars and 
extension lectures on Premchand 
and founding fathers of Jamia. 

¢ We will strengthen our cooperation 
with relevant organizations, 
including local government, 
research institution & societies etc. 

¢ We will carry out our activities with 
a commitment to provide user 
oriented services. 

Collection in Focus: 

The Centre is involved in the 
task of conserving and preserving 
papers of the prominent national 
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leaders .of India, founders of Jamia, 
literary figures, writers & poets of 
national & international fame since its 


inception. Among these prominent — 


men of learning are included: .. 

Dr. Zakir Husain (1897-1969), . - 

Dr. M. A. Ansari (1880-1936), 

Maulana Mohamed Ali (1878- 

1931), —— 

Mohd. Asaf Ali (1888-1953), 

Maulana Shaukat Ali (1873- 1936), 

Munshi Premchand (1880-1936) 

Maulana Hamid Hasan Qadri 

(1887-1964) . 

Pt. Banarsidas Chaturvedi (1 892- 

1985) - 

9. Qurratulain Hyder (1926-2007) 

10. Prof. Khwaja Ahmad Farooq! 
(1917-1986) 

11. Ralph Russell (1918-2008) 

12. Dr. Qamar Rais (1932-2009) ` 


D NOUA WN> 


13. Dr. A. M. ‘Zutshi’, ‘Gulzar Dehlavi' ` 


(In pipeline) 


14. Noor Jahan, Sarwat, (In-pipeline) — 


15. Prof. Siddiqur Rahman Qidwai, (In 
` pipeline), etc. 

The work of the Archives has a 
vital significance for the future. The 
present is built on the past. The present 
gives rise to the future. The records of 
our past and present must be handed 
down to the next generation of people, 
who will explore their own future with 
our history in mind. Through the 
preservation and wider use of public 
archives, we will enrich the historical 
understanding of the people. This is 
the mission of the Premchand Archives 
& subis: LÀ Center. ` 
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Archives is now. engaged in 
collecting. the. . manuscripts, 
photographs and Premchand's 
writings, published and unpublished 
works on him & his work-translations. 
His writings -have influenced social, 
political & cultural consciousness in 
India at a popular level, which 
ultimately made him the most secular 


icon and intellectual spirit behind the : 


anti- colonial struggle of the Indian 
people. His solutions were idealistic, 
but his great contribution lies in posing 
the questions at that point in time, in 
novel and short stories which had till 
then been restricted only to romance. 
Premchand & Jamia: 

Munshi Premchand, real name 
Dhanpat Rai, (31 July 1888- 8 Oct. 
1936) poet, novelist and writer of short 
stories, was one of the leading literary 
figures of the 20th century. He was 
struck by the nationalist fever in 1920s 
and he himself headed Mahatma 


Gandhi's call for Non-Co-Operation 


movement (1920-22). He left his 
government job to actively participate 
in the freedom struggle and went on 
to become a writer of national fame in 
the proceeding years. 

Premchand's works reflects one 
of the most important periods in the 
history of India- the period of freedom 
struggle. Premchand used literature 
for the important purpose of arousing 
public awareness about national and 
social issues in a moving and 
passionate style. He was fluent in 
Urdu, Hindi, Persian and English and 


consciously sought to write great 


literature in the spoken language of the 
common man. He created the genre 
of the serious novel and the serious 
short story in both the languages, Hindi 
and Urdu. His magnum opus is 


considered to be Godaan. It is the best 


and the last novel of Premchand 
written in 1934-35. Besides, he wrote 
several memorable short stories like: 
Kafan, Namak Ka Darogha, Eidgah 
and Poos Ki Raat, many of them 
brought together in collections, for 
example Soz-i-Watan, published in 
1907, the British later banned it. It is 
worth mentioning that Premchand 
chaired the historic first all-India 
conference of the Indian Progressive 
Writers’ Association in April 1936 at 
Lucknow. 

Munshi Premchand, the master 
storyteller thus explained; Literature 
shows us the path, it arouses our 
humanness, infuses in us noble feelings, 
broadens our views. He believes in the 
social function of art, the writer for him, 
was a missionary who had to gear his 
writing to the deliberate portrayal of reality 
- in particular, its decadent feature, with the 
intention of reforming it. Our social & 
practical circumstances, he wrote to a 
friend, force to educate the people 
whenever we get the chance, the more 


intensely we feel, the more didactic, we _ 


become. 

It is important to note that 
‘Munshi Premchand inaugurated the 
‘Hindi Sabha’ when it was established 
in Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi in 
1932. He wrote in “Hansa”, “Probably 
it is for the first time in the history of 
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India that the foundation stone of 
Hindustani Sabha is being laid on 8" 
March, 1932 jointly by the Urdu and 
Hindi writers & Poet of Delhi in the 
Jamia Millia Islamia. Its aim will be to 
bring the writers from these streams 
together and will spread love, affection 
and unity amongst them. It will also 
create a platform for.the exchange of 
ideas and thoughts from the different 
streams and pave way for the success 
of “Hindustani Language”. 

One of the best novels of 
Premchand “Kafan' was published in 
Jamia in 1935 under the guidance of 
Dr. Abid Husain. Maktaba Jamia also 
published the self-edited version of the 
collection of stories “Zad-e-rah” by 
Premchand. Later on, the classic 
novels “Maidan-i-Amal” & “Godan” 
were also published from Maktaba 
Jamia, New Delhi in 1936 & 1939 
respectively. 

Progress through the years: 

— JPALC has published the 
Calendar of Dr. M.A.Ansari's 
Corraspondence in 2005, Calendar of 
Dr. Zakir Husain's Correspondence in 
2006 and Calendar of Maulana 
Mohamed Ali's Correspondence in 
2008. These Calendars are edited by 
Prof. S. M. Azizuddin Husain, 
(Director of Archives), Jamia's 
Prem:chand Archives & Literary Centre, 
Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi. At 
present, the work of Conservation and 
preservation of Maulana Mohd Ali 
papers is in progress and Subject 
listing & descriptive listing of Maulana 
Mohc Ali papers is ready for research 
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purposes as a primary source material 
for the scholar. The remaining volumes 
of the Calendar of Maulana Mohd Ali's 
Correspondence are going to be 
publish.soon under the able guidance 
of the Director. We have also collected 
seven hundred important books (700). 
related to Premchand in which some 
are written by Premchand, himself, and 
some are written by eminent writers of 
Hindi and Urdu in our Centre. 

It is to further highlight the 
relevance of the genius, that the 
JPALC organize Munshi Premchand 
Memorial Lecture. The First Munshi 
Premchand Memorial Lecture was 
delivered by Mr. Keki. N. Daruwalla 
in English in Yasser Arafat Hall, Jamia 
Millia Islamia, New Delhi, on 15 
February, 2007 and the Second 
Munshi Premchand Memorial 
Lecture was delivered by Prof. Syed 
Jafar Raza, (Former Head), Deptt. of 
Urdu, University of Allahabad, 
Allahabad in Urdu in Sir Edward Saeed 
Hall, Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi, 
on 31 October, 2007. Third Munshi 
Premchand Memorial Lecture was 
delivered by Mrs. Maitret Pushpa in 
Hindi on 8 Oct. 2009. We have also 
published the First, Second & Third 
Munshi Premchand Memorial Lecture 
one after another. JPALC has also 
organized a Symposium on 
‘Relevance of Premchand's Literary 
Heritage.in 215 Century’, on 30 July 
2007 and a Painting exhibition on 
‘Illustrations of Premchand's Short 


Stories’.on 29-04 Oct. 2008 on the . 
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occasion of the poundalion-eay at 
Jamia. 

it is also worth mentioning that 
two Lectures was.also organized by 
the centre titled ‘Pt.. Banarsidas 
Chaturvedi Aur Unka Daur’ in 


collaboration with IGNCA, New Delhi, - 


on 22 Jan. 2008 and-another dedicated 
to Padma Bhushan Pt. Banarsidas 
Chaturvedi titled ‘Photography as a 


Potent Tool for Documenting 


History’ on 24 Dec. 2009. Holding of 
these lectures and symposiums was 
an effort on our part to illuminate young 
scholars and fellow readers on various 
issues that concern the historical and 
literary studies today about these great 
personalities of 20th century. 
Conservation includes archival 
(1) the proper diagnosis of the decayed 
material (2) timely curative treatment 
and (3) appropriate prevention from 
further decay. The success of efforts 


for conservation depends upon ail 


these factors, while preventive 


conservation plays a very vital role. 


Preventive conservation has assumed 
more importance in our country 
because a large number of institutions 
do not have proper conservation 
facilities. In fact, if diagnosis in time is 
followed by proper preventive 
measures, much of the problems can 
be avoided. . 

JPALC follows the maxim that 
Prevention is better than cure. Itis our 


prime responsibility to safeguard the _ 


records at every cost for future 
generation. There are two important 


à 4 


x} 


causes of deterioration of Archival 
Material. These are; 

1. Ignorance (Dangerous) 

2. Negligence (Unpardonable) 

To become an accessible 
information service centre that selects, 
preserves and promotes civic use of 
documents preserved in Archives. 
Facilities for Fumigation of the records 
& repair and rehabilitation of records 
are available in the Archives. Round 
the clock air- conditioning has bees 
provided in the Manuscript Sections 


and Data- loggers have been installed - 
to record humidity & temperature in the 


section every 8 hours. 

The Premchand Archives has a 
full-fledged conservation unit with all 
the modern facilities for conservation 
and restoration on scientific lines under 
the supervision of its professional staff. 
The Archival laboratory is not only well 
equipped with various sophisticated 
devices, but is also manned by experts 
who carry out a variety of programmes 
for ensuring the safekeeping of the 
Archival material. Archives has been 
following and implementing scientific 
procedures and guidelines for sharing, 
preserving & utilizing our documentary 
heritage. The goal of its preservation 
programme is stabilization and long- 
term survival of the documents for 
ensuring access overtime. The 
approach to preserve its holding is very 
systematic, well planned, research 
oriented and aimed at preserving 
information from being irretrievably lost 
to posterity. There are (1) Special 
fumigation chamber to. preserve rare 
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documents by approved chemical 
methods. (2) Hand lamination with 
imported Japanese tissue paper for 


_ very rare & important documents. (3) 


Special stacking, shelving & display 
facility for all rare documents. 


- Our Principal functions within this 


programme are: 
(1) Conservation Treatment 

(2) Optimum Storage Condition 
(3) Safety 8 Security of the — 
Records/documents, 

All the documents are kept in an 
air-conditioned room to control the 
climatic conditions round the clock. 
Before undertaking any conservation 
treatment, the nature of the 
documents, its type and extent of 
damage are carefully noticed. The 
process of restoration starts with the 
cleaning, dusting and fumigation of the 
documents. Afterwards, the numbering 
of the pages (pagination) is given to 
every sheet (folio) minutely checking 
the catchwords. Repair of the 
document (major & minor) is done very 
carefully. 

- There are certain stages of 
conservation viz; (1) Fumigation, (2) 
Pagination (3) Dismantling of the 
pages, (4) Removal of the acidity and 
stain (De- acidification), (5) Removal 
of old patches and dark glue material 
on paper, and after passing through 
these stages, we come to the final 
stage of Conservation and restoration, 
(6) Lamination of the documents. 
Solvent lamination is applied with the 
help of acetone covering the document . 
with cellulose acetate foil and tissue 
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paper without the use of any y kind. of 7 


heat and pressure. This process is very 
effective to restore the paper for a 
longer period and there is no risk of 
damage rather it reduces the thickness 
of the acetate foil. ... 

: Grades (category) and coding 
(numbering) are given to the 
documents after examining their 
physical condition and ‘extent of 
damage on the same pattern .of 
National Archives of India, New Delhi. 
They are nicely kept in separate 
almirahs according to their grades and 
codes -within polythene. bags 
encapsulated into rough sheets. 
Docketing. & Bindings of the 


manuscripts are being done by the. 


skilled bookbinders, which are familiar 
with the process of solvent lamination, 
minor repair and integration of the 
paper. The work of restoration is done 
under the able guidance of 
Mr.O.P.Kalra (Solvent Lamination 
Expert, Rtd. NAI, New Delhi). Once the 
process of preservation is complete, 

the final stage of conservation begins. 


Descriptive listing of the document is . 


undertaken, wherein it involves the 
‘noting of a brief description of the 
document along with date and address 
of the sender and the receiver. This 
listing is then corrected and proofread. 
Thereafter, this listing is published in 
the form of a calendar, which can be 
used by the research scholar as a 
primary source ‘material in Archives. 


| Archival Materials are important 
not only as the object of the past but 
also because. of the information and 
knowledge, they contain. It is, 
therefore, one of the main duties of the 
present generation to save this: form 
of national heritage and to pass them 
on to the future generaiion. Therefore, 
both preventive. & curative precautions 
must be taken to protect archival 
documents from deterioration and to 
bring them back as close as possible 


to their engine! strength flexibility and . 


legibility. . 

| It is only hoped that the reader 
has gained a better understanding 
about the protection, preservation and 


conservation and how it affects library . 


collection. A sound preservation plan 
which includes. environmental and 
storage conditions and a disaster plan 
will give any collection a solid base on 
which to survive. And knowing the 
details of various conservation 


. treatments should help the archivist 


make decisions on how best to deal 
with damaged items in their collections 
in the libraries and archives. In either 
case, knowledge is power and with this 
power the archivist can help make their 
collections last for generations.to come 


without the fear of its damage. Thus - 


from the above discussion, we reach 


to the conclusion that we must protect | 


archival documents from any sort of 


a at anys cost. a 


The author is working as Conservationist in Jamia's Premchand Archives & Literary Centre, Jamia 
Millia Islamia, New Delhi, .110025. He has also worked as Asstt. Conservationist in the Dr. Zakir 


Husain Library, JMI,, New Delhi-25. ` 
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BLASPHEMY AND THE 


ISLAMIC`WAY 





- Wahiduddin Khan* 


Due to some recent events in 
Pakistan, the issue of blasphemy. is 
again in the news. It is generally held 
that Islam prescribes capital 
punishment for those who commit 
blasphemy; that is, us-ing abusive 
language against the Prophet of Islam. 
But this | is quite untrue. According to 
Islam, blasphemy is simply a misuse 
of freedom and not a cognisable 
offence; the blasphemer is not liable 
to incur legal punishment. 

This kind oflaw has no basis in 
Islamic scriptures. If someone uses 


abusive -lan- -guage agairist the 
Prophet,- Muslims must take it as a 


case of misunderstanding, and then try 


to remove this misunderstanding. They 
are required to do so by engaging in 
discussion or by providing the 
blasphemer with Islamic literature that 
gives the true image of the Prophet of 
Islam. - 

To use abusive language 
against the Prophet or to praise him 
are both a matter of one’s own choice... 
Whatever the choice, it is in God's 
domain to pass judgrnent on it. 
Muslims have nothing to do in this 
situation except try to remove the 
misunderstanding and then leave the 
rest to God. 

If there is such a case which 
could be called blasphemy - and in 
anger one tries to punish the offender, 
one is simply reacting negatively to the 
situation. And acting in this way is 
looked upon with extreme disfavour in 


Islam. Islam always tries to go to the 


root cause of any given problem. 

When one abuses the Prophet 
of Islam, it is most probably due to 
some kind of provocation. Without 
provocation, this kind of negative 
attitude is extremely unlikely. That is 
why the Quran advises Muslims to get 
at the real reason. 

The Quran points to one such 
root cause behind this kind of act and 
urges Muslims to try to come to grips 
with it: “But do not revile those (beings) 
whom they invoke instead of God, lest 
they, in their hostility, revite God out 
of ignorance.” (6:108) 

It is on the record that, during 
the Prophet's time, there were some 
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non-believers whò used to use abusive 
language against the Prophet of Islam. 
The Prophet of Islam never suggested 
any legal. punishment for those 
persons. He simply directed them to 
one of his companions, Hassan bin 
Sabit al-Ansari, who would. respond 
to their blasphemous statements and 
remove their misunderstanding by 
means of argument. 

Islam suggests : capital 
punishment for only one offence, and 
that is murder. Except in the case of 
murder, there is no such severe legal 
punishment in Islam. If ever there were 
any case of such punishment -being 
meted out, it must have been in 
obedience to an executive order - an 
extremely rare exception -and not 
carried out under any general law of 
punishment. 

Moreover, meting out 
punishment is the prerogative of an 
established court and not of any 
individual or non-governmental 
organisation. According to Islam, if 
anyom commits a crime, his case wil 
be referred to a court estab lished by. 
law and, after com pleting the required 
judicial proceedings, the judge will 
give his verdict. And then it i; only for 
the authorised police to implement the 
court: order, not any civilian. . 

The whole scheme of Islam is 
based on the process of peaceful 
dialogue. In a verSE of the Quran, God 
Almighty gives this injunction to: the 
Prophet: “So, [0 Prophet] remind them: 
your task is only to remind, you are not 
over them a warden.” (88:21-22) | 

This is the standard Isla-mic 
response to problems; -and the case 
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of blasphemy is cer-tainly no 


exception. Muslims must, therefore, 
exhort people in a friendly manner. 
They must try to change their hearts 
and minds. It must be borne in mind 
that the Quran is not a criminal code; 
it is a book of persuasion. So Muslims 


‘must deal with such cases by 


reasoning and not by meting out 
punishment. 

It is tantamount to defama-tion 
of Islam to say that Islam cannot give 
a reason-based response, and that is 


why it endeavours to inflict physical . 


punishment on those who make any 
kind of negative remark against the 
Prophet. Islam, after all, is a rational 
religion; all Islamic teachings are 
based on reason and argument. Islam 
relies on rational argument rather than 
on any kind of physical punishment. 
In the Islamic scriptures, the 


- Quran and the Hadith, there is no such 


injunction’ to deliver physical 
punishment to one who commits 
blasphemy. This law was only made 


-during the Abbasid period and is an 


expression of the imperatives of that 
period. At that time, the Muslims had 
established ‘their empire and were in 
political supremacy. Due to their sense 
of pride at having accomplished this, 
they made such a law. But it was a 
clear innova-tion. And according to the 
Hadith, every innovation in the religion 
of-lslam must needs be rejected. 

The writer is an Islamic scholar and 
founder of the Centre for Peace and 


Spirituality International. 


x 


- ARTA aeuy* 


wr waa a yafaa arate 
Fan, afte a SR rann anfe 91 
Swa sk were ax WAR war ueq 
asd Year à Waa qaaa À me 
Wirt waar Yi ga cri ve à | aa 


À gra om we WIR avé om 


et pt et er Tika fran eft af 
gel AIR À EAU GI WA PIN EST 
RAT TI PRA SIR dd fart anfòm 


“da gR HR, Souo 
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ot ii a Pre ax ogra aa ag eff fèb 
a PR, aa da’ a vè er, ale 
ars’ | Oa ar yfes À adi afar at fear 
war or al wear @ sfa aafia vè cen 
te paR at wars À Areva at ate 
ay a onfè @ arene we oe ali è ara 
BA oe À Pòz A and | sxe sear 
eal. or ve afèya gear Tan, 
JO ato PART a whol À are—earer 
def Gardiajyary ot Yi Sara fai 
$ ole ual ay dt fear AN an! va 
gag ard @ fara day À afafa afte 
q GMT aval ot er ve ox E 
aa dy ond? eft) ved dafoa yfera 
Aam SEY or) Gear ot ora what AN 
aiani è aaga dent SIRI fear omar 
STI ga JO À Gar a yf A ad 
gaia 4 PAIX À Gat yfera we NATI 
ai dete YET fear M TÈ) 
PAT ari ufa/ad al èd @ ex a 
Wal GETO À SR À gro 

— Wite24 À ala À auf À ye 
os fear agi andi etal at dt Au 
D aes ZA| à what dea ard ax qaf 
Yast @ fd an ot dar LI, Afòn 
weld GA cert À un À AY Wo 
fear afè ae we sx an ver on fè 
qa À SIGN Gè aay waa À ax at 
daar ae af fara eff fèb wast wera À 
AT SRA UW à au afè ta SF | dd 
loft SRI SAT aR YO) wes West 
PT PRE HET HY UH fora wR 41824 
Yoga à ure Rp À Var D anda 
Rafa à faxte ax fan, Rat cart 
+ fad fafesr mdt at GRR mea 
UST | Sah Porta ‘47 di AA SAVE 
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PT ANT era À 

pur hot PROSPER 
F fer à are dal at azi Aa PI 
aaas ati sa ae À anfèt ae a 
DSI wart À gid IM BE 
wa ox fear) af 1824 À aqua wt A 
aera us, ga ford andi otal ot 
tea. ard ae ax cat À an n asi 
sor À JR cad, at afè alt & Mk 
oa Meera oft, et wat arf à aai 
À SAT | Sa SIRI TH Var À PAA 
anana à fè (fèv) à fod ond 
à, tra attra dre faen a ydf van 
yea à disi Vale gal ot AT 
À adf À maen À ann eff: tet 
got è dire pon afte wama À 
fear wad À 1 sa Brel ot sx anan 
at fe BAD Abe À an ar a 


à ge A vd | oat ex dar a man fèb. 


IT AR wt Ww IS & fad AGI 
PT WA art à dort @ ware fed a we 
è af AA saat onfa ¢ af ae at 
wre a fxr vagia. à uni À Far avi 
OR sae! wart et AA adi @ aa 
JE fear ara 

NAA Ad AT. WaTA—1857:—  : . 

. era RUN À af 1856 ab DAT 
Youri adate eet am al get dra 
wer TAT fy BA ot fea AA MA FRA 
ot yar a are @ adf À MAT ura À, 
fire de à ateer A ats fòn a ava 
STI Ra ak qual or ad ae oe 
À fad stu tar MAFIA er we AN 
. oft qoy À 28 weal, 1857 wt esaye 
(dura) À ra ang $ Age À An VI 
19d). cas! à fasts ae fear) sel aaa 
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Hapoel À 3441 seat à A afta ae | 


Eg fia an sè dt aa av fear mani 


10 HS, 1857 mY Ars Bradt A À mi 


gezal(ègfi what) à fasts ax fear) fès la 


ak way ad at dar HT fèe avi San 
ee MOUNN anes ae ee MO ee YAN 
ghem À | 

af 1857 D AJAN $ MAR Ww 
WARE Roi à ado À Gar À Aa 
a enr fò ve aty oe africa 
aa @ aut five fox à ue at 
wr of Sin ai wel A af 1857 À 
aRaa a va onda fèy Prat à fasts 
a fear 2 aa: saat ear À wad gi 
aa à dx afta’ (Martial Races) + 
adi ay ax. fear art am den 40 afèm 
a afte adf dora a SU and 


OAA an af ai aid ant à 
fists at gr à sol at were at À 
oft | tadadl @ are ada da À fats 


afas aat à ad ot art att 


unifies / annfèfas gani tq RE RE 


_ Rea À veel are WA 1829 À UR 
trié dra À grue À ‘aves Yetoifaesd 
did" @r ABA fear MAT AT! ATAN GUN 


way af 1827 À ard fr fes ana 


D ABA RA NI | JEN ART À wafer 


gan a fèq ad oF aa qugal qx eet 


ot ald af 1834 À fafeer anou at 
aa PNR À ara Men ware av af 
TS fad arr À av anfòm ati 
adi gat at IAN eet de ae vf) 


- e att, et à da-fran ox waar - 


Wa qed À Geel Vaal san we fear 
avd À, re ‘on a ‘wider’ À am À 


{ 


WMT WAT: MA R Bea ARG A SANTT 
ard & foret Rat ar MAT fan er 
ak sad. a à qe a Ren we fèm 


eed ot) af 1829 À ofa AAA à AA 
A “ua off four" sann an fort 


anA 6 asf A 1500 à afte ana 


fase: sird. a1 set axe ater À aux. 


MENN eS Sree een W A es 
mÀ | | 


ae arn se orp afk ate asi ter à 
ay or of, at saat af ar at ve qa 


sel fart eff ar at taal av aera aT 


da ax Ga ardt eft fòn afai ax 
ai ft are À weary L fe TABA 


Ufa oY JA at AN we saat fòma. at 


ade wx ufa- alt frar À Wart sta a 
wer fear mÀ RR di a ar Genn 


HET Wa a] SA VA SA BAMA Hl 


vet @ ara adl at Pram aarad 
varia RaR ot ear À va x 
oral vdi off | faq ufòsa vè aad 
ot fè ad an af èl M M 
qed arn aan da Va famant à 
ad et apd eff at ai À ar et aen 
ST) V4 16 at À 4.41 RI fat at 


sevi fd ET Fara GT War A | Jia 


À avan a bid ofa à dla etd 
À, où vit a fais ét x urd À FR 
ar ura en fèb RER À wea mra 
èl af 1829 À ad menm wat à fad 
afes A VWATI MÈ fea Ret o 
WaR—waR dea uaa Gan À arise 


Wat 9) GIP or anda wri À. 


YAR RAN ward ASTI adult arè 
ware À ee adr yar fr}, 


er ee okt sou an 
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fer von SI Alea wr 4 -ge a Îa 


è, A ik a ka 


fran Pre 1 a 


Loan saten: è siaa q 
(1848-1856) À dé afsp, amp a 
ARE data aa JR vec ar ad 
1853 À Ol. À qad ae Ya dell Ga AT 
à ate Ya ass fè TE] af 1851 À 
JA SER oT PAT AREA EST | Va AA 
Wa WT SI Wa SEY ET Gal aw fia 
$ fed ster var at fear à da AA 
SAR ax fear afè oa waa or fe-qud 
PT area $ aq uaa AA we adr À 


wert à onn a on! Bren @ Man man 


a dû Rien aa e ore ati À ana 
art. oft) af 1850 À anfèt fran 


afefraa’. (Religious Disabilities act) . 


fè RAR vag) ann pg anfèt 


“rant à fata ad 1856 Ñ fè Pear 


qafdare afafa (Hindu Widow's 
Remarriage act) ar! S4 aaa stan 


-A ata eft fe à wa wad fò ha, 


fòm a sifle mama a Herrera 


“FAB fad Pear reyèl 


ard ward of Fur 
BU Baa DI Ada arate Refer 
or fèn fafesr afèm aah. ae, ang. 


«MA af 1932 À Be af gre “at 


seas yfwn À ga ver far on | fega 
À aga aa À aga à, RTE fun aa 
A fò. ANR wpa cen AW 
wa & fad waza avi a asd à, gou 
aa A aot HART or qa BI ad Fata 
aft A emete aed È AT AVA 


Wen À et wel ae famn ardt di aa 


of cen cet € | are fètg et a quer, 
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aka à amas fan or fie è fèb 


Si aa @ an AA aa ae wer 
ax an à afèm Aasa à fart à 
fe SA a aren afar ret aa 
ATEN À sèl” 


are che à gf à af à fòd 


ce, RAR à fa Sen | 


oua RRR ak car À wad | 


ea fafew anfèraiaj à fafon wa @ fea 
ot adil Am or dear AAA arent 
ol re À ve av gf agen or ata 
erat dar fear; ad 1861 À gyfa ya 
atè ma À gè À al adt @ fan 
a fèm Ré aa fed wa) oa fèr 
asl À gfè @ ford aud afore AE A 
at: don à ata awed ot À uaaa 
| OR tex Yfera À dara fear via AN A 


Pa À 41 À gfe af 1857 À ANP 


agaa AT À aa: GREN He NET è 
OO DW DWE KAN arc 
adi D faq EMI  : 


Ga sus ee SANS | 


a wher era à va ax falter ar 
ga à adf à fed ame, Ma 
a wRr sen - PrafRa fea rar asi 


gede ava wikia wda eta à | sèv 


À fe gf a aa a gan anfèt 
ot Rega adi A fear ard a qui at 
A RO wel tar aed | arga 


wi wer gswan yfe a faga adf 


q fear SÈ de ST wear anes yfera | 


Ñ 10 aR a Ria gfera À 5 farra à 
afs a ert at orl | race cen frat 


al adi faxed a at | Preafakaa satan, 


RSR aga wa sua pde fad 


è, ot dead dé tit ASA (1) defers 
(2) fi (3) agger (4) AAR (6) AJE (6) 
gmt (7) TERAT (8) afer (9) St (10) 
Aid (11) got (12) AA (13) EE (14) - 
aff a wel À au BA Ma 


gaama (15) APR (16) ats (17) soon 


(18) “eet (19) FAI (20) BA (21) 
east (22) as men (23) Ati fòm ant 
À À a gfera à adf @ ford greet at 
ol ur @ AMA €, fe-q À À (1) sak (2) 
WRT den SIRI dE (3) vite (4) rogar 
(5) Ra cen gaam À à (1) dort 
Avan (2) on (3) ra dem (4) MA | 

-ge ar wd à After di ot ote 
(1) Fae, TA adf et qi ar wen 
D. ve foe À af a at, (2) aes; 
géo À pH à wa 10 Afè frag, [eer > 
q aay vert aai- dod aasa ef (3) 


Ra gfera Tara ya @ gone aaa 


an wel axed wada @ abil at A 
faa ard | sa ara ar fasts araarh avel 
wre fèb ft at TI af, at AA 
Radar ef, mi vo A afya À a van 
wa Ge dora à wa foa À A a 
ve | Qi À Rafer oe at gfau À aff 
q fear sm | 


a 


“ean fore eur aie fee’ WS 425, ARI W975, menen eae gw afè w pi 
fao 4740/23, STAR US, 1g fèceit-110 002 À sad: | 
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Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in 1904 
being 16 years old. 
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- Editor’s Note. & 


Vastanvi Issue 


Though religious and 
political issues are not our foray 
but when any of them assume 
importance which they do not 
` deserve we too feel their impact. 
Darul uloom Deoband is an 

| | | a internationally known Islamic 

1. Words for all Season n s ‘seminary. It was established to 

| safe-guard the community from 

| | . the onslaught ‘of British 

. Exclusion, Equality and Social Justice 6 | gover nment. To protect the 

` (PARTI) | 2 oun l Muslim community from the 

| | influence of western ideas and 
-Satya P. Gautam - culture and infuse feeling of — 

` nationalism were its motto. in 

1940's when a section of Muslims 

a -Satish Bhatnagari were misled by their so.called 

o. | A _westernised leaders and raised 

« Russia and Netaji || their voice for a separate Islamic 

State it wasDarululoom Deoband 

which warned of such a sinister 

.. Wine and Tulips in Kabul = demand. Clarices from ground 

"3 the main national stream and 

| sided with Indian National 

.` Outlines of Guru Nanak’s | Congress for freedom . and 

Metaphysics = | opposed partition of the country. 


- - Gopalkrishna Gandhi. | 


. 1857 and the Gates of Lucknow 


- Dipak Basu 


Darululoom Deoband 
| occupies an important status and 
. Major Initiatives Education is looked at for guidance on 

Advancement of Minorities. issues related to. Islamic faith. It 


a Jaidev Singh Kohli 
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.... is unfortunate that in recent times guidance and directions sought from here by 
individuals in the form:of “Fatwa” in a particular perspective and circumstances 
_ were given undue publicity and that too in a distorted form. The curriculum followed _ 
in Deoband strictly. adheres to the guidance drawn from the Holy Quran and 
Traditions (sayings of the Prophet) Islam is considered a complete way of life so 
‘Deoband train and produce such scholars that in their worldly lives they become 
true ambassador of Islam. By their knowledge and training they may be able lo. 
establish a. peaceful society and inculcate feelings of love and amity. 





In the present day world methoas and ways of preaching and so also the 
life-style of people have changed. Moreover, the abolition of Zamindari and ceiling 
_ of land has adversely affected the Muslim Community. Now along. with religious 
education it has become imperative for a Muslim to learn about the science and 
technology and get himself involved in it for leading a decent living. Perhaps this 
was the motive which was translated into practice by appointing a well qualified 
theologian, industrialist, educationist as vice-chancellor of the seminary. Maulana 
` Ghulam Mohammed Vastanvi, a cleric of high order and also a post graduate in 


= Management took the rein of Darululoom in January 2011. During the Course.of 


his initial interaction with media he made a reference of the rapid industrialization 


— ` and development in Gujrat, his parental state. It was just a casual remark which 


needed no-comments or attention: True that in 2002. with active conivance and 
patronage of the Gujrat Government a leash of terror was let loose and thousand 
of Muslims were brutally killed and uprooted from their homes and hearths. 

Humanity will not forget and forgive the perpetrators of Gujrat carnage. We wonder 
how this innocent remark on development in Gujrat aroused a'hatred' campaign 
‘against Vastanvi forcing him to resign from the vice-chancellor ship of the seminary. 
_This short-sightedness of the Management of Darul uloom to ostracize Vastanvi 
and ask for his registration will not pay in long run. | 


Azad’ s 53rd Death Anniversary 


| “ On February 22, 2011 Academy held an impressive publié “oi at {Press 

Club Lucknow to perpetuate the memory of Maulana Azad. The function was 
attended by luminaries from academic, political and intellectual fora. Dr. Quddus | 
_Hashmi, Secretary Azad Academy , conducted the proceedings while noted 
filmmaker Muzaffar Ali, a well social activist Professor Rup Rekha Verma, former 
vice chancellor of Lucknow University and others paid glowing tributes to late 
. Maulana. Mr. S.M.Nasim, Retired Director General of Police, president of the 
‘Academy, along mae host of Maulana’s lovers graced the occasion. + S A 
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WORDS FOR ALL ` 
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- Gopalkrishna Gandhi* 





Itis hard to imagine Faiz Ahmed 
Faiz, that brave, vital poet, Sufi, 


communist and chain-smoking holder 
of an overflowing red glass as 100 — 


years old. Yet, that is the age he would 
have reached on February 13, 2011. 


Such is the tragedy of the 
Partition that even one like |, born 
before that trauma, did not know of the 
magic power of this Pakistani poet's 


* Former administrator, diplomat and governor 


and heard its songs. 


verse until 1993 when Merchant Ivòry's 
In Custody appeared. By then, Faiz 
had been dead nine years. The tale of 
an Indian poet played by Shashi 


_ Kapoor was not on Faiz’s life. But the 


genius of Ismail Merchant introduced 
into the narrative the poetry of Faiz. 
This transporting music and Shabana 


| Azmi's acting lifted the film to a plane l 


had not expected to have.to catch up 
with, when I saw it on the large screen 
1 

Gham na kar, abr khul jaegaa, raat 
dhal'jaegi, rut badal jaegaa... (Grieve not, 
the leaden sky will open, you-will see 
the night yield and the season 
change...) belonged to my experience 
and yet not, for 1, unlettered in Urdu, 
had never read them and Hindicinema 


had kept me from Faiz. A friend, 


Nasreen Rehman, gave me Victor 
Kiernan's translation of Faiz with the 
suggestion that | make my ‘real’ 
acquaintance of Faiz with his Subh-e- 
Aazaadi (Dawn of Freedom) written on 
and for August 1947. 


Ye daagh daagh ujaalaa, ye shab-gazidaa sahar 
Vo intezaar thaa jiskaa, ye vo sahar nahin...” 


. (This stain-covered daybreak, this 


night-bitten dawn! This is not that long- 


_ looked-for break of day). 


As happens with all mundane 
beings, this ‘rising’ of Faiz in my | 
consciousness soon receded into the 
background, until. nearly a decade 
later, when | heard former prime 


. minister I.K. Gujral describe the ` 
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atmosphere of mutual suspicion in 
South Asia to a Sri Lankan. He did so 


with a quotation from Faiz. The visitor . 


was innocent of Urdu but Gujral 


provided a translation. He said: “We . 


are afraid of each other, we distrust 
each other, we live in doubt, in 
perpetual tension... Faiz Ahmed Faiz, 


the Pakistani poet....he was one of us 


` really... by ‘us’ | mean all secular South 


. Asians... has described this. condition 


in a lovely line, ` 

Aaj mera dil fikr mein hai... 
kah do, aaj ki shab jab diye jalaaen 
unchi rakkhen lau... which’ means 
“Today, doubt:fills my .soul... say to 


them all, This evening when they light - 


the lamps; let them keep the wicks 
turned high...’ We have to reach a time 
when we are not.bothered about 
whether the wicks are turned high or 


- - low. We have to light the mi of - 


mutual faith”. 


My next near-decadal date with . 
Faiz came in 2006 when at a - 


- conference, Prime Minister Manmohan 
Singh said something that reminded 
me of another immortal piece by Faiz. 
Those present at the meeting were 
expecting to hear the PM speak on 
security, terrorism and law and order. 
He did not disappoint them and gave 
them suggestions on how they could 
- contribute towards addressing those 


vital issues. But then, departing from 


the written speech, the PM said he 
would like them to do something 
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different as well. He said he would like 
them to take some time out of their 
busy schedules to do something about 
the condition of prisoners and under- 
trials in our jails. We need jails, prisons, 
‘correctional homes’, he said, but we` 
do not need to run them like they might 
have been in the middle ages. 


_ Listening to him, | could not but think 


offaiz's long periods in jail for his 
polit-ical belief, including a spell in 


_ solitary confinement. And Faiz’s 


Zindaan Ki Ek Subh. (A Prison 
Daybreak) scrolled down my head, 
particularly its lines: Duur darwaazaa 
khulaa koi, koi band huaa, Duur machliii 
koi zanjiir, Machalke roi, Duur utaraa 


` kisii. taale- kii jigar mein khanjar, Sar 


patakne lagaa rah-rahke dariichaa 
koi... (A distant door opens, another 
shuts, A distant chain scrapes sullenly, 
scrapes and sobs, Far off a dagger 
plunges into some locks’ vitals, a 
shutter rattles, rattles, _— its 


head...) 


| took the PM’s suggestion 
about prisons as an instruction and 
visited some of them in West Bengal, 
an experience that might not have 
come my way but for that conference 
and its unintended evocation of Faiz. 
The inmates were not uninterested in. 


-the reform. of conditions but their 


priority was release from jail. In one 


_ correctional home, one of the’ inmates 
l met was a young bearded. man. 


Speaking in Urdu, he said, he was a 


We 
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Pakistani who had come with a visa 


`ona pilgrimage to India when he was 


rounded up. “lam completely innocent, 
| have nothing to do with politics.” And 
then came the appeal for release. 
“That is not in my hands,” I said to him. 
“There is a law and it will give you every 
opportunity to explain what you have 
just said.” | could see I did nat convince 
him. 


Changing the subject, | asked 
“How are you spending your time 
here?” The answer was a surprise. 
“The place is beautiful, as | can make 
out from the:sky and the tree-tops that 
lam able to see... but | spend most of 
my time reading the Koran, something 
| never did when | was back home, 
free.” zè 


Faiz has a line: Sahn-e-zindan 
ke be-watan ashjaar (Trees of the 
prison yard, exiles...) 


Can Faiz's centenary find ways 


of- easing the sub continent's 


JE SA-A] GOMAN, YE We Ula WE I 
qe sda on fèe, UE 9E EY al YET II 


` procedures for each other'citizens 
imprisoned beyond their. border for 


offence which are unlinked to terror or 
conspiracy? 


The Faiz os that has 
most vitally permeated popular 
imagination is. Hum Dekhenge (We 


Shall Witness). The call for a mass 


uprising in favour. of human rights 
applies not just to regimes but also to 


tyrannies and can be seen as directed 


at the masterminds of terror. Few 
words, written in a different context, 
can .be so powerfully resonant in 
changed circumstances as that ghazal, 
especially in the elemental and eternal 
voice of Iqbal Bano.-lt is an alternative 
non-geopolitical anthem, one that has 
seized popular imagination, as AL 
Shall Overcome' has. . 


Some centenaries cannot pass 
with flowers and festschrifts alone. 


Q 
Courtesy: Hindustan Times 


TE 48 UET À FÉ raat GR AER | 
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This pitted dawn, snake-bitten sky of morning! 

We waited for this day, it came at last. 
But this was not our hope of heaven's dawning- _ 
The dreams our comrades cherished in the past. 


-Faiz Ahmad Faiz 
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EXCLUSION, EQUALITY AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 
(Part Il ) 


It is a distinctive feature of our 
common human heritage that different 
civilizations have contributed to the 
growth of human knowledge and skills 
in their own distinctive ways. An 
exclusionary modem euro-centric view 
of the development of science and 
technology during the last three 
centuries had discouraged and 
deprived us of acknowledging the vast 
richness of diverse forms of knowledge 
and skills which were available in 
different parts of the world before the 
_ Europeans came in contact with these 
_ societies. Fortunately, many of us are 
gradually learning to rectify this grave 


error. Therefore, in the long run, it : 


would depend on our value- 
orientations, policy perspectives, 
collective consensus and political will, 
whether the more recent achievements 
of human cognitive pursuits are used 
for the improvement of the human 
` condition at the global level, or they 
would continue to serve, as in the past, 
mainly the vested interests of the 
.prosperous, privileged and powerful 
sections of societies at the local, 
regional, national and global levels. It 
would be helpful to keep in view that 
the history of humanity is full of even 
and uneven, peaceful and violent, 
useful and damaging, enabling and 


disabling exchanges between different ` 


communities. Therefore, it would be 
‘arbitrary, unfair and misleading to 
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make a selective pick from the past to 
construct one’s preferred narrative for 
It would be more 
appropriate to treat the narratives of 
different human civilizations as 
testaments to the complex interactions, 
exchange of information, skills and 
technologies between peoples of 
different parts of the world during the ` 
last three millennia. 


According to the UNDP's 
Human Development Report (2005), 
the fact sheet on the Global 
Inequalities can be illustrated as 
follows: 


1- The richest 50 individuals in the 
worid have a combined tncome 
greater . than that of the poorest 
40 crore people. 


2- The poorest 40 percent of the 
world’s population receive only 5 per 
cent of global income, while the 
richest 10 per cent of the world’s 
population controls 54 percent of 
global i income. 


3- The first world of the advanced 


industrial countries, mainly North 
America and Western Europe, with 
25 percent of the world 
population,owns 86 per cent of the 
world’s industry and consumes 80 
percent of the world energy. 

4- On a per capita basis, a resident of 
the advanced industrial countries ` 
consumes at least three times as 


— 
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much water, ten times as much 
energy, thirteen times as much iron 
and steel, and fourteen times as 
much paper as someone living in a 
country like India or China. | 

5- The risk of dying from pregnancy 
related causes is 1 to 18 in Nigeria 
but 1 to 8700 in Canada. 


6- The industrial countries of the first 
world account for`neariy two-thirds 
of the global emissions of carbon 
dioxide from the combustion of 
fossil fuesis. They also account for 
three quarters of emissions of 
sulpher and nitrogen oxide that 
cause acid rain. Many industries 
known for their high rate of pollution 
are being shifted from the 
development countries to the less 
developed countries. 


(Human Development Report 2005, UNDP) 


Unfortunate instances of 
unequal, oppressive and. exploitative 
relations of domination and control in 
the past can be analyzed, interpreted 
and evaluated for fmding ways to 
reduce and eliminate them. Human 
civilization has reached a stage now 
where it would only be a delusion to 
believe that local communities can 
afford to live in isolation from, and 
independent of, the developments that 
take place in other parts of the world, 
howsoever spatially distant they may 
be from one another. Different 
communities, nations and peoples in 
various parts of the world are located 
at different vantage points. The 


possibility of pursuing the goals of 
human equality and social justice in 
different parts of the world would vary, 
not only according to the specific 
situations and aspirations of the 
people, but also to the way in which 
we understand, question, accept and 
relate with the forms of. inequalities 
and exclusions atthe local and global 
levels. | 


With the introduction of 
industrialization during the colonial era 
and its steady but slow intensification 
during the neo-colonial post- 
independence period, there has been 
a gradual, but a radical departure from 
the seemingly static and stable nature 
of our agrarian communities. The slow 
and repetitive rhythms of social life 
ceased to be constituted and regulated 
by the seasonal cycles of cultivating 
the land, sowing the seeds and reaping 
the harvest. New opportunities of 
labour and work have opened up for 
people. Migrations from the village to: 
the rapidly expanding industrial towns 
and cities have started transforming 
the social fabric of the rural and urban 
lancscapes. New chasms have been 
added to the highly uneven, caste | 
ridden, tyrannical and rigid segments 
of Indian society. With the import of 
new technologies, unevenly distributed 
in the different regions of the country, 
India became a microcosm of the vast 
disparities at the global level. There are 
metropolises and regions that may 
compare well with the most advanced 
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industrial societies in the world, and 


there are backward regions where 


` people are still engaged in their 
centuries-old ways of food gathering, 
cattle rearing and hunting. 
Contemporary India, a paradoxical 
concurrence of the non- 
contemporaneous modes of being at 
all levels, poses many critical issues 
in any effort to envisage a future 
destiny, and.to come to terms with our 


social, economic, . cultural, 
technological and political 
predicaments. | 


Among the former colonies in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, India 
was one of the few countries to choose 
the path of constitutional. democratic 


governance. Despite disagreements | 


among the founding fathers of the 


Indian’ constitutions during the 


Constituent Assembly debates, 
universal suffrage and civic freedoms 
were accepted as salient features of 
the Constitution. The Preamble to the 
Indian Constitution assures, inter alia, 
equality of status, opportunity and 
dignity, freedom of belief and 
expression, social justice to all its 
citizens with out any discrimination on 
the basis of caste, creed or gender. 
The futuristic vision of. India, which 
inspired the framers of the Indian 


Constitution resolved to secure forthe — 
citizens of the Republic: Justice social, . 


economic and political; Liberty of 


- thought, expression, belief, faith and . 


“Worship; Equality of status, and 
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opportunity; and to promote. among 
them all;. Fraternity, assuring the 
dignity of the individual and the unity 
of the nation. That was 1950. The 
professed goals of the Indian Republic 
were invested with.a sense of purpose, 
a moral vision that saw exciting 
possibilities for the people of free India. 
The directive principles of state policy 
included the provision.of an adequate 
means of livelihood for men and 
women, equal pay for equal work, and 
protection of men and women from 
abuse. Provision of education and 
health care for all as adopted in the 
directive principles of state policy, and 
affiffilative positive action for the 
empowerment of the scheduled castes 
and tribes are some of the steps that 
demanded an unflinching and robust 
commitment for bringing about the 
requisite structural changes. Without 
taking adequate and effective 
measures for these changes, the 
above mentioned constitutional 
provisions by themselves were of little 
effect in breaking the tyranny of feudal, 
caste and gender hierarchies. The 
issues pertaining to the rights of 
women, children, dalits, minorities and 
the population living below the poverty 
line remain a serious challenge in the 
democratic governance of the country 
even after more than half a century of 
the adoption of the Constitution. 


Except for the draconian ` 


declaration of ‘Emergency’ by Indira 


Gandhi during 1975-1 977, India has 


=F 
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` largely enjoyed freedom of the press 


and freedom of association for 
constitutional political activities. 
Competition for control of political 
power has been conducted mainly 
through electoral processes. The 
political parties have slowly, howsoever 
reluctantly and grudgingly, learnt to 
forin alliances and coalitions to gain 
the support of the electorate in their 


quest for acquisition of political power. 


it seems that the acquisition of political 
power has become an end in itself 
rather than a means to achieve the 
goals which had been set up in the 


Constitution for making India a secular : 


democracy. On the face of it, if 
universal suffrage and transfer of 


political power through the ballot box 
indicators . of ` 
democratization of polity and society, | 

India would seem to be a very vibrant 


were the sole 


and active democracy. But if 


democracy means the well-being of _ 
the people through their social 


empowerment, equality of opportunity, 
freedom of choice to lead one’s own 
life with dignity and self-respect, rule 


of law providing adequate security and. 


protection to all the citizens irrespective 
of their economic, political, and social 
status, India is yet to see the true dawn 
of democracy. To fmd.ways of 


checking, criminalization of politics, . 


getting rid of corrupt politicians from 
the public sphere, is the most serious 
challenge obstructing the realization of 
democratic ideals envisaged by the 


founding fathers of the Indian 


Constitution. It gives some satisfaction 


to note that, since the last decade, the 
Election Commission has been 
proactive in proposing and. 
implementing reforms to make the 
elections more transparent and 


-credible. Provision of voter’s identity 


cards to check impersonation, 
directives to political parties to hold 
their organizational elections in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution of the political party 
concerned, the right of the voter to full. 
information about the credentials of the 
candidate in terms of educational 
qualifications, property assets and past 
criminal record are some of the issues 
that have been taken up by the 
Election Commission. Political parties 
of all hues and colours, irrespective of 
their professed ideological orientations 
or agendas for electoral reforms, have 
shown no hesitation in joining hands 
to resist the implementation of the 
proposals suggested by the Election 
Commission. A positive feature of 
these contentious entanglements 
between the Election Commission and 
the political parties has been that the 
judiciary has often supported the 
position taken by the Election 
Commission. These debates have also 
contributed towards generating a 
greater awareness. about the 
democratic rights of the citizens as well 
as the need to democratize the 
organizational structure of the political 
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Despite significant advances! in 
several spheres of social life, even 
_ after 63 years of Independence, India 
has a bleak record of an intense acute 


neglect towards the glaring lack of. 


. facilities and provisions for the minimal 
` well-being of its people. The stark fact 
. remains that a significant chunk of our 
“vast population has no access to 
literacy, health or employment. 
Increasing instances’ of female 
_ foeticide; rape,.dowry deaths, caste 
and communal violence, corrupt 
practices in election by politicians 


. present a very bleak scenario. With its - 
. self-seeking, self-promoting middle - 


class. in: the service sector, well 
organized powerful bureaucracy, 
. industrial working class and its trade 
unions, .unorganized landless, 
. technically skilled and unskilled labour, 


India’s ingress. into the global market _ 
has been co-extensive with the 


` complete collapse of a sense of 
- belonging and: puUing together, 
howsoever: coercive, central to its 
a village life for centuries. 


Many NGO’ S havè been active 


in mobilizing the victims. of various 
forms of discriminations and ‘social _ 
injustice to sensitise the general public 
‘on the issues of various forms of. 
-exclusion prevailing in India.. The 


| efforts of these organizations have 
opened up a new. social space by 


. providing opportunities to the silent 
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victims of exploitation and subjugation 


to be able to raise their voice. The use 
of new technologies may further 
strengthen these efforts. to question 
and resist: arbitrary indiscrimination 
and intimidation of the sections of the 
population on.the social margins. 


-© On the basis of the impact of 
the introduction of the new 
technologies and economic policies 
during the last quarters of a century in 
India, it would not be unrealistic to 
project that the following kinds of- 
transformation are likely to take with 


_ the intensification of the processes of 
‘economic and : 
globalization: 


technological 


4- Introduction of an intense form of 


“Social division of labour by dividing 
the training for, and pursuit of 
` various productive activities and 
_ other social services under distinct _ 
and specialized professions such as . 
agriculture, industry, education,.. 
health, bureaucracy, science, ` 
technology, management, : medical 
profession, electronic media, 
computer systems, with their- own ` 
specializations and sub-divisions. . — 


- 2- A legal contractual framework of. 


rights and obligations, granting: 
individual exclusive rights to use | 
-what they own and to transfer or. 


~~. acquire such rights. 


3- A rampant Spread of consumerism `- 
. encouraging the seeking ‘of 


_. | satisfaction of personal needs: — 
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wants and desires at the individual 
level. | 


4- Conflict bios individual 
aspirations and social inequalities 
intensifying the feelings of hostility 
and frustration among' competing 
individuals groups and communities 
furthering the pace of destruction of 
natural recourses and environment 
degradation. 


Placing a high value on 
acquiring specialized skills for the 
creation and supply of an efficient and 
productive force of workers may start 
operating as an important factor for 
changing the work ethics in the Indian 
context. This scenario raises serious 
‘moral and social concerns. We can 
save ourselves from apprehensions in 
this regard only if we are prepared to 
take cautious, but effective steps to 
ensure that these new social divisions 


of labour do not further perpetuate and . 


strengthen the vast inequalities of 
caste and gender hierarchies already 
entrenched in Indian Society. Similarly 
the strengthening of the legal 


= contractual framework of rights and. 
obligations may generate enabling: 


conditions for individuals and groups 


from the-social margins to make use. 
of the new opportunities in a relatively 


more secure environment, provided 
the civil society succeeds: in 


maintaining a sufficient pressure on the 
state apparatus to perform its social © 
welfare function well. Itis.Sad to note ` 
that the Indian state has engaged in 


its welfare function most reluctantly 
and very inefficiently. A time has come 
to make collective and concerted 
efforts get rid of this persistent 
inefficiency so that the benefits of 
welfare can become available to those 
who need and deserve them most. The 
new middle classes, the main 
beneficiaries of the welfare system, 
have a responsibility of undertaking 
serious introspection’ and soul 
searching, as the professed goal of 
social welfare is the empowerment of 
the most deprived section of society. 
lf we wish to avoid the rapid spread of 
the negative features of a thoughtless 
and irresponsible consumerist use of 
modem technologies, we need to act 
locally and globally to ensure that 
technologies are controlled and used 
as means for improving human well- 
being instead of becoming demonic 


-= masters of consumerism and human 


greed. This task is the responsibility of 
the civil society and the state, as the 
market forces will only promote 


- Consumerist tendencies for their own 


profit. This task can be accomplished 
only through regulating the public 
space and facilities in .such as manner 
that common people have affordable 


—access to basic facilities such as 
_ education, health care, public transport 


and legal redresses for their legitimate 
grievances. a | Q 


` (This paper was presented at a Seminar 
_ organized by The Frida Laski Memorial 


Trust) 
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1857 AND THE GATES 
OF LUCKNOW | 





- Satish Bhatnagar 


No barbican, no moat, not even 


a low parapet. And yet, there's no 


shortage of gates. Some leading to 
markets, some to imambaras and 
some standing forlorn, leading 
nowhere. But many of thèse played a 


significant role in the exciting events _ 


_ of The Great Indian Mutiny or, if you 
prefer, the First War of Independence. 


* Others though, no less important just 


don't exist anymore. In the event, 


‘Havelock At The Gates of Lucknow’ 
would bf) more metamorphic than 
factual, for if there had been any, these 
would have been on the northern bank 


of the canal near the Naka, where 


Havelock crossed over with his tiny 
army after fierce resistance. The gates 


-that still stand as reminders of 


Lucknow’s brief tryst with destiny are 
being daily subjected to use, misuse 
and abuse and, of course, to criminal 
neglect. 


The first gate that experienced 
the fury of 1857 is the Baillie Guard at 
the foot of the slope:between Dr 
Fayrer's House and the Banquet Hall, 
which was shut and barricaded 
immediately after the remnants of 
Henry Lawrence's force straggled 
through it after the defeat at Chinhat 
on 30th June 1857. It remained shut 


.throughotit the siege of the Residency 


and was left unopened when the 
Residency was abandoned on 22nd- 
23rd November. The siege had lasted 


. 146 days. Every day the garrison had 


been under constant fire from the east 
but the gate was so well defended that 
it withstood all attempts of the 
besiegers to force it. In fact, the 
barricading was so effective that an 
opening had to be made on its north 
side to let Havelock’s force enter on 


“25th September to effect the first ‘relief’ 


of the Residency. Some restoration 


= work has been done and the Baillie 


Guard will stand a little longer. 
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s The same cannot be said for 


many of the other gates, which are in 


danger because of the changed 


scenario. The Lakhi gates of the 
‘Kaiserbagh complex, which withstood 
the British assault on 14th March 1858, 
have .heavy and noisy traffic passing 
through them every day; especially the 
western gate. For how long these 
venerable structures will be able to 
withstand the daily torture is a moot 
| question. | 
: The Rumi Darwaza is to 
o Lucknow what the Taj Mahal is to Agra, 
‘the Qutub Minar to Delhi and the 
Victoria Memorial to Kolkata, the iconic 


represeritation of the great city 


Lucknow once was. It survived the 
depredations of 1857 when the Great 
Imambara of Asaf-ud-Daulah became 
an arsenal and artillery park but today 
has to allow heavy and noisy traffic to 
pass through its magnificent tripolia 
passages. God forbid but even a freak 
` accident, coupled with the cacophony 
_ ofloud horns, may bring about the 
7 disaster. that is waiting to. happen. . 


A similar fate awaits the 


Alambagh gate. The once beautiful | 


garden has vanished and the bastion 
that once played host to Outram who 


`“stayed on to maintain a British 


presence in Awadh after the relief of 


— the Residency, is now bereft of ` 
— everything except a-forlorn looking 


palace, Havelock's ‘grave and the 


imposing gate. All the other graves © 


Asad Apaid anye Janrnal. March. 2011 


| have disappeared and the surviving 
one had a mirac-ulous escape from 
. vandals. The walls have also vanished, 


as have three gates. Houses, . shops 
and a vegetable mar-ket occupy the 
entire complex. From the last week of 
November 1857 till early March.1858, 
Outram held on here till Campbell 
returned with a large army to finally 


- subdue Lucknow and then the rest of 


Awadh. Legend has named this gate 
“Phansi Phatak’ which may not be 


: inaccurate as an execution here would 


be visible from far, the surroundings 
having been cleared for 800 yards, and 
executions were frequent. ` 


_ There was another gate on the 
road from the. Residency to the high 


court. It was demolished longl ago. 
_ This was the Clock Tower Gate or the 
‘Latkan Darwaza. It did not have a clock 


but did have a painted clock. face. It 
faced Sanders Post in the Residency 
and being in a position commanding 


the Baillie Guard, was equipped with 


a 32 pounder, which was a source of 
great annoyance to the besieged 
garrison. It was also the place from 
which a sniper operated successfully, 
much as Bob The Nailer:did from 
Johannes’ House on the: southern 
perimeter of the Residency, 'in front of 
The Martiniere Post. Both these 
snipers, legend has it, made every shot 


` count and terrorised the garrison but. 
were eventually killed. 
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‘The Sher Darwaza is further up 
on the same road and once led to a 
veritable.rabbit warren of narrow lanes 
and mean houses, which have yielded 
way to the Globe Park. On 25th 
September 1857, Havelock reached 
the Residency with his tinyforce [it 
would be a misnomer to call it an army, 
as the advance from the Alambagh had 
been at the cost of many dead, sick 
and wounded and those still fit to fight 
had been greatly reduced in numbers]. 
At this point, a single mistake resulted 
in almost all the wounded, who were 
‘in litters/doolies, being slaughtered 
here and the British named this place 
Dooley Square. Here too died 
Brigadier Neill, the ‘Butcher of 
Cawnpore’, shot through the head by 
a sniper from the top of the gate. 
Hence, the name Neills Gate and 
there used to be Neili's statue on the 
gate-of course now long gone. 


We move on to the Sikandar 
Bagh where great deeds were done 
on November 16, 1857 when Campbell 
was fighting his way against stiff 
resistance to the second, and actual, 
relief of the Residency. This .time the 


garrison, the women, children and - 
other non-combatants would ,be taken 
out to safety, the actual operation being © 


a marvel of planning. However, that is 
another story. In 1857, Sikandar Bagh 
was not the pathetic enclosure it is 
today. lt was a large garden with a 
palace, a small mosque and a majestic 


gate. the last for-tunately still there. . 


There is a story according to 
which this gate was still open when 
Campbell attacked the walls with 
artillery and an attempt to shut the 
massive doors was thwarted by an 
Indian soldier who thrust his arm into 
the gap just in time. This sounds a bit 
farfetched but, if true, would be in line . 
with other stories about Lucknow's 


. laidback style. 


However, the artillery made a 


` breech, the British force entered the 


enclosure ‘and, after wholesale 
slaughter of the defenders, 
notwithstanding the heroics of the 
unknown woman warrior, Sikandar 
Bagh fell to the enemy. Campbell could. 


. now move on towards the Residency. 


. Figures vary in different : 
accounts but at least 2000 defenders 
died in the enclosure that day, a toll 
second to none in any of the three 
attacks on Lucknow by the British, in 
September and November 1857 and ` 
the final one in March 1858. The. 
Begum Kothi, the scene of the stiffest - 
fighting in the entire war, according to . 


.Campbell, saw fewer casualties. 


The gates at the two ends of 
Hazratganj were demolished soon 
after the conquest but the gates of the 
Sibiainabad Imambara, the tomb of 
king Amjad AliShah, were spared. 
Moving on from the Begum Kothi, this 
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structure was attacked and captured’ 


Incidentally, the. second of the: three 
lines of defence put by the ‘rebels’ 
between November and February 
rested on the external. gate of the 


Imambara and had to be taken before — 


mov-ing on to the Kaisarbagp .On the 


way, the Cheena or Chini Bazaar Gate 


aiso had to be crossed. 


The sacking of the palaces and 
other structures in the Kaiserbagh and 
their subsequent wanton and spiteful 
demolition is another and’ more 
pathetic tale. 


Finally, there is another gate 


that has come. up recently, Somnath ` 


‘Dwar. It honours a hero of independent 


Fae fet or A m at ou m 


India but unwittingly marks the spot 
where a battery for four guns, one 
howitzer and three 8-inch mortars was 


established to bombard Kothi Hayat 


Buksh (Raj Bhawan) on March10, 
1858 .For some unknown reason, the 
nearby bridge over the railway tracks 
is called ‘Katai ka pul’. A battery was 
also established near the only surviving 


gate of the once magnificent 
Badshahbagh (Lucknow University). 


There are many other gates in 
the city notable for rea-sons 
unconnected with our theme, hence 
are not being dealt with here. | 


` (The writer is a retired IAS officer.) 
| a 


Afè on ate qu èl 
pa et Sen n ee a 


| ..We have laid latè ourséives many a serious creer a 
Our task accomplished, we are now prepared to leave our station. 
| Was this life or some fierce strom that took us with its raging? 
Whate'er its nature was for us, we're all destroyed by ageing. 
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i A n n tt ARR 


— RUSSIA AND `— 
NETAJI © | 


- Dipak Basu* 





For people brainwashed by 
false propaganda, it is difficult to 
recognise the truth. That is particularly 
true about Indians fed gigantic 
propaganda against the memory of 
both Subhas Chandra Bose’ and his, 


Provisional Government of Azad Hind 
by Indian govemment and historians 


*The author is a Professor in international 


economics, Nagasaki University, Japan ` 


attached to it since 1947. Although it 
is a fact that along with Germany, Italy, 
japan and the Soviet Union too had 
recognised the Azad Hind 
Government established in 1943 in 
Singapore, majority of Indians still don't 
believe that it could be true. 


This could be partly explained 
by the misinformation spread by Indian 


_and the British historians who held that 


Bose had been denounced by the 
Soviet Union because of his proximity 
to the Fascists and the Nazis. George 
Orwell, an agent of the British secret 
service M16, used to rail against Bose 
regularly on BBC broadcasts, positing 
the same arguments, A proper analysis 
can demonstrate that contrary to that 
view, Bose had been a pro-Soviet 
socialist all along who had maintained 
links with Soviet leaders throughout 
World war Il and could secure 


‘recognition for his Azad Hind 


government from Stalin at a time when - 
communists of India, inspired by their 
British comrades and ‘Orwell, 
singularly denounced Bose as a “Dog 


_ of Tojo” and a traitor. 


The Russian military archives in 
Paddolsk, near Moscow, houses 
evidence of the recognition bestowed 
by the Soviet Union upon the Azad 
Hind government The discovery was 


made by General . Alexander 
Kolesnikov, a retired military leader of 
. the now extinct Warsaw Pact Forces, 
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who later became a professor in the 


Institute of Oriental Studies in the 


Russian Academy of Sciences in 


Moscow. During a meeting ‘with an- 
Indian Parliamentary delegation to the 


Russian Federation in 1996, he 
submitted a written account of all his 


findings. The delegation, which 


included the lale Chitta. Basu and 


Jayanta Roy of the Forward Bloc, 


brought the document back to India. 
And it formed the .basis of an affidavit 
submitted to the Mukherjee 
Commission by Dr Purabi Roy, a 
professor in jadavpur university, 


Kolkata, who was. .sent as part of a. 
three-member Asiatic Society team to 


Russia to study Indian documents from 
1917-1947. 


| In his article Destiny and Death. 
Subhas Chandra Bose. ,published in 
` Ezhenede‘tnaiya. Gazeta-in, January 


1997 General Kolesnikow writes that- 


Bose had maintainedc ontact with the 
Soviet leadership. He had sent an 
` authorised representative of Azad Hind 


government - Kato. Koehu (an: 


assumed name) - with the rank:of an 
_ Ambassador. to Omsk, which was the 


alternative capital of the Soviet Union. ' 


‘during World war ll. There.is evidence 
to infer that Kato Kochu had reached 
Omsk and had been received k the 
| Soviet leadership. 


-In March 1999, Pramod Mehra 
of the National achives of India, New 
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Azad Hind (Free 


. Delhi, presented a paper at the Netaji 


Institute of Asian Studies in Kolkata.. 
In page 6 of we paper titled The 
Declassified Documents from the 
Ministly of Defence, he writes: “The. 
recognition. of the provisional 


_ government by the world powers, viz 


Japan, Burma, Germany, Italy, 


` Thailand,’ Philippines, Russia declared 


their firm resolve to support the 
Provisional Government of India in its 
struggle for India’s freedom.” Afile (No ` 
265/1NA) at the National Archives of 


India refers to the Provisional 


Government of Free India as having 
its represent!.tion at Omsk and cites 


_the name of its representative as Kato 


Koehu. ` 
= The most important sidence | 


comes from a letter dated 16 — 


November, 1943 that Bose himself 
wrote to the then Soviet foreign 
minister, Vyacheslav Molotov - “I have 
the honour to inform Your Excellency 
that in accordance with the will of all 
the freedom-loving Indians in India and 
abroad and with the fullest support of 
all Indians residing in East Asia who 
number close upon three million, and 
of their political organisation, The | 
Indian Independence League as well 
as with the backing of the Indian 
National Army now stationed in East 
Asia The provisional Government of 
India) was 
established on the 21st. of October 
1943, with its headquarters temporarily. 
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UC EEE ARR aaa assls 


at Syonan or Singapore.” 


itis indeed surprising that while 
communists in India were so much 
against Bose, the Soviet Union chose 
to maintain close ties with him. The 
reasons are obvious. Bose has always 
proclaimed in his book Indian Struggle 
and in a number of speeches that his 
aim was to establish a socialist, 
planned economy in India with the aim 
to eradicate poverty, illiteracy and 
caste-religious differences within a 
decade. He established the first 
Planning . Commission in 1938 with 
Jawaharlal Nehru as its chairman to 
create a blueprint for . future 
industrialisation of India. Also, he was 
the only politician in India to have 
supported Stalin’s move to include the 
Baltic states in the Soviet Union as 
reestablishment of Russia’s historical 
claims on its ancient lands. This apart, 
he had supported the Stalin-Hitler non- 
agression pact of 1939, by saying that 
the real enemy’ of oppressed people 
was Anglo-American imperialism and 
that the Soviet Union had to fight the 
final war against it with Germany and 
Italy serving only as temporary 
disturbances. He reached the Soviet 
Union in 1941 to seek Russian support 
for India’s w.u- of Independence. When 
Germany invaded the Soviet Union in 
1941, Bose was in Rome. He wrote a 
spirited letter to German foreign 
minister Joachim von Ribbentrop 
denouncing the invasion and 


forbidding the use of Azad Hind Force 
stationed in Germany against the 
Soviet Union in any manner. | 


When Bose arrived in Japan in 
1943, Hediki Tojo, Japan's war-time 
Prime Minister had transformed 
himself from a military leader to the 
champion of freedom fighters” of Asia. 
The 1943 Conference of the Asian 
Co-Prosperity Sphere in Tokyo was 
attended by' Sukarno of Indonesia, 
Bose of In’dia, Aung Sang of Burma 
otner than the deposed kings of 
Vietnam and Malay as well as the | 
Emperor of China. . Political leaders 
fram Mongolia, Philippines and other 
Asian nations were also in attendance. 
The’ conclave was a replication of the 
Conference of the Oppressed Nations 
held in Baku, Azerbaijan in 1920 under 
the’ patronage of Zenoviev of the 
Communist International (Coinintern) 
ar.d the Brussels conference of the 


“League against Imperialism’ in 1927 | 


organised by  Virendranath 


. Chattopadhyay, the brother of Sarojint 


Naidu and an associate of Veer 
Savarkar and Bipin Pal, who was afso 
one of founders of the Communist 
Party of India in 1920. | 


Virendranath was the link 
between Subhas Bose, the Soviet 
Union, and Japan, and without him the 
Azad Hind movement might not have 
become a reality. He became the 
leader of German Indian Committee, 


` which helped revolutionaries in India 
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with weapons and sanc-tuaries. This | 


committee had supplied weapons to 
Indian revolutionary groups such as 
Jugantar, Anusheelan . 


Samity and to Jatin Sarkar or Tiger 


Jatin and to the leg-endary Surya Sen.. . 


The committee. sent Narain Marathe, 
` Herambalal Gupta, and Rash Bihari 
Bose to Japan in 1915. In 1933, 
Virendranath escaped to the USSR. 
He became the head of the Indian 
department of the USSR Academy of 
Science in Leningrad and got very 

close to the two key leaders of the 
_ Russian revolution Lenin’s wife 


Nadezhda Krupskaya and..Sergey 


Kirov. | 

| The Japanese government sent 
_ a number of scholars to Germany 
during 1920s. To this circle, belonged 
many young scholars during 1926-29 
who later. enriched Japanese 
academics and culture. Rouyama, 
Arisawa, Kunizaki of Tokyo University, 
_and professors from Kyoto University 
. Mtiraichi Horie, Yoshihiko Taniguchi, 
Katsuichi Yamamoto, and Katsujiro 
_ Yamada were the founding members 
of The Association of Revolutionary 
Asians. In addition to these scholars, 
Japanese artists and journalists in 
. Berlin were part of this group. Theatre 
and film personalities of Japan such 
` as Koreya Send a, Seki Sano, Yoshi 


Hijikata, Teino-suke Kinugasa, Souzo. — 
Okada, writers such as Seiichirou' 
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_Katsumoto and Seikichi Fujimori, the 


painter, Ousuke Shimazaki, and the 


architect, Bunzou Yamaguchi, were 
` also members. And, Virendranath was 


the leader of this group. 


These Japanese . intellectuals 
became very prominent upon their 
return home. They supported and 
financed the formation of the Azad 


Hind Fauj in Japan and hosfedindian . 


revolutionaries: including Mohan 
Singh, Giani Pritam Singh, 
Satyananda Puri, and Rash Bihari 


Bose. They prevailed on the Japanese 
‘government to bring Bose to Japan 
from Germany and to release about 


80,000 Indians held as prisoners of war 
by Japan in Singapore in 1942 to fight 
for the free dom of India. 


— :Ina letter dated 20 Noyember, 
1944 to Jacob Malik, the Soviet 
Ambassador to Japan during World 
War ll, Bose wrote: “Now, when | am 
in Tokyo, | would like to use this 


_ opportunity to see your Excellency... 


to find through your Excellency a 
support of the Soviet government in the 


` struggle of India for its independence. 


The fact, that now we have 
close connections with Axis powers in 
your common struggle agaiast British 


-= andAmericans does not stop me. lam 
- happy to say that Axis powers havea’ ` 


very clear idea about the' peculiarity 


of problem of India and they have 
= kindly recognised the Azad Hind 
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(Independent India) Provisional 
Government... Besides Japan, whose 
relationship with the Soviet Union has 
stricdy neutral character, even the 
Government of Germany has 
understood in full and appreciated the 
fact, that we, the Hindu, were 
interested only in actions against 
England and America,. The 
Government of Germany also 
under-stood and appreciated the fact 
that we were not interested in the 
actions against the Soviet Russia... 


“| know, that there is an alliance 
between the Soviet government and 
governments of the England and USA 
now. But | quite well understand... that 
it cannot prevent the Soviet 
government from rendering us support. 
With gratitude | recall the assistance 
rendered to me by the Soviet 
govemment after | left India in 1941... 


“During his life Lenin: always 
from the bottom of his heart supported 
colonial countries in their struggle for 
independence... As | know, after 
Lenin’s death the Soviet government 
has not changed its policy concerning 
problems of subjugation of such 
countries as India at all. 


As far as my party is concerned 
Progressive Bloc | can say, that at a 
time when: the Soviet foreign policy in 
Europe was blamed by approximately 


Y al parties of India in 1939-40, we were 


the only people who openly’ supported 
the Soviet foreign policy towards 
Germany and Finland... 


Bose maintained socialist 
viewS throughout his life, and, on very 
many occasions, expressed his hope. 
for an egalitarian and casteless 


-industrialised Indian society in which 


the state would control the basic 
means of production. That has not 
escaped the notice ofthe Soviet Union, 
who never had any faith in Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


It was not the Soviet 
Communist Party but the British 
Communist Party which had advised 
the CPI to go against Bose and the 
Azad Hind government during World 
war Il as the CPI could not have any 
direct contact with the Soviet 
Communist Party. Ajay Ghosh, the 
then general secretary of the CPI, said . 
that in Moscow in 1953, Stalin had 
rebuked him for not supporting the 
Azad Hind government during the war. 


The decision for the CPI to 
transform itself from a revolutionary 
organisation to a pro-British 
organisation iri 1942 was prompted by 
some factors, hitherto neglected by 
historians. CP! was formed by Indian 
revolutionaries MN Roy, Abani 
Mukherjee and Virendrañath 


_ Chanopadhya in Moscow in 1920 with 


the patronage of none other than 
Lenin. However, since the deposed 
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members of the Khilafat movement, 
Muzzafar Ahmed . for example, joined 
the CPi during its Tashkent conference 
in 1926 against the wishes of its 
founders, the party's character 
changed a lot. 


During the 1930s, a group of 
very privileged, British-educated 
Barrister sons of mega rich land- 
„owners of India utterly changed the 
character of the CPI, relegating it but 
to a chapter of the aritish Communist 
Party. British socialists are traditionally 
anti-Indian and staunchly anti-Hindu. 
The class characteristics of Indian 
communists had changed by that time, 


with most revolutionaries who used to ` 


be in the CPI having left it for the 
Forward Bloc or the RSP or the 
Congress Socialists. The CPI 
eventually became a very pro-British 
organisation reflecting the propaganda 
of George Orwell. 


The British connection is also. 


responsible for the decision of the CPI, 


as well as that of Gandhi, to support . 
the “Pakistan proposal’ of Jinnah. The 
decision of a section of the CPI, who 
later formed the CPI-M, to support the _ 
Chinese invasion against India in 1962 
was also influenced bv this British 
connection. The Soviet Union had. 
denounced the Chinese invasion but 
the British, along with Australians, had 
supported it indirectly by putting the 
blame on India. 


The CPI before 1948 and the 
CPI-M since its formation in 1964, had 
committed a number of' historic 
blunders. This happened owing to the 
inability of its leaders to have a proper 
internatioflal perspective. They had 
restricted themselves first to the British 
communists and then to the Chinese, 
who are essentially anti-Indian. The 
decision of the CPI to oppose Bose's 
Azad Hind government, which was 
supported by the Soviet Union, is one 


_ of those historic blunders. 


Courtesy: The Statesman 
Q 


fea wat à Ÿ ya gai qu Fi qu SÈN 
ee area de 


An withered foubi. can you be 


What l once called a fragrant rose? 


-Muhammad Iqbal 7 
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| WINE AND TULIPS IN 
KABUL | 


[23] 








Foreign invaders have always had a 
difficult relationship with Afganistan. 


The diary of Babur, the first Moghul ou 
emperor, offers some lessons in how ` 


to manage -- and to enjoy = -the place 
Ona bright winter’s morning 


_ tines of plane trees and immaculately - . 


tended rose bushes fall away down 
terraces where men crash out on 


carpets and sheepish young couples 


sit as close together as.they dare. The 
plants are fed by a central water 
channel, the signature feature of a 
Moghul garden. Below is the brown 
smog of Kabul; beyond,. snowy 
mountains. 


The tomb of Babu, the first 
Moghul emperor, blasted and pock | 
marked during the civil war of the 
1990s, has been lovingly restored by 
the Aga Khan Trust for Culture. Some 
visitors come because it is now 
Kabul’s most tranquil public space; 
some because Babur is emerging as 
an unlikely national hero in a country 


` short of leaders worth admiring. People 


pray at the foot of his low, simple graye. 


- One enthusiast sacrifices a buffalo to. 


him every year, and distributes the 
meat to the gardeners who tend ae 
place.. | 


- Born far to the north of modem 


. -Afghanistan, Babur went to Kabul only 


because he had failed in Central Asia. 
lt was Samarkand he dreamed of 
capturing. Yet when the demands of 
building an empire drove him south, 
he yearned to return to Kabul. 


For a man who achieved so 


i much, he is strangely unknown outside 
_ Afghanistan. Not only did he create a 


dynasty whose empire stretched from 
Afghanistan to southern India and 


“which gave the world some of its 


greatest cultural riches, but he also 
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wrote an autobiography which, though 
half a milleniniun old, is a far better 
‘read than most of the political and 
business memoirs churned out today. 
The Babumama recounts the barbarity 


and hardship of a princeling’s life in a’ 


chaotic world; but itis also full of delight 


and humanity. Sometimes self-. 
` aggrandising, sometimes self-critical, 


Babur emerges from his autobiography 
as a real person, in a way no other 
` great leader except Churchill does. 
“And because the author is so open, 
_ and the style .so clear, the book offers 
an intimate view of a world the reader 
would otherwise struggle to imagine. 
_ “Rarely can such a sophisticated 
` mind”, says Bamber Gascoigne in The 
Great Moghuls, “have recorded so wild 
an existence which combined to an 
‘extraordinary degree the romantic and 
the sordid;” It was first translated into 
English i in 1922 by Annette Beveridge, 
mother of William Beveridge, architect 
-of Britain’s welfare state; The Garden 


of the Eight Paradises, a-recent 
’ biography of Babur by Stephen Dale, ` 


has done it more than justice; yet it still 
lacks the fame it deserves. 


BABUR'S pedigree primed him 


for greatness. On his father's side he 


_ was descended: from Timur-i- lang n 

| ain whose empire 
` stretched from the Caucasus to Delhi, . 

and on his mother’s side from Genghis. 


(Tamburlaine), | 


Khan, Ano aklè ik Asia from the 


Black Sea to Beijing. But by the time 


Babur was born, in 1483, the empires. 
had crumbled and the emperors’ 


descendants had multiplied into a 
horde of princelings fighting for loot 
and territory. The problem was not 
unique to Central Asia. As E.M. Forster 
put it, “At the time that Machiavelli was 
collecting materials for The Prince, a 
robber boy, sorely in need of advice, 


was scuttling over the highlands of ` 


Central Asia. His problem had already 
effgaged the attention and sympathy 


of the Florentine; there were too many : i 


kings about and not enough 
kingdoms.” - 


They got going early in those 
days. Babur's father died when he was 
11, while tending pigeons in an ill- 
constructed dovecote that toppled into 
the ravine below the palace, leaving 


— his son in charge of a small province, 
Fergana. At 13, Babur headed ofi to . 


capture Samarkand--the former 
imperial capital, a jewel built by 
craftsmén Timur had kidnapped from 
raids into India, Persia and Arabia. 
When he got there, he found a couple 


of young cousins already besieging the 


place (though one was more interested 


in the daughter of a locäl noble than in 


the city). The lover got the girl, but 


Babur did not get Samarkand: 


He tried again the next year, 


` suc-ceeded briefly and was ejected 
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three months later. In the meantime, a 
Mongol enemy put his 12-year-old 
brother on the throne in Fergana. So 


Babur was homeless; most of his -. 


followers had left.him; treacherous 
relations had murdered his tutor. “It 
was very hard forme. | could not help 
crying a good deal.” He was, after all, 
only 14. 


Babur struggled on in Central 


Asia for a while, but was crushed 
between Uzbeks, Mongols and Timurid 
princes. His lowest moment came 
when he was chased into the hills and 
caught by enemies; who were careful 
with their valuable prize. : It was winter. 
It was very cold. They found an old 
sheepskin coat; | put iton. They found 
a.cup of millet soup; | drank it. | was 


_ greatly comforted.” How he got out of 


that particular pickle is unclear; but 
soon he decided to try his luck there. 


He considered going east to the lands ` 


of his Mongol relations, but regarded 
them as savages (and would have 
been horritied to learn that the Persian 
word for Mongol stuck to his dynasty). 
Hearing that Kabul was vulnerable, he 
set off southwards. 


THOUGH homeless, he was 
. not alone. In this formerly nomadic 


society, which had only recently 
acquired the habit of settlement, 
princes moved around with soldiers, 
retainers and relations. But Babur's 
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entourage was not grand. He had 200- 


300 people with him, “mostly on foot, - 


holding staves, wearing rough boots 
and poor cloaks”, and two tents, one 


of which his mother occupied. . 


Then, in an astonishing reversal of 
fortune inconceivable in the modem 


world but commonplace in those 


uncertain times, Babur gained an army. 
It happened because of the collapse 
of a noble who, amid tough 
competition, was an outstandingly 
nasty man. Khusrau Shah, formerly a 
retainer of one of Babur’s relations, 


{ 


had taken Kunduz, murdered one of | 


Babur's cousins (Baysunghur Mirza, a 
famous poet) and blinded another (the 
lover from Samarkand, his ward). He 
was unpopular even among his own 
people, many thousands of. whom, 


faced with sustained attacks from . 


Uzbeks, defected from him to an 
ambitious princeling with a decent 
reputation and a lineage that gave him 
a claim to ‘Kabul. Khusrau Shah was 
beheaded by the Uzbeks; Babur, with 
his new following in tow, virtually 
walked into Kabul. 


He was not impressed by his 
new dominion. It was, he said, a “trifling 
place”; but, with Uzbeks and Timurids 
threatening all around, it had its 


advantages. Surrounded by mountains ` 


that were impassable for most of the 


year, it was “a fastness hard for a 
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foreign foe to make his way into.” 


To cement his power, Babur i 


needed to see off rivals. He attacked. 
Kandahar, where Kabul's previous 
occupants hailed from, and beat them 
soundly. He was distinctly please with 
his generalship 
excellent order of battle Never before 
had | arranged things so well.” He also 
needed to give his subjects security - 
— especially from his own troops. When 
one of the defectors from Khusrau 
Shah - anundisciplined lot -stole some 
“cooking oil from a local, he had the 
. man beaten to death. “His example 
kept the rest down.” But early on he 
made a serious mistake. To feed and 
. reward his huge retinue, he took 
30,000 donkey-loads of-grain from 
Kabul and Ghazni. He soon regretted 
it “The tax was excessive, and under it 


the country suffered very badly”. That | 


a new ruler bled the land he had 

conquered was not surprising; that he 

had the honesty to admitit, and thewit 
to learn from it, is. 


Though Kabul was not rich in 
rain, itwas a cosmopolitan city -Babur 


reckoned that 11 or 12 languages were 


spoken-on the trade route between 
_ Central Asia and India, “Up from 
_ Hindustan come ten, fifteen, twenty 
. thousand caravans bringing slaves, 
cotton cloth, refined and unrefmed 


. Sugar and aromatic roots. Many. 
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: “| prepared an 


merchants are not satisfied with 300 
percent or-400 percent profit.” Mr Dale 
reckons that merchants provided most 
of the revenues for Babur's, 

remarkably sophisticated taxation 
system. They were taxed at 5 percent 
on gold coins and 2.5 percent on silver. 
There was also a tariff on foreign trade 
(of 5 percent or 10 percent, depending 


on whether the merchants were 


Muslim or not) an income tax on 
harvests (a third to a half) and a 
progressive wealth tax on flocks (one 
sheep from a.herd of 40-120, and two 
from herds of 120 and up). 


` BUT Babur’s orderly state- 
building could not soive a problem that 
has troubled Afghanistan's rulers 
through the ages: the tribes. They not 


- only failed to pay their taxes, but also, . 


by holding up caravans, threatened the 
prosperity of the merchants who did. 
And the mountains that protected 


-Babur from -foreign invaders also 
- protected the tribes from Babur. He 


had no sympathy for them. Although 
he had spent much of his Youth 
wandering around Central Asia witha 


tent, he was at heart a city boy. He | 
_ prized the civilised pursuits-literature, 


science and music - that flourished in 
an urban environment and regarded 
tribesmen as “stupid peasants". 


Babur's approach to the 
problem was not constrained by 


modem no-tions of human rights. 
Shortly after his arrival in Kabul, he 
attacked Kohat and killed hundreds of 
tribesmen. Some of the survivors put 
grass into their mouths-a way, locals 


explained to him, of saying “lam your - 


cow." But he had them killed anyway, 
and a tower built of the victims’ heads. 
Many similar raids followed, and similar 
towers were built, to encourage 
submission to Babur's authority. 


But it was not all fiscal policy 
. and decapitation. Babur enjoyed 
himself too. He loved nature, and 


describes the local flora-and fauna in | 


exquisite detail. “The flying squirrel is 
found in these mountains, an animal 
larger than a bat, with a curtain, like a 
bat's wing, between its arms and legs... 


Thlips of many colours. cover these 


foothills: | myself counted 32 or 33 
different sorts.” He developed a lifelong 


passion for gardening. He bought . 


some land at Istalif, north of Kabul. He 
loved the place: “Few villages match 
Istalif, with vineyards and orchards on 
either side of its torrent, its waters cold 
- and pure”. But the zig-zagging stream 
offended his sense of order: “l had it 


made straight and regular, so the place 


was very beautiful.” His grandson 
Akbar had this scene illustrated for an 
edition of the Baburnama. 


Istalif is still beautiful; deodar 
trees still grow in the garden. But these 
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days it overlooks Bagram airbase, 
where 40,000 Amencan servicemen 
live on imported burgers and where 
locals have been beaten to death. In 
the management of recalcitrant 


‘tribesmen, brutality has not entre 


gone out of fashion. 


Unlike the despised Mongols, 
the Timurids were cultured. Babur 
longed to be a great poet, writing 
admiringly of the fame ofhis 
unfortunate cousin Baysunghur Mirza. 


His diary is scattered with poems, his 


own and. others’. His poems are not, 
unfortunately, much good, but his 


_ advice on prose style is. In a letter to 


his son Humayun, he complains about 


` the obscurity of the young man’s 


vocabulary: “In future write without 
elaboration; use plain, clear words. It 


- will be less trouble for you and for the 


reader.” 


Poetry went with another taste 
Babur developed in Kabul: for wine. As 
a young man, he did not drink. When 
on a visit to Herat his cosmopolitan' 
cousins encouraged him to: “Up to 
then, | had not committed the sin of 


wine-drinking or known the.cheering 


sensation of - comfortable 
drunkenness.” He would have tried it, 
but ‘his prime minister, who was 


_ travelling with him, told the cousins to 


lay off. During an 11-year gap in the 


narrative (his son seems to have lost 
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that bit- of the diary), he took to the 
bottle with an enthusiasm that in the 
modern age would have seen him 
shipped off to rehab before he could 


. Say “Cheers”. It was not just alcohol 


that he enjoyed: he also munched on 
ma'jun, the Afghan equivalent of hash 
brownies. 


Babur’s life became a “long 
series of parties interspersed with brief 
interludes of warfare and 
administration: There was: music, 
poetry, beauty - and vast quantities of 
alcohol. in October 1519, for instance, 
Babur rade out to Istalif with friends. “ 
Its lawns were outsheet of tréfoilm its 
pomegranate trees yellowed to autumn 
splendour, their fruit full red.” They 


drank, off and on, for several days: At . 


‘one point one man said some 
“disturbing” things, fell down drunk and 
was carried away. Another could not 
mount his'horse. At that moment some 
Afghans approached. Somebody 
suggested that, rather than leave the 


drunk to the tribesmen, they should ` 


-chop his head off and take that home. 


That was, Babur points out, a (rather 


-16th century) joke; eventually they got 
the man back in the saddle and 
headed for home. Once Babur was so 
drunk that he was sick and could not 


` remember riding home.the night 


before. Oddly, his grandson had that 
episode illustrated too. Babur struggled 
with his habit - though not very hard. 
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He wrote that he was planning to give 
up in his 40th year, so “I was drinking 
to excess, now that there was less than 
a year left. | 


At one party Babur saw a very 
surprising sight: a woman drinking. ` 
She made a pass at him: “I got rid of 
her by pretending to be drunk.” Babur 
was not much interested in women. He 
explains that he had married early, and 


` neglected the girl. He uses that to 


introduce the subject of his passion for 
a boy called Baburi whom he sees in 
the bazaar. Until then, he says, he had 
“no inclination for anybody, and no 
knowledge of love and desire”. His 
passion for Baburi drives him to 
distraction. Shyness prevents him from 


approching the boy. He > quotes a. 
Persian couplet: | 


_ “lam ashamed when | see my 
friend; My companions ‘look at me; l 
look the other way.” 


` Wheather he got R n with 
Baburi i is not clear.. 


` But poetry and parties were not 


enough. Babur was ambitious, and his 
domonion in Kabul was limited by 


Afghans’ insubordination. He needed 


‘to expand elsewhere- He tried again 
to take Samarkand, and was again 
beaten back. So he raided whatisnow ` 


Pakistan, found the people of the 
plains easier. meat than the mountain 
tribes, and by 1523 pretty much | 


. controlled Lahore. 
Delhi was in his sights. bikini” 


+ it had been part of Timur's domains, 


Babur maintained that it was. 
legitimately his, and wrote to the ruler(a _ 
Lodi,originally from Afghanistan) to - 
stake his claim: Sultan Ibrahim, ` 
understandably, ignored him, so Babur ` 
marched south and defeated him atthe . 


battle of Panipat. The sultan was killed, 
‘along with 15,000-16,000 of his troops. 


BABUR stayed in Delhi to 


consolidate his power, but he hated. 
India. His list of complaints offers a: 
good indication of the things that . 


mattered to a 16th. century emperor: 
Hindustan is a country of few 


+. charms. There are no good-looking . 


- people, there is no social inter-course, 


no receiving or paying of visits,no — 
genius or manners. In its handicrafts : 


there is no form:or symmetry, method 
or quality. There are no good dogs, no 
grapes, musk-melons ‘or first-rate 


fruits, no ice or cold water, no good 


` bread or food cooked in the bazaars, 


no hot baths, no colleges, no candles: 


or candlesticks. 


“The only things Milat liked 
about India were the abundance of 
gold and silver and the weather after 
the monsoon. He built gardens to 
remind him of Kabul, but flowers do 


NY not do as well in India as in the crisp ` 
Afghan air. His friends could not stand - 


sa 


| the heat. and went back to Kabul. As 


ruler, he was stuck there, pining for the 
jollity of the old days. in 1528 he wrote 


e to one .of his oldest friends, Khwajah 
_ Kalan, “With whom do you. spend 


time? With whom do you drink wine?” | 


. It'was not just the friends that 
Babur missed. He had given up. 


w drinking because of his health, and ` 
admits that 
| wine-party has been ‘infinite and . 


“the craving for a. | 


endless for two years, so much so | 
sometimes that it has brought me close 


to tears.” The knowledge ‘that wine 


was forbidden sharpened his yearning 


for “the permitted flavours of melons a 
-and grapes” that flourished in Kabul. 
.. When he cut open a melon, he wept. 


“How can one forget the pleasures of. 
those lands?” Once he had got his 


_ affairs sorted in India, he wrote, he 
would “set out immediately’. | | 


g He never did. His health failed, 


and two years later he was dead, at 


47. He was buried at Agra, disinterred - 


- sometime between 1539 and 1544 and -` 
. buriéd'again on a.green hillside with a 
stream running through ‘it. An 


inscription placed there by his great- ` 
great-grandson Shah Jahan, creator of 


- the Taj Mahal, describes it as “this ight 
| garden D an a king’. ~ 


“The Economist Newspaper 
| “Limited 2010 | 
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Maulana Azad is the father of nuclear India 


Lucknow: In what may be construed as a clash of titans was the scene at MaulanaAzad’s | 


{22nd birth anniversary, in between Syed Kalbe Sadiq, the Vice President of All India Muslim Law 
Board, and Professor Khan Muhammed Atif, a Persian scholar, and former MLA. The venue was 
Rai Uma Nath Ball Auditorium, Lucknow. Sadiq is credited for running a series of. schools, 
intermediate colleges, technical institute, medical, management and also degree colleges. He 
prides himself as a “Hakeem-e-Millat.” 

The inaugural speech by Sadiq was quite brusque. He òvefapiifiéd in his own traditional 
style that he would like to call Muslim commiunity as Qaum-e-Taleem(Community of Education) 
instead of the day (Nov 11) being observed as “Yaumee-e- Taleem" (Education Day) in memory of 
Maulana Azad, the first Union Education Minister. Sadiq said that Jews despite being 2.5% are 
controlling the whole world. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad's real name was Ghulam Muhi-ud-Din Ahmed and he was born 
in Mecca from an Arab Mother and an Indian father Khair-ud-Din Ahmed. Azad had started an 
Urdu newspaper Al-Hilal in 1912 which was banned by the British. Undeterred, he started Al- 
Balagh which also saw the ban six months later. Azad would qualify himself to be the first to exhort 
Muslims and Hindus to stand together against the colonialism. 

Azad became the youngest president of All India Congress Committee at an age of 23. 
Ironically, MK Gandhi gained in size to become the father of the nation and made Azad to step 

down as congress president in 1946 to pave way for JL Nehru to become the PM. 

Atif was the next speaker and with his vast knowledge of Arabic and Persian, he questioned 
as to where Muslims have to been directed to seek Taleem (Education), and not lim (Knowledge). 

“The Prophet has directed Muslims to seek lim (Knowledge) even if one was to go as far as China: 

This was in the context to move out, and understand the rise and fall of civilisations,. explore 
- people, their heritages, language, cultures and traits. He said that Jews have totally abandoned 
Torah and have outrighty embraced US and Europe, which are in alignment with the Jews against 
Islam. Muslims, on the contrary, have also abandoned the Prophet and Islam, and have also not 


fallen on any material superpower, and are therefore, finding the hot.tide against them. Sadiq ` 


thesis to enhance literacy, and not political power, is totally built on the wrong premise,” he said. ` 

Taking Sadiq further to task he said that in Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and 
Karnataka, the literacy percentage of Muslims in higher than Hindus but they are no where in the 
power structure. “The whole energy should instead be directed to attain power. Even the Dalits 


who have been trampled for 5000 years are attaining power, due to the push of reservation in 


jobs, which made them become a political unity, and have hence, today acquired power in 
Brahminical state like UP. If Muslims become 100% literate would Sadiq make them have jobs 
equal to their representation in assemblies, judiciary, military, media and bureaucracy?” 

Atif, whose maternal uncle Abdur Razzaq Khan aka Maulana Malihabadi had written a 
book Zikr-e -Azad, out of his 40 years of association with Azad, Malihabadi's leanings were actualy 
conditioned by Allama Rasheed Rada of Egypt who had come to Nadwatul Ulama, Lucknow in 
1915. Rasheed published Al Manar and ran an institute Al Rishad in Egypt. Malihabadi went to 
Egypt to complete his studies at Al Rishad and by 1918 went to Turkey where he met Anwar Bey, 


much before Mustafa Kamal Pasha was to dominate the centrestage. Malihabadi-offered his help- 


to which Anwar suggested that he had enough military prowess but if Muslims in India were able to 


uproot the British, it would be the greatest service, as the British whila sitting in India were 


bludgeoning the Middle East. 
Malihabadi came back to india and melee and they formed a consensus on the British, 


continued to page no 35. 
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| OUTLINES OF GURU | 
NANAK’S METAPHYSICS 


| ~- Jaidev Singh Kohli l 


. Guru Nanak Represents 
trends and 


micromization of 


_ potentialities of life. He is true son of 


_, differentialities. While living in world full ` 


Spirit, a-true Being and integrator of 


of strife, Guru Nanak goes beyond the 
struggle of mankind, and watches. as 
a visionary to discover what a the 


+-world. 
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“How to become: a Truthful 
being; how to break the wall of 


~ falsehood?” asks Guru Nanak: Yet he 


is whole, integral and transcendent. An 
Integrated being is dynamically 
perfectly balanced, whose mind, body 
and. possessions (environment, 
envisage total existence of integral 
psychosome. All three facets of body 


_ blend perfectly to form one single 
` personality. A personality in which: all 


body yearnings and ali the psychic 
compulsions and environmental 
tensions resolve into one single urge, 
towards unity moving towards the 
transcendent whole of existence. All 
faculties converge towards a single 
purpose - unity with and oneness of 
whole universe. Dynamically well 
balanced per-sonality moves in Sehaj, 
in time and in tune-with total movement 


of. existence. Total existence cannot be ` ` 


dichotomized into good or bad, comfort 
or suffering. Wadayi, orientation 


` towards Ekon'karness (oneness), 
complete awareness in symphonic 
. balance are characteristics of an 
-integral being. Guru Nanak called out 


word Wah to express state of His mind, 
grasped positive vision of reality that 


. cannot be expressed in-intellectual - 


language as opposed to ‘Neti-Neti 


thesis of Vedic philosophy. Guru 
. Nanak stands astride Time and Space _ 
illuminating the path with one hand for _ 


humanity -to move on for ail times to 
come - carefree and untired life - and 
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helping the sad weary tired with the | 


other hand. . 
| Sehaj . | 


Concept of Sana à is part. of 
Integral 
personality, there being no hierarchy. : 


general. symphony - of: 


«in musical notes. Such notes. must 


keep in time and in tune-with rest of 
notes to create an overall symphonic 
combination. No note may hustle itself. 
in priority . status ‘considering itself as `. 
superior to other notes. Acquisition of 
new qualities in Sehaj involves. 
integration.and not aggregation. One 
delves into one idea at a time till it _ 
becomes part and parcel of the whole- - ‘ 
and not merely an appendage. But this 


takes its own time. Nanak was never 
in hurry, it took ten manifestations. of 


. Nanak to complete His work. A part 
advantage here or there, in time or -~ 
space could be detrimental to- itself in ` 
— the long run: Gain of present could be 
loss of future. Principal of Sehaj is. 
 Sehaij is 
symphonic’ balance of whole 
personality. Integral person is at home ` 
in ‘a hut. or in a palace, amongst 
illiterates or highly educated, simple or 
erudite, among a small group or big | 


fundamental in Sikhi. 


. congregation, in India or in Arabia, in 


Sri Lanka or in Baghdad, Haïdwar or 
_. Banaras. Integral person can express 


himself in all languages, language of 
dra-matic situation, language of. eye, 


. logic and even that of occult. Integral 
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-> consciousness. 
-= transcends all differentiation in time, 
`.space or matter. Integral person knows 
: Sat -Naam behind all 
'. Knowledge of Sat Naam can open out 


person is understood by all. because 


variety. 


he speaks to them at their level of 
Integral person. ` 


and be self evident in all situations, 


| | | entities and problems. 
t-a Analytical Science | 


The analytical scientist keeps 


“elimi-nating” in his field of research. 
‘Process of elimination, differentiating 


x 


is a process of strangulation. Wadayiis a 


reverse as itis a process of expansion, 
extension, a continual process in 


` growth. Process- of integration and: 
- differentation has been widely used by 

scholars in spirituality. Hindu thought 
_ talks about Pravitri and -Nirvitri, in 


language of Ekonkarness: paths it is 


\ 


sanjog and wanjog one talks about. . 


Guru Nanak said that integration and. 
_ differentiation: both together work out . 
-- the universe. Each has its own use to ` 


run the affairs of universe: In science 


we use process of integration to 


-achieve whole ffom bits or vice versa: 
In spirituality only a handful will use 


differential path because path is 


steadily going up, there is no point ` 


incoming down. Some wise use 


“process of strangulation in searching . 
. reality, truth becomes more evident as 


area of study is increased, just the : 
reverse of method applied. to matter. ` Šį 


Guru Nanak applied process of 
Wadeyi in search in realm of. spirit. 


- Popular authors do a great deal 
of disservice by using common-sense 
view point as the basis of theiR 
argurnent and source of their thought 
even if facts they put forward are totally 


false and wrong. Object of such 


authors is tb popularize their leader 
and in the process they’ aggrandiose 
their own self. Common sense view 
point appeals more easily amongst 
masses but does not delineate leader's 
spirituality. | 


intellect Vs. Intuition | 


Mystic wisdom proclaims 
universe as a unity, intuitionalist 
corroborates this assertion. Opposed 
to it intellect sees universe as 
aggregation of so many distinct objects 
and common sense upholds this view. 
Intellectual sees unshorn hair on head 
as a reality of appearance but 
intuitionalist, like Kabir ji, sees it 
burning like a bundle of hay. Two 
separate faculties of mind are put to 
use at cross purpose. Intellect 
observes things at rest by cutting them 
in parts and studying at leisure. Intellect 
works by convention with symbols and 
concepts as the material, symbols as 
reality of appearance. Intellect is not 
able to keep pace with mobility of mind. 
Intuition is used to study mobility as it 


-r- is. Wise man learnt quickly that beyond 


the energy of his conscious intellect, 
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he is: capable of new energy by 
abandonment to the nature. 
Intutionality is a higher faculty of mind: 
than intellectuality. In continuum mind 


-has two separate regions of intellect 


and intuition but at a certain nodal point 


_mind observes, not in sequence, but 


as oneness rather than sportiveness. 
Here intellect withdraws its jurisdiction 


_and intuition takes over. The world 


changes, moving towards integration. 
Sanjog is integration and mind feels it 
so intuitionally, but the moment one 
tries to express it, our intellect starts 
paraphrasing. Intuition has yet found 
no way to express itself. The 
Intellectual is more successful worldly 
wise; intuitionalist feels sorry for its 
inability to express. One is reminded 
of Urdu couplet: Neither |-realized God 
nor the love of my beloved! 


SPIRITUALITY is. turning 
around from intellect to intuition, it is 
the breaking point of interests from self 
to wholeness. Truth is vast, itis truism 
of mysticism. it is no use searching for 
it in crevices and blind caves but has 
approbation of intellectual crowd. To 
look for truth in anyone quality would 
be travesty of Truth. It.is not the truth 
of reality but of intellectuality. Single 
greatness does not constitute life, 


` which is vast and its Truth should be 


looked for in greatness, wadayi. Truth 
of Nanak is His wadayi. Guru Nanak 
is wholly intuitonic. and we are 
cerebrotonic. He moves on path of 
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integration and we move on path of 
differentiation. We had to carry out. 
.mental gymnastic to grasp scientific 


truths, now we have to do some 
— intuitional gymnastic to grasp the vision. 


- of Guru Nanak. 


Guru Nanak’s higher spirituality . 


_ does not detract any thing from 
importance of other leaders of 
_ religions. In fact it adds a great deal to 


their meaning and. usefulness. Guru 


Nanak orients and organizes followers 
of differential leaders towards oneness 


to form fuller whole. Guru Nanak is . 


anintegration, all encompassing 
movement. Life work of Nanak is not 


` built on smooth well trimmed blocks of: 


events but is more like ajigsaw, 
interpenetrating and interconnected 
influencing each other. 


Any in depth study of Guru 


Nanak’s Word clarifies that first lesson 


in Sikhi, and ends only when a Sikh is 
fully oriented towards him in a 
transcendent vision. It is the integrative 
. principle that unites smaller wholes into 
massive large whole, the whole unity. 
Integrative principal of Ekonkar is Sat 
Naam, in Sikhi. It directs a movement 
towards awareness of Ekonkar. Sat 
Guru is the transcendent Nirankar and 
Sat Naam is basic policy of Sat Guru 


immanent in Nature. Gur Prasad is the 


motive force that moves a Sikh 


(individual consciousness) on the path 


‘of Sat Naam - from Manmukh to 
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Gurmukh. The whole movement is a 
symphony. Each individual 
consciousness in this total movement 


is a tune in this symphony, its own 


rhythm, its own time and in its own 
place. In Sehaj it will move on this path 


and takes its place. Sat Guru, Sat 


Naam, Hukam are technical terms to 
describe certain aspect of spirit. 


Intuition 
Intuition is the faculty of mind 


` that penetrates the very heart of : 


situation and brings out uniqueness of 


it in shabd. Intellect thinks about a. 


situation and comprehends it. Intuition 
thinks of a problem and solves it. 
Intuition.is the faculty of Boojh (solution 


_ of the problem). By intuition one may 


read the book of existence and grasp 
the wholeness at once and one time. 
Intuition sees life as it is. 


_ Intuitonic person extends 
intellectual knowledge outside its 
sphere and brings out new knowledge 


that clarifies and illuminates the 


unkr'lown inherent phantasis of 


intellect. The intuitonic is congruent: 


with reality, things as they are, 
existence as it is. Intuitonic becomes 


-one with Sat Naam, of the situation, 


and extends it which appears. as it is 
built in sehaj. 


_ The intuitonic is integrative 
scientist, a leader who discovers new 
knowledge, a creative philosopher who 


._ goes still fariner out to work in realm 


we 


of spirit. Intellect tears apart life to 
comprehend it, intuition goes further 
and solves the mystery of life. There 


Y are born intellectuals, there are born 


intuitonics. Such express Words that 
are unintelligible by themselves, but 
corollaries drawn with help from 
intellect Comprehends life. There are 
intuitonics at all levels, scientific, 
occultist and spiritualist. Spiritual 
intuitonics sees life in its widest aspect 
and extract deepest thoughts of 
thought. It becomes an axiom of a 
certain ideology. Higher type of intellect 
is needed to find order in intellectual 
heterogeneous material and very wide 
penetrating intuition is needed to find 
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or-der (Satnaam) that connects the raw 
chunks of reality to find chunks of 
Reality. 


One has to use intellect, 
reasoning and logic for Unique One; 
Guru Nanak, is affable to intuition. He 
is an ideology, not appealing to 
intellectual proves that there is 
something new in this ideology that is 
beyond their comprehension. Only 
intuitionist can envisage to 
comprehend any fresh concept. 
Reality is inexpressible in intellectual 
language, comprehended only through 
intuition. 


Courtesy: The Sikh Review a 


He later met Muhammed Ali Jauhar to whom he communicated the sentiment of Anwar Bey, and 
thus, began the Khilafat Movement which finally led to: the eviction of the British three decades 
later. Atif further said that Azad made Malihabadi start an Arabic journal Saqafatul Hind (Indian 
culture), after 1947. It was widely read in the Arab world and India was thus able to forge a 
relationship with the Arabs despite the propagation by Pakistan that there were no Muslims left in 
India after Partition. “Malihabadi has written a 1000 pages manuscript Bahaar-r-Arab. It is based 
on his understanding of 10,000 books in Arabic. The bock is yet to be published. “Would the 


government of India facilitate it? Atif asked. 


“There was a great bonhomie between Azad and Malihabadi as both were to write in each 
other's names. Insaniyat Maut Kay Darwaze Par (Humanity at the door of death), is considered 
one of the finest works of Azad but it was actually penned by Malihabadi”, said Atif. Malihabadi was 
also the head of the Arabic section of All India Radio. 

Atif also said that was responsible for making India as powerful as it is today. He said that 
it was Azad who streamlined Indian foreign policy by making India remain neutral to the Soviet and 
US blocks, and thus keep equidistance, sought their help in hours of need. He said that Azad had 
made Nehru form the Non-Alignment Movement which Incia led for a considerable amount of 
time, before giving it a final divorce when the embassy of Israel opened up in 1992. “It was Azad 
who formed the University Grant Commission and opened up hundreds of engineering and 
technology colleges. This ultimately helped India become nuclear. Azad is the father of nuclear 


_ India’, he said amidst thunderous applause. 


But now, as things would have had it, the Indian experiment of democracy, has fallen on 
its own civilisational baggage. Obviously this has come on the caste and communal lines. Hence. 
+ today Jawahar Lai Nehru, has become the leader of Brahmins, Sardar Patel of Backwards, B.R. 

Ambedkar of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and Maulana Azad Muslims. Remember 
g 


they were all once Congress politicians. 
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‘sanctioned for establishment of 
“Residential Coaching Academies 
for Minorities, Women/SCs/STs’ in 
Aligarh Muslim University, Maulana 


E Azad National Urdu University, 


Baba Sahib Bhimrao Ambedkar 
-and Jamia Hamdard. An amount of 
Rs.23.16 crore has been released 
` during the year 2009-10 to these 


| -Academies. . 
+. In the Budget for 2009- 10, an 


allocation of Rs. 25.00 crore each 
has. been proposed for the 
Murshidabad and Mallapuram 


| . campuses of Aligarh Muslim 


. University. 


+ Maulana Azad National Urdu 


‘University (MANUU) in its XI Plan 
proposal envisages (11) Model 
` Schools, (7) Polytechnic Courses, 
` (3) College of: Teacher Education, 


a College of Pharmacy and 


Reaserch Centre, a College of 
. Unani Medicine 8 Research and 
. Hospital, and a College of Nursing 
- and Paramedical Sciences. This is 
subject to availability of funds 
_ during the XI Plan. 


‘ National Commission for Minority 


Educational Institutions (NCME!) 
. has been established by an Act of 


= Parliament with the key objective . 


= of ensuring that the true amplitude 


. of the educational rights enshrined 


in Article 30 (1) of the Constitution 

is made available to the. members 
. of the notified religious minority 
communities, including the 


> Muslims. NCMEI has till date 
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issued 3034 minority status 
certificates. 


+ National Council for Promotion of 


Urdu Language (NCPUL) is being 
strengthened and budget of Rs. 
20.00 crore has been sanctioned 
for the year 2010-11. 


+ The programmes of the NCPUL are 


now available at 1000 locations in 
186. districts in 26 States of the 
country which includes One Year 


Diploma Course in Computer ` 


Applications, Business Accounting 


_ 8 Multilingual DTP (CABA MDTP), 
One Year Diploma Course in Urdu 


language, One year Certificate 


‘Course inArabic Language and 


Two Years Diploma Course in 
Functional Arabic. . 


+ CABA MDTP scheme has 
transformed the Urdu speaking 


population into employable 
technical work force and more than 
50% diploma holders are already 
employed. 


+ Art forms like Calligraphy, Ghazals, 


Architecture and sculpture etc. 
constitute rich tradition of Urdu. 
New programmes of the Council 
are exclusively devoted to the 
promotion of such liberal arts and 


~ aesthetics associated with Urdu 


language. 


+ Scheme for Urdu Press Promotion 
` has been strengthened to provide 


for capacity building ‘of Urdu 
journalists. New courses on Mass 


` Media, Script Writing and Dialogue 
writing are being launched to :- 


enhance employment opportunity. 
| | m a 


= 
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MAJOR INITIATIVES 
EDUCATION ADVANCEMEN 


OF MINORTIES : 


Common Minimum 


The 


Programme of UPA Government is 


committed to promote modern and 
technical education among ail minority 
communities and social and economic 
empowerment of minorities. through 
systematic attention to education and 


employment. The objective of ‘Prime _ 


Minister’s New 15 Point Programme 
for the Welfare of Minorities’ inter-alia, 
is to enhance opportunities for 
education of minorities. ensuring an 


empowerment. . of. 


equitable share in economic activities 
and employment. Development and 
socially 
disadvantaged groups and bringing 
them at par with the rest of the society 
is our constitutional commitment. 
Education being the most effective 
instruments of social empowerment 
and vital for horizontal and vertical 
mobility.in society, it is imperative to 
promote education among all other 
backward sections including minorities, 
particularly among poor Muslims, who 
have fallen far behind the national 
average in the field of education. 11 th 
Five Year Plan underlines that 
education is the critical factor that 
empowers participation in the growth 
process and a key element of 11 th 
Plan strategy is to provide essential 
education to those large parts of our © 
population who are still excluded from 
these. 


To address the low pouli | 
of minorities especially Muslims who 
are the largest section of educationally 
backward. minorities, in the national 
education system, the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development has 
taken several significant initiatives:- . 


= + Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan (SSA) 


addresses issues of access, equity 
and quality and make schools open 
and inclusive in the secular space 
of our polity. The coverage of the 
— Scheme has been concurrently . 
. extended to recognized 
volunteering Madarsas Maktabs 
supported under SSA as well as 
those other volunteering Madrasas 
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-Maktabs which may not be 
registered or recognized but 


supported under SSA interventions 


©. in coordination with State Ie 


` + Directorates. 
+ SSA has achieved target of 99% at 


primary level and 92% of the target 


o at upper primary level. In our efforts 


for ensuring universal access to 
primary and ‘upper primary 
education within one Km. and three 


` Kms. respectively, during the year 
_ , 2010-11, 13650 primary schools 


are being constructed out of which 
4969 schools are in districts with 
. _ substantial minority population. Out 


of 6326 upper primary.school being . : ` 


constructed, 1147 are in districts 
‘with. a substantial. minority 
“population. 158494 additional 
classrooms were constructed 
_including 35806 class. rooms in the 
districts with ta ti pus 


: ` . population. 
+ Action plan for the year 20 | 0-11 


envisages 25093 new primary 
` schools including 11930 in Muslim 
Concentration Districts (MCDs), 


_. 9396 new upper primary schools 
a including 2370 in MCDS, sanction 


of 162459 teachers eu 00 
lin MCDs. . ` 


+ Mid- Day-Meal (MDM) Scheie has 


been extended to covers all 


- . children studying in classes I-VIII . 


. of Government, Government Aided 
_ . and Local Body Schools as well as 
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` children studying in centres run 


under the Education Guarantee 
Scheme (EGS) and Alternative and 
Innovative Education (AIE) centres 
supported under ` Sarva 
ShikshaAbhiyan (SSA). 


+ During the year 2010-11, out of 


2573 Kasturba Gandhi Batika - 


` . Vidyalayas (KGBV s) sanctioned, 


427 KGBV s have been sanctioned 
in rural and urban areas of muslim 


‘concentration areas. States have 


been advised to make available 
Urdu teachers on demand. 
Continued efforts have been made 
by Ministry of Human Resource 
Development (MHRD) to increase ~ 


- enrolment of Muslim girls i in these 
-KGBV S. 


Ministiy has launched “Saakshar 4 


‘Bharat’ the new variant of the 


National Literacy Mission on 


:8:9.2009 for implementation during 
the 11 th Plan with an objective to 


make 70 million non-literate adults 
literate by the end of the 11 th Plan. 
The scheme has special focus on 
women, belonging to Minorities. It 
is proposed to cover 12 million - 
Muslims (10 million women +2 


million men) under the ie gt 


Saakshar Bharat. being 


- implemented in.365 districts where 


female literacy is less than 50%. 


Out of these 365 districts, 61 
-districts are Muslim dominated. In 
"the first phase, during 2009-10, the 
_: programme has been rolled out in ., 
A667 districts in 19 states of which, 


~ 


19 districts are Muslim dominated. 
+ Jan Shikshan Sansthan (JSSs) are 
imparting vocational training in 33 
out of 90 minority concentrated 
- districts in the country. `. 


+ The Centrally Sponsored Scheme 


of Teacher Education is under 
revision. Block Institutes of Teacher 
_ Education (BITES) are proposed to 
be established in.196 blocks having 
concentration of SC/ST and 
Minorities. 


+ Due to these interventions the 


share of Muslim children enrolled 
at primary & upper primary level 
has gone up and those out of 
school have decreased. According 
to District Information System of 
Education (DISE) the enrolment of 
_ Muslim children at primary and 
upper primary level for the year 
2007 -08 was 10.49% & 8.54 % 
respectively which has increased 
from 9.4 % & 7.62% in 2006-07. 
Similarly, the estimated number of 
Muslim out of school children has 
decreased from 211akh in 2005 to 
- 1 0.691akh in 2009, i.e. from 9.97% 
to 7.67% ofthe population of Muslim 
children in the age groups 6-14 
years. ` 


Rs.5 crore were released under 
Infrastructure Development of 


Minority Education Institution for ` 


infrastructure development of22 
minority educational institutions. 


+ During the year 2009-10, Rs.50 


crore was provided under Scheme 
for Providing Quality Education in 
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Madarsas for 1978 Madrassa and 


K 4961 teachers. 
+ The certificates/q ualifications of the 


Madrasa Boards which havé been 
granted equivalence by the State 
Education Boards to that of.their 


` Secondary.and Senior Secondary 


qualification have been equated 


- with corresponding levels of the 


Central Board. of Secondary 
Education (CBSE), Council of 
Board of School Education in India 
(COBSE) and other School 


= Examination Boards, for the 


purpose of employment and entry © 
to higher levels of education. 


+ Instructions have been issued to all 


organizations under MHRD to co- ` 
opt one Member on the Selection 
Board from amongst the Minority 
Communities. State Governments 
have been requested to follow the 
guidelines of DOP&T, issued in this 
context. The share of minorities in. 
the recruitment by various 
organizations under this Ministry is. 
being periodically monitored. 


Instructions have been issued to 
post teachers belonging to the 


_minority communities in the schools _ 


in MCDs to instill confidence among 
minority children, encourage 
enrolment and reduce dropouts. 


+ UGC has sanctioned 233 Women's 


Hostels during 11 th Plan in 90 
MCD's, Out of allocation of 
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`Rs:12278:191akhs, Rs. 6465. 75. 


has been released. 


+ The University. Grants Commission 
— (UGC) has approved the guidelines 
for establishment of centres in 

-< .universities for study. of Social 
` Exclusion and Inclusive Policy and 


` sanctioned these centres in 35  . 
: universities. Rs.16.86 crores have — 


been released during the 11 th sg 
for the purpose. 


+ 1280 Centres of Equal Hd 


(CEO) have been established in 51 


‘universities during 2009-10 and 
1345 and 1367 such centres are 


proposed to be estäblished during … 


2010-11 and 2011-12. - 


gi New Colleges of Excellence, 


Polytechnics and Community 


-Polytechnics are being established 


in the districts with lower Gross 


Enroiment Ratio (GER) than the | 


National Average. in higher 


education. Under the new scheme . 
` to assist States for establishment: 


| of a model degree college in each 


of the 374 identified higher 


. educationally backward districts 
_having Gross Enrolment Ratio 
. + (GER) in‘higher education lower 
than‘ the national GER, Rs.782 

- crore has been earmarked as the 
. Central Government share in the 
“iith Plan. 200 colleges are 

_ proposed to be set up during the 
remaining period of the 11 th Plan. 


a Under the Scheme of ‘Sub-Mission 


on Polytechnics’ under coordinated _ 
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+ Rs. 46. 31 


_ Action for skill: development, 
financial assistance to the tune of 
_Rs.12.3 crore per polytechnic is ` 


provided to various State 
Governments/UTs for setting up of 
new polytechnics in 300 un-served — 
and under-served districts. Out of 
57 minority. concentration districts, 


. 35 districts have. already been 


covered’ and an amount ‘ofRs. 91 .66 
crore released to various State. ` 


. Governments and UTs for setting 


up of the polytechnics. 


+ ‘Academies for Professional 


Development of Urdu Medium 


` Teachers' have been set up-in three 
Central Universities viz. Aligarh. 
<- Muslim University, Aligarh, Jamia 
Millia Islamia, New Delhi and 
-MaulanaAzad National Urdu 


University, Hyderabad. The 
Academy at JMI has trained 1247 
teachers. MANUU has trained 2393 


_, teachers. The AMU has conducted _ 
“10 Refreshers Courses/Workshops . 


for Primary/Secondary. school 
teachers and covered 164 


. teachers. National University of 


Educational : Planning and 
Administration (NUEPA) has been 


- conducting workshop for 


professional development. of 


- principals and managers of schools 
` and colleges established by the 


minorities. 
crores | Fe been E 
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Editor Note an 


` promised to work for the peace. His early 


efforts in this direction but as a strong 


_ of May 20, 2011 which in nut shell shows 


. are reported to have been kiHed in the 
crackdown unleashed by the regime. 


reform and repression: a hated 48 year 
“State of emergency law was lifted: a day 


States has announced new sanctions 
-targeting Assad, and Obama yesterday || 





Arab Un rest 


U.S. President Barak Husein Obama 
soon after assuming the office had || 






statements were quite sober and 
assuring. There is no doubt in his sincere 






world power he has been wielding carrot 
and stick in bid to boost Arab Spring. 

Here we reproduce a report from The 
Independent, a popular London's daily, 







the problem of Arab world and HAS 
reaction: | 

SYRIA President Bashar Ad 
CHARGE SHEET Nationwide protests in 
Syria - where there is very little media 
freedom and opposition parties are 
outlawed - began in March in the 
southern city of Deraa and spread to a 
number of key cites. At least 850 people 












CURRENT STATE OF PLAY Assad's 
response has been an erratic mix of 







before regime gunmen allegedly killed 
100 protesters. Opposition groups have 
now called for a general strike, but with 
a muzz'ed local press and no foreign 
journalists allowed into the country, its 
success has been hard to gauge. 

WASHINGTON’S DILEMMA [The United 
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a calléd the. crache Anactepiabié Any mitay action against Syria, however: is a. 


P more awkward proposition than in Libya, With little ae SPOT for such a movè. and 
_ “a lack of-any viable alternative to Assad. | | 


E :: LIBYA. Colonèl Muammar Gaddafi | 
- CHARGE SHEET Gaddafi stands accused of unleashing baw weaponry and ¢ air strikes 


against his own citizens in an attempt to suppress an armed uprising against his rule, i 


which began in- February in thé oil-rich North African. nation. 


CURRENT. STATE OF PLAY The UN authorised military action in March and-air strikes. 


_ continue; but an endgame remains elusive. There has been exasperation over the chaotic. 


and ill-equipped: revolutionary force, which appears incapable of holding any. gains it 


| makes outside its eastern stronghold. France, Britain and W. have ki a di 


advisers to try'and help break the deadlock. | 
_ WASHINGTON’S DILEMMA The US, cautious of its raputas in the Muslim world, let 
Britain and France lead the military push. They have held back from naming Gaddafi as 


a legitimate target of the air raids, but Washington has made clear that they would prefer. 


a resolution which did.not include the despotic Colonel remaining in ii 
YEMEN President Ali Abduliah Saleh ` 


CHARGESHEET Students, opposition parties, workers and other disaffected groups have, a 


, been rallying i in cities across the country for months, calling for an end to Saleh's 33 year- - 


rule and economic and democratic reform. ‘Security forces have reacted with tear gas 
and fire power, with up to 150 people estimated killed,. 


` CURRENT STATE. OF PLAY Saleh and the opposition are currentiy locked in diplomatic 
wrangling over the details of a transition of power which would see the President relinquish ` 


office within a month. in return for immunity’, from prosecution. The deal was meant to m 
signed yesterday, but fell through at the last minute. 


`WASHINGTON'S DILEMMA The regime in Sanaa relies heavily on "US aid anai is- as a 


Pou 


key ally in thé battle against a growing al-Qa'ida presence in Yemen. But the US, concerned . 


that Islamist extremists could take advantage of unrest and dissent are now leaning oo 


. heavily on Saleh. to accept the, Gulf-brokered plan and leave om, 


dez: BAHRAIN King Hamad. bin Isa Al Khalifa . i 
CHARGE SHEET Inspired by revolts which toppled leaders i in Tunisia and Egypt. Bahrain’ J 


downtrodden. Shia population rose up against the ruling Sunni monarchy-in February, 
.demanding a greater democratic role and a greater share of the island’s.oil wealth. The 
reaction was swift-and brutal. with. protesters fired upon and hundreds of people arrested. 


7 | CURRENT STATE OF PLAY With the: backing of troops from Saudi Arabia wary of dissent 
among its own Shia population - Bahrain's regime appears for now to have quashed the 


‘unrest with sheer force and suppression. Yesterday, a security court sentenced a prominent + 


Shia cleric to 20 years in prison on-kidnapping charges. Four journalists with the ‘only 
re paper were ee in top coer on other charges. . | 
e : e continued to page no'40 
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their-espousal of .such. divergent ` 


"0: politics in the 1930s-was -altogether 


.- AZAD AND IQBAL- 





-Farzana Shaikh 


“Itiscurious that Azad and iqbal, 


two men so closely bound:in a 
common quest for the ‘good: life yet- 


who emerged with. radically different 


‘solutions, should have engaged jin `. 
neither mutual praise nor polemic. This: 
is all the more unusual when seen in 


the light. of their common intellectual 


- pursuits and their conflicting. political _ 
careers. Did Azad’s passion for poetry - 
never hunger after the Mathnavi? Did . 
iqbal's restless search for the meaning _ . 


of his faith never lead him. to the 


` Tarjuman ‘al-Quran? Could it be-that ` 


_jimmune to the: bitterness that | 
otherwise afflicted-the common Indian ` 


Muslim in-those years? Whether by 


design or accident, neither Azad nor 
. Iqbal chose to leave a record of their. 


impressions of the others contribution 


. to Indo-Muslim: ‘thinking and to the 


subsequent course. of Indo-Muslim | 
polit cs.. 


For the historian of: ideas the loss. 


is great: for to the extent that both Azad ` 


and Iqbal each claimed to rely on a o 
common Islamic tradition, it leaves 
unanswered how; as Muslims, each 


“came subsequently to offer such - 


conflicting interpretations.of the ‘good’ `` 
life. That the ‘good’ life was a: life 


‘enjoined by God for Man was not in 


dispute: but:while Azad-believed that 


_ “this life was best obtained through 


impeccable moral conduct, Iqbal 


stressed its fulfilment: to lie in the 


creation ofa distinct and purposeful 
social. order... Thè fact that Azad 


_. stressed moral.conduct and lqbal'the 
social order did not; however, as might 
more -readily be /slam and Indian `. 
Nationalism. assumed, amount to an ` 


‘individual’ against a ‘communal’ 


- "understanding of the ‘good’ life. For if | 
the collective symbol of the umma al- ` 
-wahidah was characteristic of Azad's | 


>A ae non 


“ideal, the highly. personal. notion of: 

“ khudi was central to that of. Iqbal’ s. Nor 
did their distinct vocations. as alimand 
-shair preclude a common appreciation ` 
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NON 


ofthe pre-requisités of the. ‘good’ life. : 
_ For whatthey shared, over and above ` 


their other differences, was'a profound | 
. belief thata reliance on the text of. the 


revealed scriptures alone would not 
_ induce the ‘healthy instinct, intuition 


and spiritual vision’ intrinsic to amal-e- 


Salih (good works). ` 


. Nowhere are the complexities of, 


and indeed the parallels in, their 
respective notions of the ‘good’ life 


more fully ‘conveyed - than in: their 
understanding of the... political 


«Community. For while neither was 
_ known to be ‘political’ in the sense say 


: ofa M.A. Jinnah or a Vallabhbhai Patel 


(their talents being more ‘richly 
employed elsewhere), both tended to 
` regard the political community as in a 
sense symbolic of all that was implied 


in the notion ofthe ‘good’ life. For Azad, . 
the precepts of the true deen or ` 
universal faith which bound together - 
all-men whatever their creed, were - 
. rooted in the pluralistic political. 
“community. For Iqbal, the creative `` 


afflrmation of khudi-or selfhood 


| ` depended ultimately on its relation to 


-= the..wider political community of 
i ‘communal ego’. 


Despite this, much has bia 
made of Azad and Iqbal's distinctive. 


approaches to the notion of the political 
‘communities. It is- commonly 
suggested, for example, that Azad’ s 


- was amore universalist understanding - 
. on as ki me tie aa of 
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`. espousal 


‘politics. . of. 


hand, is deemed to favour :a more 


7 “exclusive ifnot exclusivist, conception 
“that underlined the special quality of ` 


Mohammad’s | message. These 


_ religious pluralism. Iqbal; on the other- E 


differences, itis suggested, reflecttheir - - 


of communal regeneration. 


of distinct forms of 
. humanism; their diverse emphases on | 
.. permanence and change, and their ..- 

__. tonflicting views about the instruments 


While there can be no question. | 


that Azad and Iqbal represented two 
` very different, if equally authentic 


strands within the Islamic tradition, 


thinking which have tended to remain 


‘submerged one suspects, in the 
‘interest of what might be called the 
sub-continental | 
historiography’. The tendency too often | 
has been to see Azad and Iqbal as : 


polar opposites- ‘spokesmen’ ‘in some 
great bi-partisan drama where the 


- there are important. parallels in their — 


_ claims of a ‘true’ and. ‘false’ Islam E 


battled for the hearts and. minds of | 


ordinary. Muslims. It may now well be: 


time to rethink the contributions of 


- Azad and Iqbal not so much asmen. 
— who inadvertently undermined the 


unity of a religious tradition they:held 


so dear, but as those who sought, 
however: imperfectly, to preserve it. . 


Their understanding ‘of the political. . 


expressed (and. portrayed); provides 


. -one way of: exploring their. comman 


community, its scope and its ‘principle ` 
of movement’, otherwise so differently ` 


concerns and those of the Indo-lslamic 7 


tradition more generally. 


“X The “Scope of the Political 
| Universal or 


. Community: 
Exclusive? 


For Azad. and Iqbal the years . 


1905-1910 represented a ‘crucial 
period in their lives. For it was a time 
when both were to encounter, for the 


first time as adults; the world that lay ` 


beyond. (ndia. Admittedly, Azad who 
was born in Mecca, had already 
savoured something of life abroad but 
he was still a child when circumstances 


led his father to re-settle his family in _ . 
Calcutta. It is certain, however, that | 

- Iqbal born and brought up forthe most . 
~- part in the Punjabi town of Sialkot, had. 


had no opportunity. to travel abroad 
_ before 1905. 


. The question of whether. or not. 
Azad actually left India is, of course, a 
` matter of some dispute What i is not in - 

“question is that these years witnessed - 


Azad's surer grasp of developments, 


- both political and social, in the Muslim . 


world bordering the eastern 


Mediterranean. Here he learnt of - 


` Jamaluddin Afghani and Mohammad 


Abduh, of Young Turks and Egyptian Er 


„Nationalists, all -engaged in the re- 


. definition of a modern: Muslim. . 
community willing and able to 
. .Withstand the assault from the West. . 

- ‘What emerged with force from these 
initial contacts was Azad's beliefin the ` 
resilience of Islam, not omy asa 
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| programme for reform kalté asa political 7 


movement of some considerable 
potential. What was imperative, 
however, was to free Muslims from the - 
shackles of colonial rule. The precise 


strategy was a matter of debate. 


For while - Muslims’ like 
Jamaluddin Mghani emphasised the 


‘importance of Pan-lslamism as the 


single most effective weapon against 
the worldwide surge of Western . 
imperialism, others like the followers 


of Mustafa Kamil Pasha in Egypt 


underlined the need for more durable 
national bonds. The debate reflected 


“a grawing recognition, soon to be 


absorbed by Azad himself, that the 
historical conditions under which 
Muslim emancipation was to be 


...., secured had been radically altered. 
— The cemise of the. universal Muslim 


empire and the emergence of Western 


` imperialism demanded new forms of 
solidarity that would combat foreign 
domiration at home without eroding 


existing bonds between Muslims 
across frontiers. One bold option then 


- on..offer was-that of the Egyptian 
- Nationalists.led. by Mustafa Kamil who 
_ advocated greater-co-operation 
_ between Muslims and non-Muslims. 
. For. Afghani whose commitment to 
 pan-lslamism was rivalled only by his 
: antipathy to British rule, the value of 
Such co-operation may well have been `. 


purely.-instrumental. For Azad, 
however, the idea of solidarity based 
on human as against strictly religious 
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= ties, was s.deeply compeling. It not only: E 
-offered a solution to the problem of 

defining the political community in the 

_ftichly pluralistic context of colonial: 

. India, but also helped resolve Azad's. 

personal quest for the common . 


. message that underlay the: multiplicity 
of religious creeds: T 


. In 1905. labal travelled first to 


l Britain;: then to Germany...What 


. confronted him was notthe ferment of | 
a.re-invigorated. Islam, but the over- 


powering vitality of the Wes! Its 


dynamism: and self-confidence. | 
_ contrasted sharply with the decay and ` 
dissolution that Iqbal. believed was ` 


. endemic in the Muslim world. Darwin 
. and Bergson, Nietzsche and 


Schopenhauer were the intellectual, 


trend-setters of the new spirit which so 
-= enthralled the young Iqbal and for 


which he found no parallel in. 


contemporary Muslim society. Yet, all 


` was not lost; for Iqbal, instead of 
; exhorting Muslims to emulate the - 


mores of this brave new world, wged 
- them to recognise that its true sources 
lay . deep within ‘the: medieval 
‘intellectual culture of Islam’ . Its revival 
‘among Muslims depended, however, 
on the. fulfillment of two important 
conditions; the eradication of popular 
Sufism and the restoration of those 


"religious ties that had once ensured the - 
political and cultural vitality of Islam as- 


a world civilization. The first wou'd 


check the spread of pantheistic trends — 
which had eroded the freedom and 
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diluted the distinctive..character of. 
Islamic societies. The second would . 
resist the hold of what Iqbal called the 
_ ‘race idea’, or. nationalism, which. 

threatened 


to undermine the 
universalist message that lay at the 


heart ofthe.Islamic world-view. Indian 
Islam, he believed, could yet partake 
of the spirit of modernity if Muslims | 
` could be persuaded to emerge as a 


well-defined community determined to ` 


withstand the forces of quietism and 
assimilation symptomatic of political 


decline and servitude. Yet, it was . 


imperative that even such a community 


‘be cognizant of the bonds shaped. by 
a ‘common spiritual aspiration’ ifitwas . ` 
not to succumb to the selfish | 


individualism that endangered 
Western culture. The global fraternity 


_ of Muslims offered precisely the kind 
of solution for the creation of a political - 


community that would be both 


_fecognisably modern in its rejection of 


other-worldiness.as well Islamic in its 
vision of an extra-territorial ‘social order. 


Their sojourns abroad, “whether 
sustained as in the case of Iqbal or 
sporadic as is sometimes alleged of 
Azad, left each with very different 


perceptions about the malaise Of 


contemporary Muslim society, in . 


particular that of colonial India. Azad's 
familiarity with the feverish. pace of 


intellectual ard political activity in the 
_ Arab world rendered him someihing of 
-an optimist. “The spirited campaign of 
„Arab Nationalists had mc him 


' 


that Muslims were not, after all, 
indifferent to the call to political action. 
His journal Al-Hilal, established in 
1912, was a testimony to Azad's 
growing optimism and faith in his 
fellow-Muslims to respond to a new 
vision.. The early issues were devoted 
to a discussion of contempcrary reform 


movements in the Arab world with a 


view to appraising Indian Muslims of 
the achievements, both intellectual and 
political, of their fellow-Muslims 


abroad. The purpose was. not only to 
emphasise. the urgency of religious . 


reform by calling uoon Indian-Muslims 
_ to reject the consensus of the orthodox 


ulama, but also to suggest ways of- 


responding more creatively to the 


, Challenge posed by the British 
` presence in India. Whether or not this 


meant that Azad was already 
. advocating Hindu-Muslim co-operation 
is likely to remain a moot question hotly 
disputed between Pakistani historians 


who deny it and others, most notably ` 
Douglas, who affirm it.What is more >` 


easily established is a sense of Azad’s 
. profound conviction in Muslim 
superiority reminiscent not only of the 
Spirit of an ascendant Islam, but of a 
Mughal political culture that could 


‘envisage, even if it did not always. - 
` endorse, the ‘confident partnership’ . 
| between the Muslims and non- 


Muslims..In a vein that was to become 


characteristic of his. political creed in . 


later life, Azad wrote in 1912: 
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This pre-occupation with majority 
_and minority has become the root 
of our problem... Now, members 
of a brotherhood of four hundred 
million believers in the unity of God - 
are afraid of two hundred and 
twenty. million idol worshippers of 
India. ... You must realize your 
position among the peopies of the 
world. Like God himself, look at 


_. everyone from a lofty position. . 


While the revivalist tenor of 
Azad's Al-Hilal phase tends to suggest 
a preference for a political community 
that was in some sense synonymous 


with the more traditional Muslim idea 


of the umma, it is uncertain whether 
Azac himself ever.believed that such 


-a community needed either to be 
restrictive in scope or exclusive in 


purpose. 
-= The self-confidence and sense of ` 


elation exuded by Azad through the 


pages of Al-Hilal stand in marked | 
contrast to the deeply pessimistic spirit 


that haunted lqbal's. poetry upon his 
return to India. His Shikwa (Complaint), 


written in 1909, is illustrative of Iqbal’s 
mood. In it the poet’s complaint to God 
about the abject condition of the 
Muslim community, of its political 


. decline and its mora! degeneration was 
an expression of lqbal's own sense of 


bewilderment and. rage at being 
abandoned in the face of a spiritually 
impoverished, though materially 
affiuent Western culture that 


ALAN SAN YN m | threatened. to. displace the pre- 
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eminence of his own. 


There are nations beside us; there ` 


-are sinners amongst 


E with pride, slothful, 


[careless and clever, : «- 


Hundreds who detest Thy Name, 


But Thy Grace descends on their. 


dwellings; ` 


And nothing but the. lightning strikes. 


US! -. 


Unlike Azad, fòt whom Indo- ` 
Muslim regeneration was but the: .: 
logical extension of a wider reform. - 
movement already underway in the. 

Arab world, Iqbal, buffeted by the .: 
currents of amore vigorous.European., . 


. civilization, was left only with a painful 


` reminder of the inertia that gripped his: 
-own society. Comfort lay in retreating :. : 
to the glories of the. Muslim past His ` 
collection of poems, Bang-e Dara, ` 
` ` published. between 1908-and' 1924, - 
‘illustrate his mood of ‘self-pity and ~. 
self-praise’. A typical: example of the `` 


period invited his eyes to‘ weep blood’, 
to pause. to reflect:. .- | 


”. for the toinb of the arts of Arabia - 


_ stand. there in-sight. . 


A Where the men ofthe desert whose. 


| Si made. a 
| o of 


ocean once rushed to the fight - : 


c They who brought into: emperors: 
o thronerooms the 
| = 3 Sel 
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| a picture glow bright with fresh 


| [them too, | 
| Humble folk and those`intoxicated 


and swords in which lightnings 
had nested: Stir my veiñs-let the 


colour, 


.the ancient days’ record declare! ` 


| : l.-go with your gift to the Indies, and. 


{who weep here 


others weep there. = 


[will make 


The ‘ancient days’ record’ that - 


of a community fired by its sense of a 


_ universal mission which transcended 
the narrow frontiers of nationalism and 
.. rejected the debilitating spirituality that 
_ , passed for fasawwuf(sufism). The first 


_ Iqbal brought home with him was one 


led him to propound the virtues of a ` 


pan-lslamic community. over and 


above those of.a common Indian 
: identity typified by his early poems ` 
. Such as Naya Shiwala; the second to 


combat pantheistic sufism as the 


. ». single most insidious cause of Muslim 


political decline. 
lqbal's commitment to a pan- 


‘Islamic community following his return 


from Europe appears ‘to diverge 


| sharply . from Azad’s emerging 
` consciousness: of a common Indian 
nationality. Yet any careful assessment 


of Iqbal's work in this period reveals a 
tenuous link between pan-islamism 
and the practical focus of his concern 
which, like Azad’s, remained the 
Muslims of the Indian sub-continent 


There. is. no doubt that- Iqbal was -> 
- seduced by pan - Islamism.- so, in fact, 
— was Azad, although some like Douglas - 


have argued that he, more than say 
-lqbal, believed it to be subservient to 
the more urgent task of securing Indian 


independence. Be that as it may, no. 


more in the case of the one than the 
- other did pan-lslamism emerge as the 
basis of a coherent political community. 


In the case of Iqbal, itis clear that pan- . 


Islam ism was; above all, a kind of 
spiritual antidote to Western 


materialism of which nationalism was . ` 


its most sinister manifestation. To the 
-extent that Islam ‘abhors all material 
limitations’ whether of race, tribe and 
territory, it offered to Muslims the 
possibility of asserting, in theory if not 
in practice, an alternative basis of 
solidarity which was both ‘non- 


temporal and non-spatial’, namely the . 


millat. It was the direct equation of 
nationalism with materialism, rather 


than any vision of a pan-Islamic 


community as such that accounts, in 
part, for lqbal's growing ambiva-lence 
in relation to the idea of Indian 
nationalism and concomitantly, to the 
notion of a common Indian nationality. 


The fact that lqbal's` pan- 


Islamism served to justify political 
` choices that came subsequently to be 


distinct from those of Azad’s ought not, — 


however, to conceal some 


. fundamental parallels in their thinking. . 


For what both men derived from their 


understanding of pan-lslamism was . 


` not only a greater awareness of the 
crisis cf a growing Muslim diaspora, 
but more importantly, a renewed sense 
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that being Muslim transcended both 
time and place. It was this shared belief 
that lay, paradoxically, at the heart of . 
their otherwise highly individual 
responses to the question of Indo- — 
Muslim emancipation. For while the 
ethos of a world-wide Muslim 
community enabled Azad to deny the 
necessity of a separate state for Indian 
Muslims, it constituted the very ` 
essence of Iqbal’s objection to a 
geographically inspired unit as the 
exclusive focus of Muslim loyalty. ` 


. Yet, while pan-lslamism may well 
have provided Azad and Iqbal with a 


- heightened sense of the universal 


dimension inherent in a Muslim 
identity, their perception of what 
precisely such universalism entailed 
for the Muslim community as a whole . 
differed substantially. Its roots: 


. appeared early and were well 


established. It is co-incidental, and yet 
highly revealing that both Azad and 
Iqbal should, in the same year, 1910, 
each have produced an essay that 
delineated in ‘a sense their vision of ` 


the relationship between the ‘good’ life 


and the ultimate political community. - 
In his essay on ‘Sarmad the Martyr’, 
brought recently to our attention by Gail 
Minault and C.W. Troll, Azad’s distaste 
for Aurangzeb’s brutal ‘suppression of 


_ the truth'.stands in glaring contrast to 


lqbal's eulogy of the emperor's 
comprehensive ‘political genius’. 
Azad's perception of Aurangzeb as a 
man distinctly lacking in humanity sits 
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` mosque, 
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a “unéasily alongside labal’ S tribute to hini : 
as “the founder: of the: Musalman | 


“nationality in India. . .’. While Azad 


. Clearly endorsed Sarmad’s repudiation We 
of the distinction between temple and ` 
Iqbal remained deeply. 
La ambivalent about the merits of cultural: | 


syncretism. 


E The spirit of these dene was to | 
re-appear, almost simultaneously, a 


few years later. In 1915 Iqbal 


_ completed the first part of his Mathnavi 
Asrar-e Khudi: The dominant motif of. 
khudi or self-affirmation. suggests oa 


.. Iqbal's growing pre-occupation with the 


urgency; and indéed: the value of... 


| defming the limits of self-hood, ‘both 
.. individual and collective. Azad’ s 


Tazkira, on the. other hand, _ y 


| shortly afterwards `in 1916, 


‘concerned with precisely the cae | 
… Here is to be found a denunciation of - 


the ‘Israelite mentality’ which, with its 


stress.on the specificities of dogma - 
“and its assertion of an exclusive .` 


identity, showed little regard for the 


spirit of a more’ authentic, universal | 


moray, 


orientations ought not, however,- to 


„obscure either lqbal's lasting concern -` 
“. for universal themes, not least the 


ubiquity of Love and Evil, or Azad's . independent India excluded any 


_ dilution of Islamic Law. l 

| Like Azad: Iqbal too sought to. 

< ‘discover ‘a : 
a reconstruction’. Unlike Azad, however, 


quest for the. elements of a more 
— pristine Islam. 
. suggested; lqbal's ‘ concern for the 


Muslim millat [was]. ‘.’ transformed into . 
“aconcern for man’, so too, it mightbe _ . 
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A recognition of these diverging | 


If; as Mujeeb. has ` 





argued, was Azad’s vision of timma dal 
`-wahida an embodiment of what he ` 
' believed to be intrinsic to ‘the Quranic 
call’. His censure of ‘groupism’, which - 
`. made a virtue of exclusive codes of 
| conduct and ritual practice at the cost 
© of abandoning the true deen or: 


universal faith, stemmed from the. ` 


with “the beauty and mercy of.God.or 


` conviction that it was`a fundamental. ` 
- repudiation of “the type of mind' the 
~ Quran 'reflects:ortries to build"Such a 
mind, Azad averred, was one imbued 


universal humanity’.Its.essential. :... 


qualities included a profound sense of 
. wahdat-e-deen or the unity of the . 
j diving message. In theory it demanded ` 
: . an understanding of the Quran as no 
more than a manifestation of the 
< universal truth that underlay all other 
_ religions; in practice it called for the 


creation of a community that would 


encompass and transcend human ` 

` diversity, whether religious social or 

= political. ThatAzad’s universalismwas . 

` far from the tenets of that amorphous | 
pantheism so despised by lqbal is 7 
evidenced in part by his reluctance to ` 
relativise fundamental religious 
= practices common to islam andin je 


by his . active . membership- 


organizations. like the Jamiyat. a | 


ulama-i-islam whose blueprint for an | 


universal social 





he maintained that that in order to 
render ‘the humanitarian ideal’ an 
effective basis of human organization, 
_ ‘you must start with a society exclusive 
- inthe sense of having a creed and well 
defined outline: For Iqbal, the notion 
of tawhid or monotheism that 


underpirined the Quranic message 


was to be comprehended above all by 
reference to a society whose ‘organic 
unity’ would be a testimony to the unity 
of God. That such a society left no 
room for what Cragg has termed ‘the 


Judaic analogue’ with its stress upon 
a ‘fiercely restrictive identity’ is clear 


_ from lqbal's vision of a community that 
“would forever ‘be enlarging its limits by 
example and persuasion’. Such a 
society, he believed, was inherent in 
Islam. 


Both Azad and labal were keen 
to stress the deeply universalist 
impulse oftheirfaith. More importantiy, 


they shared the common assumption _ 


that the universal concerns that 
underlay human society were most 
— fully embodied in Islam. Yet their 
understanding of what ‘such 
universalism implied politically tended 
to diverge sharply. For Azad, the notion 
of universalism was equal to and 
indeed synonymous with the idea of 
_wahdat or unity. Its inclusion as a part 
of his political. vision led him to 


postulate a community whose religious 


diversity would be contained by a unity 
grounded in certain commonly defined 





n We of righteous. action. For r Iqbal, en : — 
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the other kan the idea.of wahdat was 
neither desirable nor intrinsic to Islam. 
Wahdat, he maintained was a 
philosophical theme deeply tainted by 


its association with the pantheistic 
. Sufism of Ibn al-Arabi. ‘Islam’, he 
- wrote, ‘has nothing to do with the 


discussion of wahdat and kathrat. The 


essence of.Islam is tawhid, and the 


opposite of the latter is not kathrat but 
shirk. ’ The expression of fawhid as ‘a 


-living factor in the intellectual and 


emotional life of mankind’ depended 
upon the consolidation of finite egos, 
both individual and collective. 


Politically it demanded the freedom to 


seek ‘the development, preservation 
and. consolidation of the [Muslim] 
communal ego’. | 


The Political Community: 


Permanence or Change? 


| It has been suggested by Aziz 
Ahmad that while Iqbal’s thinking 
‘pears the stamp of the twentieth 
century’ in its emphasis upon ijtihad 
and ijma as ‘instruments of legal. 
evolution’ ,Azad’ s was a more 


traditionalist mentality preoccupied 


with the importance’ of tasis.or 
reconsolidation. There is certainly 
evidence to suggest that as early as 
1913 Azad himself had arrived at 
conclusions that would lend credence 
to Aziz Ahmad’s thesis. ‘Muslims 


today’, he wrote, 


do not need to lay new 
. foundations, or to exercise | 
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_ instruments of a community willing and 


able to adapt to ‘the growth of the 
republican spirit., Azad tended to 
remain ambivalent about their intrinsic 


merits in relation to what.he deemed . 


` to be the primary source of law, namely 


the Quran. Yet- it is doubtful whether. 
«what Aziz Ahmad has termed Azad’s ` 
‘uncompromising indifference’ to such 
notions as ijma and ijtihad suggested ` 


any hostility either to change or, for that 


- matter, to popularly induced change. 
Rather it tends to point toAzad’s lasting — 


-= conviction that change was a- primarily 


moral, rather than a legal undertaking. : 
-The application of juristic principles in . 


matters relating to the state, law or 
economic production, he believed, 


| mustbe preceded by changes in moral a 


conduct leading to righteous action 
and submission to God. Indeed, there 


is in much of what Azad wrote a strong | 


sense that juristic matters were not 


only peripheral to the ultimate 


objectives of a religious tradition, but 


that they actually concealed its higher, - 


more authentic, moral concerns. 


To say thatAzad cared less about 


the legal rather than the moral 
components of change is. not to 
suggest that he cared not at all for legal 


relevance. Nor is his apparent lack of 


. . concern for the dynamic quality of - 


ijtihad to be construed as suggestive 


of a more ‘conservative’ temperament. - 


_ For what Azad and Iqbal shared was 


precisely a common appreciation -of . 
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| ingenuity. They have. only to . : 

` revive and reaffirm what has — 
been commanded. There is no A 

reason why we should feel — 


- distraught over the new- houses 


to be built; we need only to settle 

in the dwellings we have 
. . forsaken. This is the difference | 

In - principle - between. my 

conviction as regards what is to 

be done and the methods of Ay | 
| contemporaries. 


-But while there may well bes some 


` case to be made for Azad and Iqbal 


as the exponents, respectively, of a 
‘Static’ and ‘dynamic’ interpretation of 
their religious. tradition, it is. far from 
clear whether their understanding of 


the political community conformed À 
rigidly to these descriptions. - 


In a sense both Azad and Iqbal ` 


were deeply conscious of the need for 


change. Both questioned the authority 


Or early Muslim jurists and Azad was 


categorical enough to declare that 


‘taglid remained the ‘greatest hind rance 


to human intellectual. progress’. His 
bitter denunciation of ‘the tendency to` 


lean on the past for every. idea’. as 
= incompatible with the Spirit of the 


=. Quran was echoed by Iqbal’s concern 
initiatives or that he discounted their 


to show that ‘a false reverence for the 
past was ‘contrary to the inner impulse 


- of Islam". But. while Iqbal sought to - 


revive the dynamic elements within . 


‘Islam by restoring the importance of > 


une and ijtihad as the ian di. legal 


the creative possibilities inherent in the 
exercise of ijtihad. What separated 


"them was the question of who, 
ultimately, was empowered to exercise ` 


ijtihad on behalf of the community. 


There is everything to suggest 


that Azad himself had no doubt at all 
that ijtihad ought to be the preserve of 
the ulama, or at least of one among 
them in the form of the mujtahid. 
indeed, the idea of the individual 


reformer or mujtahid reminiscent of an 
Ibn Taymiyya or a Shah Waliullah, ` 


assumed an important place in Azad's 
thinking at least until the early 1920s 
when his attempts to assume that role 
for nimselfwere decisively rejected by 
the broad consensus of the Indian 
ulama. Azad's perception ofthe ulama 
as corrupt and in need of reform 


obliged him, however, to be far more ` 


circumspect about the question of 
ijtinad. For he was persuaded that so 
long as the ulama were subject to 
‘ignorance and taqlid’, ijtihad itself 
would have to remain suspended. 


Although he was prepared to accept — 


that others like the Mughal emperor, 
Akbar,. might, in exceptional 


circumstances, have to exercise ijtihad . 


in the interests of clerical reform, Azad 


was Clearly unwilling to regard it as in 


any sense a precedent There was 
certainly.no question of its application 
in present times. For while Azad 
denounced the ulama for failing to 
execute their responsibilities, he was 


[13] 


extending the right of ijtihad to 


` western-educated Muslims. Nothing 


was as intolerable to him as the 
prospect of ‘purveyo.s of. 
enlightened thought and modem 


research’ attempting to dress[ed].up 


atheism and free thought in the 
disguise of wisdom and ijtihad’. 


Yet, whatever his reservations 


about its relevance in a climate of 


moral turpitude, it is doubtful whether 
Azad ever wholly abandoned his 
concern to revive ijtihad as a creative 
instrument in the service. of khairat 
(righteous action). Certainiy'his solitary, 
not to say, lonely quest to base the 
notion of umma al-wahidah on the 
authority of the Quean symbolized 


“something of his confidence in the 


power of individual judgement to 
reawaken men to the fundamental 


_ injunctions of their faith. 


Iqbal. shared many of Azad’s 


_ ideas about a reprobate clergy ridden - 


by prejudice and superstition. Indeed, 
it is almost certain: that this is what 
prompted him to outline an essentially 
Jay vision where the impetus for 
change would stem from ‘.vithin the 


community as a whole. Iqbal’s concern 
` to encourage Muslims to absorb ‘the 


new forces that are set free in the world : 
of Islam’ led.him to conclude not only 
that the power of ijtihad be exercised 
collectively by a body of persons, or 
an elected Assembly so as to ensue 
in some kind of representative 


categorically opposed to the idea of consensus or jima, but that its 
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organization along these lines was 


perfectly sound. 


However, Iqbal was far from’ 


7 advocating a political community that 


endorsed the complete dissociation of . 


the ulama from the legislative process. 
Two reasons account for his 


‘moderating conservatism’ on the... 
issue of ulama participation. First, his. 


_ susceptibility to nostalgic yearnings’ 
_ engendered a profound mistrust of 
liberalism and encouraged an 


appreciation of ‘the value and function _ 
of the forces of conservatism’. Second, | 


his fear that ‘erroneous interpretations’ 


in ‘Mohammedan Law’ would result : 
from. the dismal state of Islamic ` 


learning among western-educated 


Muslims. Both led Iqbal to press for a | 


“more collaborative role for the ulama. 
` Their established reputation as 
guardians of the past would; he 


believed, act to. restrain the ‘youthful © 


fervour’ of liberal reform. Their 
expertise in Islamic Law would be an 
indispensable asset in ‘helping and 
guiding free discussion’ in Muslim 


assemblies dominated by the westem- 4 


- educated classes. 


— What would seem to emerge 
from: the discussion above is that 


common perceptions of Azad and Iqbal - 


as advocates respectively of 


‘conservatism’ and ‘dynamism’ need to . 


be revised. Their thinking on ijtihad 
reveals important lines of convergence 
“especially in regard to the liberating - 


of the ulama as integral parts of the 


political community. There were of 


_ course differences, but these had less 


to do with the ‘static’ and ‘dynamic’ 
qualities of each man's thinking than 
with the significance each attached to 
morality änd law as motors of political 
evolution and change. 


There is in Azad’ s understanding | 
of ijtihad a much greater emphasis on : 


its capacity to ‘act as an ethical force 
in the service of reform. Unlike Iqbal 


who clearly envisaged ijtihad as a legal: 


initiative backed in some sense by the 


“state and mandate of-elected Muslim 


representatives, Azad assumed that its 


ultimate sanction would lie with a class | 
of reformed ulama who, by dint of 


moral pressure, would prevail upon 
Muslims to tread the path of righteous 


action. In their search for sanctions that 


would render ijtihad both effective and 


meaningful, Azad turned to men of 


religion, while Iqbal turned to the state. 


This is perhaps what accounts, in part, 
` for the tendency to associate Azad with: ` 
Iqbal. with: . 


‘traditionalism’. and 
‘modernity’. Yet, it is clear that these 


descriptions do nothing to further our ` 
understanding of how a ‘traditionalist’ 
. like Azad came to espouse a political 
“Vision that was ‘at once so bold and 
- humane, or indeed, of how so daring 
` and ‘modem’ an intellectual as Iqbal 
: should have ‘served to weaken 


liberalism among Indian Muslims’. 
` The answers to these questions 


role of ijtihad and to the participation : lie not so much in pursuing elements 
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of ‘traditionalism’ and ‘modernism’, but 
in paying closer attention: to the 
assumptions thatAzad and Iqbal each 
brought to bear on his understanding 
‘of law and morality as instruments of 
communal change. Azad's indifference 
to legal issues was rooted in the 
assumption that a pre-occupation with 
the law was symptomatic of a Judaic 
consciousness. Its spirit of legality and 
its excessive regard forthe specificities 
of religious conduct and ritual, he 


believed, led men away from the . 


universal message and moral purpose 
that underlay religion. The causes of 
Muslim decline in India and elsewhere; 
he argued, could be traced directly to 
a concern with the juristic aspects of 
. Islam. Azad’s vision of a political 
community based on universal moral 
principles rather than on a code of law 
was a reflection of his concern to 
persuade men of the lasting 
significance of deen over Shariat. 


Like Azad, Iqbal was equally 


. Cognisant of the extreme ‘spirit of 


legality manifested by Judaism’. 
Unlike Azad, however, Iqbal assumed 
that a concern with questions of 
universal morality tended often to be 
suggestive of the kind of other- 
worldliness characteristic. of later 
Sufiisim . . (sic) which obscured men’s 
vision of. . .Islam as a social polity’. 
For Iqbal it was not excessive legalism, 


~ but a debilitating spiritualism that had 


vitiated the cultural and political 


superiority of Islam. He believed that . 


? 
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a bold recourse to the Law constituted 


` the single most effective antidote to 


regressive other- worldliness. Its most 
tangible and desirable consequence 


“would be to restore: his community's’ 
specific inwardness'. Unlike Azad who 


envisaged a community which 
militated against ‘revivalism in social 
matters’ on the grounds that it 
amounted to a ‘denial of progress , , 
iqbal sought actively to re- 
createacommunity where ‘even the 
immutability of sociall y harmless rules 


_ relating to eating and drinking, purity 
and impurity, has a life-value of its 


own’. | | 
To offer so simple, some might 


| argue simplistic, an assessment of 


Azad and lqbal's understanding of the 
reviving role of law and morality in the 
creation of a better political community 
is, however, to obscure the enormous 
complexity of each man’s thinking. For 
while Azad was deeply concerned to 
integrate the principles of universal 
morality in his quest for a better political 
community, he was also wary of the 
dangers of Sufi metaphysical doctrines 
that cculd dilute the activist component 
of his moral programme. Here he was 
firmly in the tradition of Ibn Taymiyya 
although, as Douglas points out, he 
went furthel than Taymiyya in his 


` Openness to, and tolerance of, other 


religions. Nor was Iqbal prepared to 


. endorse a political community that was 


lacking in spiri-tuality. Indeed, what he 
was determined to avoid was the. 
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spiritual barrenness that had become 
.part of the European :political ` 


landscape. His. vision of a political 


community was ` of. a: “spiritual. = 


democracy” where social life would be 
= reconstructed in the light of ‘ultimate 
_ principles”. | | 

-it remains to sum up some ofthe 
tentative conclusions of this paper. Of 
these the most general might be to 
urge a reappraisal of Azad and Iqbal 


as protagonists of a common religious - ` 


heritage. It suggests that what each 
man represented was not so much a 
‘true’. or ‘false’ vision of an islamic 


- tradition, but its tensions and, some e 


= might say, its inherent contradictions. 


` Their understanding of the scope 


of the political community as both 


_ universal ‘and exclusive was shaped l 


partiy by their encounter with societies 


` beyond the shores of India, but partly | 
also by drawing on two different, . 


though equally authentic strands, 
within a single tradition: There was 
conflict, 


preference for a more exclusive, 


iternally cohesive, society. Yet, whatis - 
— ‘notable is the degree to which each | 
“incorporated essential elements of the. 
` other's vision. For Azad the quest for . 
-a universalist political order was — 


drone À tied to diz question of how 
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but there was also 

convergence. Azad's idea of a 
 universalist political community - 
— groundeéd in religious. pluralism had ~ 
seemingly little in common with lqbal's 


«such an order might enable Muslims, 


in particular, to better secure the life of 
righteous action enjoined by the ~ 


_. Quran. His was no version of latter-day 
-` pantheism, but rather a stoic refusal 
__ to accept that righteousness and being 


Muslim depended upon the creation of 
a recognisably Islamic State. . | 
. In a sense ‘Iqbal would readily . 
have endorsed this premise. For what 
lay at the heart of his political 
community was a profound sense that 


it existèd as part of a wider spiritual 


fraternity whose essence lay beyond 
place and time. Whilst therefore the 
implementation of the shariat remained - 
an-essential condition of his political 


vision, his ultimate concern, and he | 
believed ‘that of the Islamic tradition, 


was with the human community as a 


` whole. His was an expansive, though 
.not he maintained, an expansionist 
` ‘community. Its exclusiveness was not, 
. and indeed could not bé, an end in 
_ itself if it was to fulfil the universal — 


aspirations of its spiritual ethos. 
. This sense of the spiritual 


< dimensions in Islam was: a trait 


common to both Azad and Iqbal. Yet _ 


neither allowed it to obscure or deflect . 


their concern with the needs of a ` 


| historically evolving community. Both 
‘recognised the crucial importance of. 


ijtihad as an instrument of change; 
neither was prepared to endorse a+ 
community that excluded participation” 


l by the ulama. | | gs 


"A LOST CHAPTER OF _ 
‘HISTORY. 





=. [twas no strange faith that came 
to India with the Turkish-conquerors. . ` 


Almost simultaneously with political 


_. conquests in the seventh century Islam > - 
‘+ began to find: lodgements: in India’s Ba 

western coast, where Arab merchants, 
familiar for,centuries, continued, even `. ` 


as ‘Muslims, to receive warm welcome. 


Princes, -anxious to-improve their. -- 
commerce, „accorded generous. 


Tale Habibullah was Professor in. Calla ki 


Ton 
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treatment to . the people who” 


| commanded the main trade routes o: 
-the civilized. world. Bearded men in 
| longskirted tunics congregating for : 
prayer, at fixed intervals, in a 
` rectangular. building which. contained: 


no.idols, and adhering to no caste 


E rules, presented a sightwhose novelty 


wore off with the passage of time. As 


-they established colonies and 


multiplied, they became an integral 
part of the population. Moving with his 


wares in the country, the “TaJik' added 


a new pattern of culture.and a new 
channel of intellectual commerce. He 


` . enjoyed the liberty .of preaching his 


faith, though direct conversion at the 


“a baginning must have been rare;-an 
=. early report, quoted by a tenth century 
. Arab geographer, complains that Islam 
.. had not made a single convert in India. 1 


But a permeation of its cultural ideas 


was inevitable; to the .natives, 


particularly of the:lower class, the 
Muslim symbolised prosperity ‘and 


a émancipation. ‘To the efforts of these 


merchant-missionaries. is to be 
ascribed the formation of the earliest 


g — of Indian Mussalmans. . 


Nor was the i invasion of Sind Wi 


L isolated or fortuitous military event. 


With. the Arab merchantmen came 


“patrol boats and survey parties. The 
vi Konkan coast suffered a sea- borne 


attack. in. the second. Caliph’s reign. 


Armed ships, convoying ,the merchant 
aaee ‘kept Probing the. shore 
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` defences. And from the Mekran frontier J 


reconnoitering expeditions. finally 


developed into a.determined advance - 
. through the border kingdoms of ‘Kabul 
_ and Zabul' to culminate in Muhammud 2 


-b. Qasim's victories. 


Pas But the Arab.was not destined to 
raise Islam to be a political force in 
India... Whatever its 


fringe of the Indian continent and the 
faint stirrings it. produced were soon 


forgotten. In the Islamic Common 
wealth the Arab soon began to lose. 
ground; geography stood in the way : 


of his.expansion in India; and by the 


having been played. out, the: Indian ` 
princes recognised in. him only the. ` 
enterprising and ee merchant E 


of old. 


To win a sovereign State for the 3 
faith in India. was a task for which 
history selected the Turk, a race whose 


own conversion .was still incomplete 
and whose. forte was the sword. He 


‘brought boundless energy, an all- 
pervading racialism and the fierce ` 
orthodoxy of a neo-convert. He drank . 
deep at the well of Persian culture but 

he possessed neither the Persian's | 
grace and imagination nor the Arab's ` 

fine sensibility of mind. He was grossly.. . 
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cultural . 
_ implications, politically, the Sind affair | 
led to- a dead end. ‘It touched only a - 


enthusiasm produced only:a faint`'echo 


in his heart and, though good-natured 


“and jovial, he could at times, like his: ` : 
` distant Mongol kinsmen, be almost 


devoid of human sentiments. To him, 
Islam was only a weapon, a weapon 
of decoration and of offence. It raised ` 


_ his status as a. member of the most ` ` 
progressive world community and 


opened the way to power and to riches. 


“But he was not a barbarian; he - 
. detested the uncouth Mongols of 
` Tartary. He'was sensitive to beauty, | 


justice and to humanism and learning; 


and amazing was his transformation. 
` From the rude horsemen, galloping in 


the steppes, to the poetry-loving 


+ ' wating cata - patrons of Firdausi and Khusrau 
pk ka a rar M A .` seems a vast change but ali this was 

accomplished in less than a hundred.. ` 
. years. For a nomadic, fighting race to 
~ be the protector of all that was best in 
-Islamic culture when the Mongols- 


enveloped all Asia in a whirlwind of 


- destruction, is no mean achievement. 


Such were thé people on whom. | 


-fell the mantle of the Arabs. From the 


eighth century a vast shifting of 


population was in progress in Central . ` 


Asia, and in successive waves the 
Seljuq, the Ghuzz, the Khitai, the I!bari 


_ and the Qarlugh tribes of the Turkish 
_. race spread. over the Islamic lands. 
They established kingdoms and 


terialistic and an intensely practical -~ `- €MPires and on pressure from behind, 
kn | pos The. renee fi ery - yielded and moved further afield. Thus 


‘they over ran lran, Iraq, Afghanistan 


_and India, only to loose ground once 


more to the final wave of immigrants, 
the Mongols. 


By the tenth century the Turk was 


in. military contact with the Indian 
principality beyond the Indus, the 
Hindu Shahiya kingdom of Kabul. 
Within a little over fifty years of the 
establishment of Ghazni principality 
that kingdom was wiped out of 
existence and Turkish dominion was 
extended to the Ravi. Far to the east 
of the Indus, a Muslim power was 
established, which, unlike the Arab 
colonists of Sind,.scon found the key 
to the geography of India and 
threatened the approaches to the 
Gangetic valley. For nearly two 
centuries the Ghaznawids ruled over 
the Punjab and became an integral 
part of India’s political map. Hindustan 
became the next objective. And great 


was the concern of the Indian princes. . 


The ‘Hammira’ became the symbol of 
a mighty aggressor, and it looked as if 
the House of Mahmud would enthrone 
Islam in the heart of Aryavarta. ` 


That honour, however, was not 
to be theirs. In the third generation from 
Mahmud his central Asian Empire was 


rolled up by the Seljuas. Fresh eruption: 


from. Turkistan, family feuds and 


incompetence, coupled with the rise of .. 


their | erstwhile Shansabani vassals 
from the mountain fortress of Ghor 
compelled the latter Ghaznawids to fall 
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back on their Indian possession. Even 
if resources permitted, expansion on 
the East and consequent war with the 
Rajputs would have been ill advised 
when Ghor was in perpetual hostility. 


instead, they compromised and made 


alliance with the Indian princes. 


It was thus left to the 
Shansabanis, an obscure dynasty of 
mixed origin to complete the process. 
They replaced the Ghaznawids, and 
though Central Asia received their first 
attention, devitalised and warring 
Hindustan was found easier to overrun. 
Wave after wave of Turkish 
adventurers came from the North and 
along the road which now.lay open to 
India’s richest provinces to find 
congenial employment, prosperity and 
means to win fame. Within a span of 


fifteer years mighty princes from the 
_Siwalikh to Bengal were laid low and 
‘improvised mosques proclaimed the 


installation of Islam as the ruling faith. 
But to overrun was not to make 


` permanent conquest. That was a 


protracted affair and took a whole 
century. Rajputs got over the: initial 
blow; Turkish factiousness retarded _ 


progress; like a tornado Changiz Khan 


swept over Asia and cut the Turks from 


“their homeland. Through perseverant 


states-manship and luck, however, the 
Turk escaped the fate of his Arab 
predecessor and was able to provide 
a solid foundation to Muslim rule. In 
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` ‘this work of initial consolidation the | 
‘Mamluk Sultans played a vital role. 
They preserved the kingdom from. 


` destruction and the Khaljis only fulfilled 
a historical task when they expanded 
l and made. it an empire. 


| As the founders of Muslim rule | 
in India the Mamluk sultans thus. - 
deserve greater respect and closer `. ` 


study than have so far been devoted. 


... The century witnessed not only the 
gradual shaping of a State system, but ` 


also the beginnings of many of the 
factors that constituted the composite 
- culture and society of medieval India. 
The brilliance -of the -Moghuls has 
tended to. obscure the no less 
remarkable’ epoch of their 


predecessors. A balanced judgement, - ` 


: however, can only proceed from a 


closer study to which: the. following i 


pages. are devoted. 


Paucity of original materal may, 


however, to some extent, account for 


.`. the neglect shown to this period, but a 
careful search will en miki a 


TEENIS, 


. For the history of Central Asia 


and the rise of the. Shan sabani 
_ -. dynasty of Ghor; the Kamilut-Tawarikh 


` _ of Sheikh Abul Hasan b. Abul Karam - 


as-Shaibani, known as Ibnul Asir, 
Stands out pre-eminently. The author 


- who lived in Mesopotamia, and 


. completed his work in 628/1230, was 


E n to many of the events . 
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narrated in the last two volumes of his = 


work. He used a Critical judgment in 


` . utilising his sources of information with 


the result that. rarely has his account 
been found wrong or. unconfirmed. 


<- This however can not be said of his. 
notices of Indian. affairs which, though 
-- remarkably correct in dates and 


essential facts, are admittedly based. 


on hearsay which thus taints the details -` 
_ Of his narrative. He is however valuable. 
in so far as he confirms other sources. 


In some places he supplies interesting 
explanations or details which, though 
not mentioned by other authorities, 
appear to be correct. The Rahatus- ` 
Sudur of Najmuddin Abu Baker 
Muhammad b. Ali ar-Rawandi, is a 
valuable history of the later Seljuqs of 
lraq, whose final extinction the author 


-. lived to see. Although Ata’ Malik `. 


Juwaini, the author of the famous ` 
Tarikh-i- Jahan Gusha-i- Juwaini, must 


- have drawn from these two Sources, 


his work, completed in the year 658/ 
1260, is invaluable for the history of ` 
Central Asia in the first half of the 13th 
century. He held a high administrative 
office in Baghdad under Hulaku and 


- was ina position to use Mongol official - 


documents. His work is thus the first 


` detailed and authentic account of the _. 
Mongol conquests.in Western Asia. He 


is pro-Mongol in his attitude-for he 


. wrote to commemorate the reign of | 


Mangu Khan-but the account is 
singularly free-from inaccuracies. Like 


“all:.other Central Asian writers, 


“however, his notices of India are — 
- meagre and are made only in. 


4- connection with either -the 


Shansabanis or the fugitive Khwa-rizmi 
_ Prince, Jalaluddin. The same maybe . ` 


said. of a few other histories written 


-outside India during the century. Of ` 


these, . the . Sirat-i-Jalaluddin 
Mangbarni by: Nuruddin Mohammad. 


Zaidari, al-Nessawi, a friend and. 
companion. of the fugitive prince, | 


completed in 1240 A. D., is important 
` as supplying valuable detail of the 
© prince’s activity in India. The work is 
— extrémely biased in favour of its hero, 

-and presents a distorted.picture of the 


conditions in which Jalaluddin appears — 


all the more brilliant. The Nizamut- 


~ “Tawarikh of Abu Said Abdullah b:Abul 
yè Hasan al-Baizawi, .the celebrated 


commentator.of the Quran, completed 
in 674/1294, hardly deserves mention 


not only for its extremely brief account .:. 
of the Ghorides and the Sultans of 


` Delhi, but also for its grossly inaccurate 


` statements which were evidently . 
based on rumours and tales. Of the. 


histories written early in the 14th 


century, mention should be made of . 
the Tarikh-i- Wassaf, by Abdullah b. 
“Faziullah Shirazi, written: between ` 
1300 and 1328 A.D. It is a continuation ` 
of Juwaini’s history of the Mongols and . 
| begins with the later years of Mangu E 
. Khan's reign. India finds only casual 
reference i in course or the account of | 
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` the Mongol conquest, and yet, the work- 
- throws light on Mongol activities on the 


Indian frontier. In one place itfurnishes 


__ valuable information respecting the . 


relation of Mahmud’s government with 
Mangu Khan and supports the account 


` of the: official chronicle of Delhi. Its 


notice of the history of the Sultans.of 
Delhi is however, unreliable; only from 


_.the time of the Khaljis the account 
-begins to be tolerably free from errors. 
Conzaining. almost the same matter 


relating to India is the universal history . 
of -Rashiduddin . called Jamiut- 


Tawarikh; completed in 1310 A.D. 
_ Valuable‘as the work is for the 


contemporary history of Central Asia, 
its account: of the rulers of Delhi is 


`. hardly more dependable than that of 


Wassaf, from whom. it quotes. 
extensively. Equally imperfect is 


_ another work of the same period called ` 
Tarikh-i-Binagiti, written in 1317 A. D. 
by Abul. Fazal b. Muhammad al- 
- ` Binagiti, and-dedicated to Sultan Abu 


Said, the Il-Khanid ruler of Persia. Itis 


—a general history of the world but in 
reality is nothing more than an ` 
. abridgement of Rashiduddin's Jamiut- — 


Tawarikh, which it follows in all its 
errors and is thus of no material help. 


The Tarikh-i-Guzidah,. completed in 
730/1329 by-Hamdullah Mastaufi 
‘QazWini, is however, a more helpful 
history. It has been considered to rank 
“emongthe best general histories of the - . 
` East, but its usefulness forthe history 


of India is confi ned to its brief though 
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generally accurate account of the 
Ghaznawids, Shansabanis and the 
sultans of Delhi. Except for the 
Ghorides, for whom it supplies some 
interesting details, the value of the 
“work, so far as facts and dates are 
concerned, is merely corroborative. Of 
later histories written outside India, 
mention may be made of the Mujmal- 
i-Fasihi, a chronological compendium 
of prominent events composed about 
the middle of the 15th century by 
Fasihuddin Ahmad b. Muhammad 
Fasihi al-Khafi, the Rauzatus-Safa of 
Mir Khvand completed in 1498, the 
_ Habibus-Siyar and the Khulasatul- 
Akhbar of his grandson, Khwand Amir, 
compiled in 1528. Mention should also 
be made of the Tarikh-i-Aifi, compiled 
by a board of editors under the 


direction of Akbar and brought down. | 


to 1632, the thousandth year from the 
death of the Prophet. The authors took 


great pains in utilising all available 


sources with care and discretion. The 
sultans of Delhi, however, find only 
casual mention, for the work is mainly 
concerned with the history of Central 
- Asia and is arranged in a strictly 
chronological order. A historical 


account of the city of Herat by Saif b. 


Muhammad b. Yaqub al-Harawi, 
presumed to have been written 
between: 1318 and 1322,? at Herat 


under the Kurt ruler Ghiyasuddin, . 
_ supplies valuable. details respecting ` 
. Mongol operations on. the Indian ` 
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border in the 13th century. It is one of 
the sources of the well-known Rauzatul 
Jannat by Muinuddin az-Zamchi al- 


` Isfizari, who, late in the 15th century, 


wrote an extended account of Herat 
upto his own times. 


_ Apart from these works which are | 
only supplementary in value, our chief 
original literary sources are very few 


-in number. The earliest among them 


is the JaJul-Maasir of Hasan Nizami, 
completed towards the end oi 


— Itutmish's reign. It contains a narration 


of the chief military events of the years 


..588-626/1192-1228, and although 


extremely florid and ornamental in 
Style, is generally correct in the 


- minimum of facts which it embodies. 


The author came to India soon after . 
the conquest of Delhi and commenced 


“his work early in the reign of Aibak to 


whom the first part of the work was 
dedicated. Except one in the India 
Office, all the existing manuscripts of 


_the work are defective in one place or. . 
. another, and none of them contains the : 
last portion covering the years 614 to 


626/1217-1228, which Elliot quoted, in 
his extracts, from a copy in the 
possession of Nawab Ziauddin of 


=- Loharu. Extremely valuable for the: 


early history of the conquest and 
independent of the 7aJul-Maasir, is the 
historical portion contained in the 
Introduction to the book of geneologies 
of Fakhruddin Mubarakshah known as 


“Fakhre Mudabbir, discovered and 
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events narrated in the work, which 


edited by Denison Ross. The author, 


Who was a learned man of repute in 
the court of Ghazni and later of Delhi, 
wrote another history of the Ghorides 
in verse which, though mentioned by 
Minhaj-i-Siraj, unfortunately does not 


appear to be extant. Manuscripts of ` 
another work by him entitied. Adabul - 


Harb was-Shujaat and dedicated to 
litutmish, are however, preserved in 
several collections. This supplies 
useful details-about the government 
and military organisation of the newly 
established kingdom of Delhi. The 
famous collection of stories entitled 
Jawamiul-Hikayat by Nuruddin 
Muhammad Aufi, and dedicated to the 
xwazir of Iitutmish, Nizamul Mulk 
Junaidi, contains in:its preface details 
of the military operations which 
litutmish conducted against Qubachah 
In 625/1227 and of which the author 
was an eye witness. For a connected 


contemporary account of the period, - 


however, we are mainly dependent on 
the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri of Minhajuddin 
Abu Umar b. Sirajuddin al-Juzjani, 


completed in 658/1260. It is a general 


history of the world of Islam beginning 
with the Patriarchs; but its main value 
consists in its first-hand account of the 
Shansabani conquests in India and the 
subsequent history of the new kingdom 
in which the author held high 


consequently, suffers from personal 
prejudice. He is biased towards the 
Ghorides and the dynasty of Iltutmish 
and in many places conceals facts 
unfavourable to his patron Ulugh Khan‘ 
and the Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud to 
whom the work is dedicated. Although 
generally correct with regard to facts, 
he is very sparing in supplying details 
and in some places makes 
contradictory statements. 
Nevertheless, its value as our main 
original source can hardly be 
overestimated: Although the author is 


known to have lived.till the accession 


of Balban, it is unfortunate that he did 
not continue his history down to the 
death of Mahmud." The history of the 
period from 658/1260 to 664/1265 is 
thus left a perfect blank which has not 
been filled up. by any subsequent 


Writer. Ferishta mentions a work by 


Ainuddin Bijapuri, entitled Mulhiqat-i- 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, from which-he draws 
some of his informations not found in 


any other known history. But neither . 


the Mulhigat nor its author is known at 
the present day. Ferishta quotes from 
another author, named Sadar Jahan 
Gujrati, who, however, was a late 15th 
century writer... 


For the rest of. the period, 


`- consequently, we are exclusively - 


=&cclesiastical and judicial offices. He 
«was not only a contemporary, but also ` 
~an actual participater in some of the 


dependent on Ziauddin Barani, the 
-author. of Tarikh-i-Firoz-shahi, 
completed in 1359 and dedicated to 
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. AThucydides-together -. 


“pay 


Firoz Tughlua. He Linie to have 


resumed the history of the Delhi 
Sultanate from the point where Minhaj- 
i-Siraj left it. His account however 
opens with the first years of Balban's 


feign. The work is anecdotal in.” 


- character and, unlike that of Minhaj, is ~. 


admittedly didactic in purpose, aiming. 

to “teach by examples”. What Barani : 
| is stressed : 
sometimes by a purposive slant in - 


purports. to: teach 


- narration, sometimes by selected — 


` examples of rulers’ conduct, but.often . - 


_ by long discourses on’ statecraft put in 
_ the mouth of the historical personages: 


This dramatization of history-not : 


unknown since the days -of 
with his 


undoubted power of description, 
accounts for the fame which Barani’s ` 
_ Tarikh has enjoyed. But the work can ` 


“hardly be regarded as a chronicle: It is 


“rather a series of character-study of 


rulers whose words and deeds are 


meant to be illustrative of the extent to ` 


‘which they conform to the ideal king 
the author has:in view. This is not 
. necessarily to cast doubts on the 


=` actuality of the facts reported. In using: 
— the work as a sourcé‘book-one has 


‘however to be wary of the author's 


preferences, expressed in. the. 


selection and presentation of those 


` facts and, above all in those ‘speeches 
in the. 


and conversations’ which, 


5 language they are recorded, must. be:: 


~ 


+ regarded. not: as, Teports | of words a 


actually said, but as tendentious 


interpretation, in the first person, of 
conduct and- decisions. mostly? 
actuated, perhaps, by wholly different 


- consideration. This can-be.understood 


only by examining each one of those 


- actions in the light of facts known either _ 
.. from Barani's own account or from 
- other sources. His account of-Balban 


is a case in point. While very meagre 


` details are recorded of:his twenty 

... years’ ‘rule, we are treated to long - 

discourses by the monarch, very much - 
-in the fashion of Persian works of the 


type of Qabus Nama, wherein he ` 
appears more as an idealist than the`. 
ruthless practical statesman’ his 


. actions prove him to be. The pattern, 
of kingship and governmental policy. 


which Barani tried to idealise in this 
manner is frankly preached as his own . 


— advice to rulers in-another work of his, 
namedFatawai-i-Jahandari 
. (instructions on statecraft) written 
_ about the middle of the 14th century. 


The view expressed-therein are found 


| to be identical with those which 


Ittutmish: and Balban would.seem to 


have actually held.* Compared to. 
: Minhaj. however, Barani 'shows:'a 
_ greater 


interest in. recording 
administrative details. Having held 


-office in the government, possibly in 
_. the revenue department, he shows a 


greater familiarity with agrarian affairg” 


“though -his remarks are | ofter 
2 ambiguous and rather: preppy: 


hi - 
2 yn 
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With Barani our original sources 
come. to an end. Casual, but | 
“sometimes extremely illuminating: 
‘references to political and social life 
are found in a series of contemporary - 
writings which are professedly non- 
‘historical. Among them, the poetical -:. 


works: of. -Amir : Khusrau, a 


contemporary of Barani, contain | 


interesting side light on contemporary 


events and personages. Some of his _ 
. gasidahs addressed to the leading 

men of the court are usually helpful, — 
He was a favorite courtier of Prince `- 
“Muhammad, the eldest son of Balban, ` 


after whose death he took service in 


the court of Kaiqubad. At the latter's — 


request he composed the poem 
entitled Qiranus-Sadain, describing 


` Kaiqubad's meeting with his father. In... 
his preface to the poem entitlèd `` 
‘Ashiqa’ he gives brief resume’ of the .. 
history of the sultans of Delhi upto ~. 


Alauddin Khalji. Valuable informations 
respecting the working. of the 


governmental machinery and also: 
about some of the expeditions are. 


found in his /jaz-i-Khusravi, which, 


__ though admittedly written to exihibit his 


literary skill and ingenuity, yet 


embodies the substance of some ` 
` actual letters and farmans. Of similar - 
_ interest is another work of his, named ` 
_. Matlaul-Anwar, which throws light on 

contemporary manners and society. 


A significant development in 
_ Indian Islam is centred on the spread - 


- of mysticism. The influence of sufis 
« softened the rigid theological formality 
of religion and enabled the Indian 
..Muslims to establish contact with local ` 
` religious feeling. The 13th century saw 


the beginning of this process with its 
attendent controversy. Conflict 
between the dogmatic Islam of the 
theologians and the perceptive religion 
of the sufis was never fully resolved; 
but nonetheless, the Muslim mind ` 


‘continued to absorb the liberalising 
` jdeas of the mystics. Their actions and 
attitude furnish a critique of the ` 

- “established order and morality and are 
. thus invaluable for our understanding | 

` the direction and temper of the 


evolving Muslim society. These are to 


_ be found:in the rich hagiological. 
literature produced in medieval India 
`. dealing with the biography, table-talks, 


doctrinal expositions. and mystic 


- practices of the sufis to which. ` 


historians have only recently begun to 
pay attention. Illuminating sidelight on 
contemporary society is thrown for 


instance by the compilation known as 


the Fawadul Fawaid of the poet Amir | 
Hasan Sijzi, who kept a daily record of 


. the conversations of the saint ` 
` Nizamuddin of Budaun. It contains very 


interesting comments on men and 
events around the saint's circle. The 
work has enjoyed immense popularity 


| _ and has become the model of a series - 
: of compilations (maljuzat) purporting to 


embody Similar conversations of other 
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| saints. “The majority ofthese, however, `. 
` is now recognised to be spurious. . 


Among the few which can -be 
considered genuine and have a 
bearing on the 13th century Indian 
society, mention may be made of the 


KharulMajalis byHamid Qalandar, a __ 


disciple of Nasiruddin Chirag-i-Deihi, 
the Khalija of 
Conversations of another 
contemporary Sufi namèd Fariduddin 
Mahmud, the son of Hamiduddin 
Nagauri, a disciple and contemporary 


of Muinuddin Chishti of Ajmer, were 
— edited by his son under the title of 
Soroor-us-Sudur,“ and embodies a fair. 


measure of the saints’ views. Among 
the tazkirah or biographical notices of 


— the sufis {one of the earliest is by Mir - 
a younger. disciple of 
Nizamuddin, who compiled an account : ` 


Khurd, 


of the Indian sufis of the Chishti order 


with the title of Siyarul Auliya. The ` 
— Siyarul Arefin by Shaikh Jamali, 


complied in 1535, also covers the 
same ground but contains some addi- 
tional details not found elsewhere. A 
more general history of the Indian 


mystics based on careful study of the 


` existing literature is the well known 
- Akhbarui Akhiar by Abdul Haqq 
Dehlavi, completed in. the reign of 


-= Jahangir. Contemporary with this work . 


is another very valuable account 
named Guizar-i-Abrar, by Muhammad 


Ghousi, a disciple of the famous 
` Shattari saint Muhammad Ghous who... 
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Nizamuddin: 


lies buried in Gwalior. This work details 
. a number of otherwise unknown sufis 
whose life and. activity supply 


interesting details of the socio-political 


7 trends of the Sultanate period. . 


` Among proper histories written i in 
the 14th and 15th centuries; the 


versified history, entitled Futuhus- . 
-Saiatin, by an author having the: pen 
. name of /sami, and completed in 1348, 


supplies a great deal of interesting 


though unconfirmed details.’ Although 


one finds it difficult to share the editor's 


enthusiasm for the werk, its usefulness 


can not be denied. It is contemporary 
with Barani’s work, and, inspite of its 


 poet-ical flourishes, is worthy. of 
attention. i 
~ evaluation specially in the portions . 
“relating to the 13th century. The ` 
_.. Kitabur-Rahiah.of the famous Moorish ` 
- traveller Ibn Battutah, completed 
` towards the middle of the 14th century, 
is not so valuable for our period as itis. 
for Tughluq history, since its references | 
to the earlier history of the Sultanate 
are evidently bazaar stories and are 


It still awaits a proper 


not only unconfirmed but in some 


‘places demonstrably wrong. The. 


Tarikh-i-Mubarak. shahi of Yahia, b. 
Ahmed b. Abdullah Sirhindi, completed 


‘in 1434, although mainly based on the, 


works mentioned above, gives some 
additional information for which 


however no authority is cited. Of the - 
histories compiled during the Mughal 
period, mention must be made of the 


Tabagat-i-Akbari by Nizamuddin 
Bakhshi, the Muntakhabut-Tawarikh of 
Abdul Qadir Budauni, and- the 
Guishan-i-lbrahimi, commonly known 
-as the TJarikh-i-Ferishta; . by 
Muhammad Qasim b. Hindu Khan, 
dedicated to Ibrahim Adil Shah of 
. Bijapur. While the first two works are 
` merely reproductions of the primary 
authorities discussed above, Ferishta 


utilised other sources, some of which ` 


he names but which do not seem to 
be extant now." Only in a few instances 
_ have his statements been found 
incorrect; he is certainly accurate and 


‘more scientific in his treatment of facts : - 


than others of his line though he is 
prone to be a little imaginative. In any 
case, he does not deserve Raverty’s 
. uncharitable remarks.’ Of even greater 
value is another history of the. Mughal 
period named Zafar-le-walihi, by Haji 
Dabir, written in Arabic towards the end 
of Jehangir’s reign. The work is 
ostensibly a history of Gujrat but it 
traces the course of Muslim history in 


India from the earliest times. In so far 
as the 13th century is concerned, itis, . 


however, only a carefully abridged 


translation of the earlier accounts 
though a few other unnamed authors 


also seem to have been consulted. 
_Among the provincial histories, notice 


should be taken of the Tarikh-i-Itfasumi _ 


of Muhammad Masum, written in the 


A reign of Akbar, which gives some 
additional information respecting the | 
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early history of Sind, specially of the 
local Sumra and Summa tribes of 
Lower. Sind. The account, however, ` 
differs in many details from other works 
like the Tarikh-i- Tahiri of Tahir 
Muhammad Nisyani b. Syed Hasan, 


of Thattah, completed in 1620 and 


dedicated to Jahangir. This work is 
useful only for its account of the 
Sumras, though it is disjointed and 
does not state its authority. The 


.Tuhfatul-Kiram, a general history of the 


east from the earliest times to the 18th 
century by Mir Ali Sher Qaani of 

Thattall, partly confirms the accounts - 
of Mir Masum and Tahir Nisyani, 
though it also does not state its source, 
The traditional account of the fortress 


_ Of Gwalior since its foundation is | 


contained in the Gwalior Namah of 


Hiraman Munshi completed in the 12th 


year ofAurangzeb's reign. Much of the 


- account is evidently legendary and, at 
its best, has only a corroborative value. 


The same may be said of local history 


of Jammu entitled Raj Darashani by 
_ Ganesh Das Badrah written in 1847. 


It is hardly worth the confidence placed 
in itby Raverty, since it is based entirely 
on-such unreliable and legendary 
accounts as the Prithviraja Raso, and 


none of the statements regarding the 


ancient dynasty of Jammu finds 
confirmation in the chronicles of . 


_- Kashmir or, in fact, in any of the earlier 
works. Mention should also be made 
- in connection with provincial histories 
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of the Riyazus-Salatin by Ghulam 
Husain Salim, completed in 1768, 
purporting to be a history of Bengal 
from the Muslim conquest. Aithough 
the author claims to have used earlier 
histories, he was able to exercise very 
- little- discrimination and has 
incorporated statements in his-account 


of the 13th century which on several ` 


“points are opposed to the epigraphic 
and numismatic evidence. 


` Among works throwing light’ on f 
the administrative practices, very few 


belong to this period. But Muslim 


governmental institutions, methods .. 


and notion have a continuity whose full 
comprehension can only proceed from 
a study of such works as al-Mawardi's 
Ahkamus-Sultaniyyah-a tenth century 


treatise on Abbasid statecraft, andthe : 
` Siyasat Namah, (discourses on the art : 


of government and politics) by the 
` prime minister of the Seljuq king 


Malikshah, named Nizamul Mulk of . 


Tus. Books on Muslim jurisprudence 


— like the Wigayah, also have a bearing 
. . on the subject, for all Muslim legal 
“institutions and practices have a basic | 


uniformity. Of those written speci- 
fically in our period in India, the Adabul 
Harb and the Fatawa-i-Jahandari have 
already been mentioned. The Figh-i- 


` Firoz-shahi, originally compiled by one . 


= Yaqub but revised and. enlarged by an 


. anonymous author and dedicated to 


` Firoz Tughluq, is of considerable 
interest as it embodies, like the 
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- strictly 
` al.Qalqashanci’s Subhul-A’sha, an. 
` encyclopaedic description of the 
` Muslim world, and‘ Shihabuddin 
-Abbas's Masalikul-Absar, both 
compiled out side India early in the 


we` have are merely 


Fatawa- i-Alam- giri, current legal 
practices which are not ‘always found 


to be in conformity with the standard 
. works of jurisprudence. It is thus a key 


to the understanding of the extent to . 


which state practices were being 
secularised. Mention should also be . 


made of the Fawaid-i-Firoz-Shahi, by 


_one Sharaf Muhammad and dedicated _ 
. to Firoz Tughluq, containing an | 
encyclopaedic account of the popular 
beliefs, rituals, and manners of the — 
14th century Indian Muslim society. Of 


no inconsiderable help though not 
contemporary, are 


14th century, wherein is found valuable. 


| account of Delhi administration. 


Exclusive dependence ‘on 
Muslim sources is apt to produce an 


_- unbalanced view; the mind of the _ 
|. conquered people can only be 


revealed by their own -writings: 
Unfortunately, not many non-Muslim 
writings of a historical nature have - 
survived from those days. The few that. 
Indian 
counterparts of Persian court 


Chronicles and make fulsome 
| adulations of their hero. For many 
` „years, the Prithviraja Rašo of Chand 


Bardai, thanks to Col. Tod, enjoyed ` 


respect as a piece of sober history. 


“ ed 


Recent researches are increasingly: 


showing it to be a good spècimen of 
early Hindi poetry but use less as a 
historical account. The anonymous 


and incomplete Prithviraja-Vijaya | 
_ Kavya, believed to have been written 


during the life-time of the Chauhana 
prince and only a fragment of which 
has so far been discovered, is a more 


dependable work.'° A much more 
useful account is the Hammira- | 
- Mahakavya, 


recounting the 
achievements of Hammira, the 
Chauhana ruler of Ranthambhor and 


‘a descendent of Prithviraja. Although ` 
written in the usual Rajput style of an ` 


eulogy it supplements the Muslim 


chronicles in a number of placés and . 


helps to form a clearer picture of the 


vicissitudes of Muslim hold on. 
- Rajpu-tana. The Surjana-Charita- 


Ivavya of Chandrasekhara, a sixteenth 
century Bengali.poet, continues the 


history of the Chauhan a family. 


Although in its earlier partion it 


reproduces Chand's account of the 


Turkish contact with Rajputana, it is yet 


not entirely without value. Collections . 


of folk stories like the Rasmala of 


Gujrat, sometime contain useful. 
corroborative evidence.. Of greater 
interest is the Rajmala, a continuous 
official chronicle of the ruling family of 
` Tipperah, the earlier phase of whose ` 
- history is linked up with the 13th | 
century Muslim rule in Bengal. The ` 
work is in Bengali verse and from - 


Li “m 
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_ medieval times is claimed.to have been 


continued by successive generations. 
of compilers. The Jaina writings of the 
13th and 14th centuries, collected in 


the Puratana Pravandha Samgraha 


and in the Aitihasik Jaina Kavya 
Samgraha, are not without value, for 
they contain incidental notices of 
political affairs, and throw a very 


` welcome light on thé culture and 


religious tolerance of the Muslim 
conquerors.An interesting composition 


‘in a corrupt form of Sanskrit, entitled 


Shekasubhodaya, has also come to 
light in Bengal. Though pronounced as 
a sixteenth century forgery, scholars 
agree that it contains a kernel of 


= genuine history relating to early Muslim - 


contact with-the province in the time of 
Lakshmana. Sena. It professes to 
recount the miraculous activities of the 


“Muslim saint, Jalaluddin Tabrezi. Many 


of the stories narrated have a 


circumstantial authenticity, for 


personages and events that are 


` mentioned, illustrative of contemporary —. 
manners, are mostly confirmed by ` 
` other evidences. There is little doubt. 


that the work embodies, in a 
substantial measure, historical facts 


‘which had passed into popular ~ 


tradition. A recently discovered first- 


` hand account of the experiences of a — 


Tibetan monk named Dharmasvamin | 


(Chag lotsa-ba Chosrje-dpal) who 


visited the Budhist shrines and 


_. ‘monasteries in Magadh a few years 





` 
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afterthe Turks overran Bihar and when © inthe monastery of Nalandawherehe | 


their troops were moving about in re ` Stayed'for two years: Sharing ne 
— .countryside, is of exceptional interest. -privations and dangers.. a e ae. 
lt gives an eye-witness account of the... = Ma A 


E conditions then prevailing specially - 
.- “around the sacred Budhist An and 


‘NOTES `, 


ae Quoted i in, dar: Arab 1b geographers’ ds of South h Inca. p. 108. See n 
`- also Habib i in Elliot (Aligarh), ii, introduction, pp. 46-48 | i 


| 2:° Tarikh Nama-i-Herat, of Saifibn Muhammad ibn Yaqub at Harawi; ed. M. Z. | 
; Siddiqi, Calcutta. 1944, introduction p. xiii-xiv. | 


kou The abrupt ending of his work and his pengi into. obscurity may. be due to 

his falling out with the all-powerful Balban. A suggestion to this effecti is implied 
in a remark of Balban recorded in the Saroor-us-Sodur a 13th century 

- anonymous compilation of the conversations of a saint F ariduddi in Mahmud, 

` the son of a disciple of Muinuddin Chishti of Ajmer. Balban is reported to ` 
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who ‘feared neither: ji nor God". Nizami, a A. we Elliot. + (Aligarh), li, p. ~ 
844. . | i 
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-| BEWARE OF THE FRENCH 
“NUCLEAR MODEL ` 


- Harsh Kapoor* 


To. this day, contradictory 


estimations of the magnitude as well . 
as the consequences of the 


Fukushima disaster continue to 


-illustrate how an iron hand seems to - 
tightly control information, in the ‘larger -~ 
interests’, and the world’s major .... 


“The author is an independent political ` 


activist. who-was till recently based in 


France. He is the founder of South Asia | 


Citizens’ Web and'sacwinet : 
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ii energy. firms, pro- vos 
lobbies, Japan itself along with 
international authorities such as WHO, 
IAEA or CTBTO, seem to be engaged . 


“in the organised downplaying and 
_retention of a precious information that 


citizens’ groups claim is already in their 
possession. Secrecy is built into the | 
nuclear establishment's mindset 


everywhere, and it prevails across the ` 


nuclear industry internationally. 


` Starting after WWII, ‘in Japan 
itself, .the Hiroshima and Nagasaki ` 
nuclear bombs victims were made 


` Invisible to`the public eye and 
` discriminated, and in the same go were 
= their concerns. regarding nuclear - 


dangers; while the USA promoted their 
‘Atoms for Peace’ programme in the 


_war-tattered country, the real push 


came in the seventies from Japan- 
which went on to build 55 reactors. 


Today, there seems to be pane | 
collusion between high level 


_ technocrats (an influential nuclear : | 


lobby sits in Japan's Ministry of 
Economy Trade and Industry; METI), 
and builders and operators of the. 
nuclear plants (the Federation of 
Electricity Companies-FEPC; the 


‘Nuclear and Industrial Safety Agency- 


NISA; and the industrial groups that 
build the: nuclear power plants- 


Toshiba, Hitachi, Mitsubishi). They 


fund the media to assure the public 


` opinion that nuclear — is Perfectly 
Safe. = | 
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` The Japanese Democratic Party . 
_- Government that came to power in 


2009 (after a five-decade uninterrupted 


_ tule by the LOP) changed nothing. It 
“had heavy support from Rengo, the. 

power trade. union fedération whose - ` 
key member unions are in the nuclear - 


energy and electricity sectors. — 


` Negligence, cover-up and 
falsification of data were routinely used 
_ to keep nuclear. incidents away from 
- public eye: in 2002, some 10 odd 


nuclear electricity companies were 


found to have. been involved ih such 
. Corruption or cover up of incidents 


. dating 1970. ‘Tepco, the owner and ` 
-operator of the Fukushima plant, was 


one of the main accused and its 
. Officials had to resign. Between 2005 


and 2009, there were over a dozen — 
incidents in Fukushima. But the 

Japanese establishment imposed its. 
preference YOn an. invisible crisis 


management. . 


— Japan and France have an 
. interlocking nuclear connection. As far 
back as in:the.1970s, the Japanese 
` nuclear power utilities began shipping 
“their spent fuel to France, to be 
reprocessed at Areva's plantin La 


_ Hague (France is the principal . 


_ stakeholder in Areva), and since 1999, 
- France has been sending MOX-that is, 


_ . mixed oxyde fuel-supplies to Japan. 
- France has supported Japan's nuclear 


` programmes, especially building the 
reprocessing. facility in Honshu. 
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According to Areva, four of. the 55 
nuclear reactors in Japan function with — 


MOX fuel, including one in Fukushima. Sè 


For long yeais, there has been a 


_ controversy over the safe use of MOX 


fuel in nuclear reactors. In May 2001, 
Greenpeace filed a case on the. 
dangers .of using MOX fuel supplied 


_byAreva in the Fukushima reactor No 3... ` 


However, . the nuclear ~ 


technocrats’ lobby is no less powerful - 


in France than it is in Japan: in the early 


1970s it imposed, without public 
_ debate, a nuclear energy economy in 
France. that was developed at 


breathtaking pace in less than 15 ` 


-years. Manufacture of pro-nuclear 
public opinion is big business > 
l particuiarly since it is the tax payer who 


pays for France's nuclear electricity. 


` Just this year, Areva spent 15 ‘million 


euros on TV. spots. 
France in Damage Control over 


Fukushima 


EVER since the siushitée 


| nuclear disaster struck on March 11, 
- 2011; Tepco, the Japanese and French. . 


authorities and. Areva, albeit slowly. 
forced to admit the gravity of-the 


situation, are doing their best to protect . 


the nuclear energy sector from 


+ economic and political consequences. 


Sarkozy, the first head of state to visit 
Japan after the nuclear accident, took 


“this occasion to publicly reaffirm his 


faith i in the safety and pertinence of the. 


+ 
< kai = = 


huclear option, and especially in the 


EPR reactors made byAreva, while the 


- CEO of Areva who'accompanied-him `. 


had earlier stated publicly that 


‘Fukushima was not a- nuclear 


catastrophe’: 


_ statements are the. following facts: 
Areva evacuated 
employees 


| next day of the accident ( March 12); 


‘France immediately called.a Cabinet | 
meeting to discuss strategies to protect 
the-nuclear industry and its salés of ` 
nuclear plants. to China, India, Libya; 
etc; the magistrate in charge for long 
years. of a court case against the 
` inaction and disinformation of the: - 


`- French authorities regarding the 1986 


radioactive clouds from Chernobyl was. 


alt of ‘a sudden evicted from handling 


_ the ,case;-nuclear authorities have 
launched an information blitz; with daily: ` 
press conference for the past two : : 
“weeks to counter growing public .. 


concern about the nuclear sector. 


Dancing. French Nuclear Can-Can inf 


will come ata Heavy Price- 


` FRANCE signed a major contract. - 
with. the Indian Government for a: 
- purchase of-six EPR reactors for.a 
nuclear plant site in Jaitapur` in ~ 
‘Maharashtra; given the extraordinarily 
_ large quantity ` of. plutonium. content - 
needed ` in reactor fuel for the EPRS; 5 
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they are possibly me most dangerous 


. nuclear reactors. © os. 


India’ s ‘nukedom’ present the 


— Frénch nuclear industry as a model. 
“There is a not so bright side that the ` 
| | | Indians should know before they 
In sheer contradiction with'these ` a 


proceed to take the nuclear road with 


+ French involvement. — 
its ` German Wè 
in charge of the ` 
. maintenance of Fukushima on-the very l 


As elsewhere, there is an: 


.Uncanny silence in France around 


nuclear matters.. Decision-making 
elites are pro-ñuclear, so are practically 
all MPs, regional or local elected 


bodies and all political formations from 
Left to Right to Centre, as well as 
‘interest . 
| mainstream media, consumers’. | 
“ organisations and major national trade 
. unions-even the communist CGT 
. union which is a key actor in the 
“nuclear energy: plant operator EDF. 
- This explains why citizens in France 
are still so ill-informed. regarding health: 
_hazards.. | 


groups that include 


N However, as most nuclear planté a 
an France: ‘are’ ‘now old: and 
5 subsequently present a higher risk of ` 
radioactive contamination for the - 
“30,000 workers of the nuclear sector, 
the nuclear plant operators have ` 


massivély turned towards 


subcontracting the highly dangerous 
-tasks involving repair, maintenance | 
«and: modifications, thereby escaping 
. the Strict health and safety norms; 
- today, subcontractors maintain 80 per 
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| cent of the French nuclear industry.as 


opposed to 50 per cent in the 1970s. 


With privatisation, France:now faces .. 
: .. workers’ protesting the erosion of their 
rights and the increased dangers and 


_risks to. public safety when a time 
cycle of tasks is reduced. . 


| Nuclear France IS a: - water 
- - guzzling machine: state owned EDF ` 
withdraws: up to 19 billion cubic metres. 
_ of water per year. from rivers and lakes, 
that is; roughly. half òf the fresh water — 
drawn in the country. While the | 


average Indian nuclear. reactors. are 

about 200 MW in size; the proposed 

French EPRs are 1500 MW and wil 
consume even more water. | 


. Additionally, there are problems 


with the waters used for cooling. 


‘reactors, since it. hotter when released 
back into the water sources. These 
problems increase in hot weather: 


~ during the: heat wave that affected . 
. France in 2003, 17 nuclear power a 


reactors: had to be scaled back in 
pi operation Or turned off; because of the 


“rapid rise in rivers or lakes temperature | 
_ that would have affected wild life fauna ` 


. and flora. What will happen in India 
‘where the weather conditions. are 
much hotter? | 


France had nearly 200 uranium 
a mines that are now all shut. But-over : 


160 million tonnes of nuclear residue 


from the mines were disposed offand - 


given away to the construction and 
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.: crucial. 


The ` 


fuel. 
employees were sent to clean the site, 
but since then EDF nen decided ‘to call a 


building industry to be. used as ‘land ` 
leveling: there are stadiums, -parking ` 
-areas, roads, town-ships that have 
used this radioactive residué-and 
` people who live on it do not know. 


Today, France imports uranium 


communities in the mining regions. 


Although France pretends that. - 
‘nuclear energy guarantees the 

-- ‘country’s energy independence, 
- securing continued access to these 

| resources ` has obvious 
consequences on France's: foreign 
policy and. on its eventual military 
presence in Africa. Trouble has been 

_. - brewing uranium mining areas in Niger. 
kidnapping ` and. 
assassination of two Areva engineers 


recent 


in Niger point at the a. of this 


bic E 


` The numerous nuclear incidents | 

and accidents that occured in France — 
have been underplayed: in 1969, in - 
‘Saint Laurent des Eaux, Loire et Cher, 

there was partial fusion of 50 kg of ` 

` uranium, and the same accident 
happened again in the same plant in ` 


1980 when 20 pounds of radioactive 
melted.. Some 400 EDF 


_ from its former African colonies, mostly ` 
©. Niger, and the ecological and social. 

__ costs are hidden, as Areva which runs ` 
— mines in Niger does not maintain | 

-epidemio-logical health records of. 


oo 


on the sub-contractors of such risky 
interventions. Similarly on December 
4- 27, 1999, the Blayais nuclear plant 


near the city of Bordeaux was struck 
by the storm Martin, followed by a 


flood; the plant was surrounded by 


water and cut off from the world for 13 
hours, with 50 employees..3 of the 4 
reactors were considered lost. 


In 2008, a uranium leak 
` contaminated 100 workers in Tricastin:' 
a documentary film by RAS Nucleaire 
- records inspectors being told to ignore 
‘malfunctions, employees hiding 
incidents for fear of sanctions, work 
teams feeling no longer responsible 
due to growing externalisation of tasks 
point to growing risks for collective 
` security. 


‘Small’ incidents have multiplied, 
with about 100 alerts level one a year, 


. but the soft pro-nuclear propaganda. . 


makes risky industry acceptable. In 


India too, there is an accepted culture. 
of post-hazard compensation rather 


than risk prevention. Bhopal still stares 
in our face. 


Warnings have been addressed 


to the French authorities: an EDF study . 


States that the back up generators of 
_ 19 reactors are at risk of malfunction, 
scientists alerted that 16 reactors are 


at serious risks of flooding, Paris’ police ` 


headquarters claim that there are no 
_ plans in place to protect people in case 


the 1970. 
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seven sites comprising 18 reactors arè 


within a radius of 225 km,the group 


Sortir du Nucleaire revealed that in 
2007 EDF falsified the seismic data so 
as not to have to undertake expensive 


upgradation work, etc. 


France did not solve the problem 
of nuciear waste storage: its waste was 
and is largely still sent to the former 
Soviet Union. A project of storage in 
Burne was opposed by the population. 


But the La Hague Reprocessing 
Plant, in Normandy, is functioning: it 
reprocesses reactor fuel. MOX (mixed 
oxide fuel) is made from reprocessing 
spent fuel; and contains a very high 
degree of plutonium and this 
reprocessing results in massive 
releases by factors of several 
thousands compared to radioactive 


releases from nuclear reactors, of 


radioactive gases and liquids and the 
creation of solid waste. So-called. low 
level wastes are discharged into the 
English Channel and into the air, while 
they often contain highly radioactive 
and long lived isotopes, in violation of 
London Dumping 
Convention. Discharges from the La ` 
Hague as well as the UK Sellafield 
reprocessing plants resulted in 
contaminating beaches and seas as 
far as the Artic Circle. Two independent 
medical studies found elevated rates 

of leukemia among young people living 


of an accident in a nuclear plant while - "4 ound La Hague and similarly around 


a ve Sellafield: The. sea “around La' Hague 
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has been measured 17 million times 
more radioactive than nòrmal sea 
water. La Hague routinely releases. a 


highly toxic radioactive gases including . 
_ concéntrationg of krypton-85 found at 


levels 90 000 times higher than in 


nature. Some 83 metric tons of. 


plutonium is stored in La Hague, 
making it a very dangerous location. 


French Anti-Nuclear Voices 


— WHILE France ddes not allow | 
the public to make an informed opinion -: 


regarding the. health and ecological 


costs of the nuclear energy -'option,.` 


small but vocal organisations 
` campaign for: ‘transparency and alert 


public opinion. Among them are 700. 
_ groups that are part of the network 
. Sortir du Nucleaire, the Observatoire ` 


du’ Nucleaire, the citizen’s independant 


nuclear lab CRIIRAD that was set in 


‘response to the Chernobyl disaster, 
Greenpeace France, ACDN.. Working 
. against huge odds, they face witch 
hunts and intimidation of activists, court 
cases filed against them, breaking into 


` “their offices, thefts of their ia | 


and computer surveillance. 


.The extraordinarily high quality a 


public documentation generated by 


these groups on the dark underside of __ 
the French nuclear programme merits ` 


emulation by others inteinationally. ` 
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decommissioned. 


_ Commission. 


Conclusion | 
AFTER Fukushima and on ‘<i. 


25th anniversary of. the Chernobyl 


disaster, the ‘business as usual’ ways : 
- of the nuclear establishment should ` 
“not go unchallenged. The 1959 accord 
—. between the IAEA and WHO has to 

‘be revoked ‘for the WHO to 


independently monitor and engage in 


: public research over health and safety 


long term effects of Fukushima. The 


1994 Convention on Nuclear Safety. 
- must be revised giving high powers to 
the IAEA to conduct safety checks on’ 
. all-functioning nuclear power reactors _ 
_till they. are 


across the globe, 


“As the’ tight official wraps over 
nuclear matters prevent credible 


_ independent information; the Indian 
civil society must demand a full. scale 
independent. - 
_ unaccountable ways of its nuclear : 
— energy sector and,’a moratorium on 
-all reactor construction. India’s nuclear 


‘review of the 


industry be made to come under the 


purview of the Central Information 
-A parliamentary - 


committee must call, for a full hearing 
on safety of India’s nuclear 


‘installations, including uranium mines 


and radioactive waste storage and 
transport activities. Misleading 


declarations of Indian public servants. 
in wake of the Fukushima accident . 
should be challenged in court by ` 
citizens groups. .. z Q 
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politician of the. first half. of the 20" 


century. His prodigious knowledge, 


pursuit of excellence in life, sharp and. 


“luminous intellect, and steadfastness . 
_of purpose, his. view of life, politics, 


religion, public morality and ‘incisive 
worldview will continue to inspire the 


; generations to come. He was a scholar ` 
‘trained in the true Islamic values and 
culture with a keen openness of mind 


for modern western thought and 


` civilization.. Azad's views about 


.. . democracy in Islam are scattered. 


MAULANA ABUL KALAM | 


AZAD AND HIS VIEWS" 





{ON ISLAM & DEMOCRACY 


‘Maulana Abul: Kalam Azad 


_(1888-1958).was a great-scholar and © 
- theologian, social reformer, reviver of 
“Muslim thoughtin India, Urdu journalist: . 


and stylist Islamic thinker, educationist, 


. religious Universalist, an intellectual - 
par excellence and. an influential 


“PAD. Research ‘Scholar, Department of 
N Islamic Studies, Aligarh Muslim AN. 
AMU, Aligarh, India. 


throughout the volumes of. a/-Hilal, 
especially. the beginning ones. First 
published in July 1912, al-Hilal ran for 


_. , about two and half years (from July 
` 1912 — 1914). In the beginning of the . 
. al-Hilal years, therefore, Azad was pre- 


occupied with dethroning false 


leadership based: on hereditary | 


religious status or on Western 


education, and with proclaiming 
Sag eee oo “Islamic democracy” which forbade 
— + Tauseef Ahmad Parray* _ 


autocratic personal rule. True 


_leadership must be. by the will of the 
entire community and in consultation 
with them. : | | 


Azad regards the Islamic sijè 


_ of government established by Prophet 
_ Muhammad (pbuh) as the real picture 


of democratic system of government 


‘and calls it “Islamic democracy” for 


which the holy Qur'an uses the term 
‘Shura’. Islam is.synonymous, he 


maintains, with the “spirit of democracy 
and ay and it cannot a 
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any government which 
go parliamentary, and:constitutional as in 
e accordance with God's will”. k | 


| . On the theme of democracy in: Gi 
| Islam, Azad raised the. question. ” 
whether Muslims.were simply adopting... 
ideas from. the French revolution (of | 


1789). and European thought, or 


$ The Prophet (pbuh), he élaims,. 
came at a time when the rulers were: 


virtually worshipped and he introduced 


a new: system of eoa Islam Aa 


+ Tou + 


which is personal or is.constituted ofa- 
bureaucracy ofa handful of paid. 
executives’, because it constitutes a — 
‘perfected. system. of freedom and 
_. democracy’. It has-been sent down to ` 
_. get back for the human race the liberty. 
which has been snatched away from .. 
it. The: moment Islam appeared, it - 
proclaimed that the ‘highest right is not - 


might but right itself’. No one except 


“God has-got-the. right. to.make serfs. ` 
and slaves of God's creatures.’ AI: 


men are equal and their fundamental 


rights are on par, he only is greater. 
than others whose deeds are most. 
righteous, as holy Qur'an states: ~ 
- "Verily, the mot honorable of you with - 
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is not 


` Allah is that (believer) who is pious/ ` 
most righteous" (sure al: Hugeret, 49: 
a 13): 


He lists five basic sikti of French Sa 


revolution and claims that every one ` 
`ofthem had been present in Islam for. | 


centuries: 


| vs 1. Soverei nty is. vested i in the eo le, 
whether the Qur'an itself taught a Aas any, p p 


democracy and the parliamentary ` +` 
system. He makes his views clear in. 
various articles of Al-Hilal (a weekly _ 

| magazine), Wi” Fe in: its tie | 
; issues, 


and not hereditary or personal; . 
“eyes of law]; . 


Islamic terminology Imam or 


2. Al human beings are equal i. the | 


3. The President of the ‘country in. 


- Khalifah is appointed by the people: ' . 
He has no essential SU periority over: `> 


others; . 


4.All decisions of the ile ial | 
bé made in consultation with nd 


` counselors, - 


$ 5: The treasury: ai bayt vane) is ‘ihe 


‘property of. the. people. The. 


«authority." w | 
In the explanation of these 


consult with. them in the affairs” (3: 


-| president may not spend it without | 


principles, Azad writes that there are . 
. many proofs.for the claim that in Islam ` 

| “government is-the property of public : 
a (jumhur), and not hereditary or 
-. personal; and the best. proof is the 
< Qur'an itself, when it proclaims: “and . 


159); and in the second place, in the | 


praise of. Islamic government it Says: 


“a 


‘and: “who conduct their affairs by Am 


‘mutual consultation” (42: 38). Besides 


this, the election of Caliphs, their. 


* counseling with the ahl al-ray and with 
ahl al hall-wa-aqd, are few historical 


examples that support the fact that in - 

Islam government is the power of the 
_ public (jumhur), and not of dictator OT 
_ (42:38). What else term other than 


despotic ruler. 
In kisa ian of the verse 3: 


- 159, Azad, in his Tarjaman al-Quran 


writes: ` 


‘“To take consultation or 


deliberation from each other is one of 
` the best qualities/attributes of Muslims 


- mentioned in this verse and Prophet 
is commanded. /ordered to take. 


:.consultation from the Companions in 
3:159. Except . Obligatory 
Commandments, Prophet.used to take 


and accept the deliberation of noble 


Companions on every: matter related 
to state and administration. Later 


` Shura was made the very basis of `- | 


Pious Caliphate period. Abu Bakr was 


‘selected under the same. procedure 


which proves that Islamic.social order 


is a pillar of Islamic way of life, nawng | 


peculiar importance in it.” 


In Islami Jumhurriya (Islamic i 
Democracy) he writes that the Islamic 
democracy is the real picture of ` 


‘democratic system of government — its 


base is the Religion of Allah, Islam; it. - 
w Was established by Prophet 
Muhammad (pbuh) and carried on by : 


the khulfa al- rashidin (rightly guided 


caliphs). Islam is a democratic system. 


of Govt., 
_ guarantee) human rights — ~ established 


139] 
first to provide ‘(and 


only by. opinion of Ummah (Ra y), 
Vicecerency (Niyabah) and by oath of 


- allegiance and elections (Ba'yah; 


Intikhabat). The holy Qur'an uses the 
term Shura for system of governance 


Shura can we use for describing 
democratic system. The system of 


governance established by Islam was 
- such having no example anywhere (on 


the surface of earth). It declared (and 
guaranteed). rights to public, 
established punishments: (hudud) for 


crimes and penal ‘ordinances, 
‘interpreted the laws — financial, 
‘indigenous, administrative — preached 


justice and benevolence, opposed to 
partia.ity and monarchy and in the very 
first blow eradicated absolute 
monarchy and racial discrimination." 


Azad insisted that the theory and 
practice of Islam were both against 


kingship,. and thé authority of one 
persan.- He held that unity and 


sovereignty : of God and the 
establishment of supremacy of a 
righteous order are the real elements 
of democracy; and that democracy, as 


a form of government, is based not on 
_the.force, but on the will of the people, 


characterized by tolerarice, equality, 
and liberty. In a nutshell, Azad's 
thought was.tempered by his 


` conviction that Islam was essentially 


‘democratic in nature’. 
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WASHINGTON’S DILEMMA There have been some harsh words over the crackdown, 
but little concrete action. The US is in a particularly precarious position, as their Navy's 


“Fifth Fleet i is stationed in Bahrain, which i IS also ona crucial Oil Woy route. g 


ST | Azad School’s Annuat Day 
| The annual day of Maulana Azad Primary School, run by the joint efforts of the 
Academy and Kapurthala Mosque Management, was observed on May 7, 2011. 
Students from Nursery to class V who stood first. and second in their annual || 
examination were awarded certificates of merit and prizes. 


Mrs. Roshan Alavi, Retired Lecturer of the Loreto Convent College ce 
who is head ofthe institution presented the annual report. Er. M.Y Qureshi, Er. Anwar 
Ahmad Khan addressed students. Mrs. Zia Afroz Naqvi and Mr. Mohd, Akram offered 


{| help in introducing computer training. The tailoring section headed by Mrs. Chand 
‘| Khan Usmani is doing well and a major point of attraction of girls. Dr. A.Q. Hashmi, |; 
| Secretary of the poele conducted the programme: : ` | g 
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Mr.Nasir Alavi presenting the prize 


R.N.I.No. 46178/86 ` SSP/LW/NP-78/2011-2013 
R.M.S. CHARBAGH LKO - Ist To 5th 





Dr. A.Q. Hashmi, Mrs. Zia Afroz Naqvi, Er. Anwar Ahmad Khan, 
Er.M.Y. Qureshi and Mr. Mohd. Akram with prize winning students 
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| Editor`s Note 2% | 
Communal Harmony 


Till the first half of the 
20th century Hyderabed 





IN THIS ISSUE — || state was governed by the 


TVoLXXVIINO? July, 2011, Nizams. Similarly in Kashmir 
reins of power was in the 







hand of a Hindu Maharaja | 
where subjects were mostly 
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` «William Radice | 
, W : Muslims. In both these states 
2. Police - Politician interface A 
Ne ‘i . there was harmony:and 
PT ` : 
a a a peace. It is unfortunate that 
3. Fukushima Lessons 15 | 





in Kashmir political instability 
and constant threats from 
across the border have 
made life miserable. So 
called militants disturbed the. 
peace ofthe region. Though 
miscreants do not distinguish 
between Hindus. and 
Muslims and harm both the 
communities. But from the 
199C's Kashmiri Pandits 
(Hindus) started fleeing in 
search of safe refuge. Some 
affluent Muslim families also 
migrated. But non - Muslim 
migrants' were larger in 
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number. The miki je ang distrust between the two communities 
aggravated. | 





Recentiy the ee Kashmir government headed din a young 
| dynamic: Omar Abdullah tried to create an atmosphere of peace anc 
tranquility. Renewed efforts of government to call back migrants anc 
help them in regaining their abandoned hearth's are bearing fruits. Ir 
early June both government and local citizens persuaded Kashmir 
Pandits, who had migrated, to come back. A group of Kashmiri Pandits 
and local Muslims, who know:each other through commor 
acquaintances and social networking had gathered as part oj 
réconciliation efforts between the two communities. The story of one 
Rajan Nakhasi, a Kashmiri Pandit is quite interesting. Nakhasi (46 
who migrated from Kashmir i in 1990 told a gathering: | 


ma When all Pandits left in the mass migration, | also left with my 
= family. " But unlike many other Pandits who left the valley, Nakhasi's 
escape from Kashmir was short - lived. "Manzoor Malik is such a frienc 
whom | can never forget and never repay. He came to my place ir 
Jammu and literally dictated terms to me. He packed our belongings 
and insisted us to come back to Kashmir. He told me he had no.problem 
if l want to die away from Kashmir, but he will not let my father and 
mother die here in the camp." Then aged 26 years and newly married, 
Nakhasi.and his family returned to err home in the valley in 1991 anc 
lived there fearlessly. | 


- The Nakhasi story is.not koné Similar sentiments helped many 
‘such families to return and live with their Muslim neighbours peacefully. 
“Such instances need to be publicised that may help in creating a better 
atmosphere of love and friendship. 
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| TAGORE: 
BEFORE AND AFTER 
1912 









` «William Radice 


— This year, the 150th anniversary of 
Rabindranath Tagore's birth. 2012, the 
centenary of the publication of Tagore’s 
English Gitanjali. 2013, the centenary of 
his Nobel Prize for literature. These 
anniversaries bring to mind a famous and 
beautiful poem that Tagore wrote in the 
spring of 1896. It was included in his book 
Chitra, and given the title 7400 Sal- ie, 
the beginning of the 15th century in the 
Bengali calendar, 100 years after Tagore 


wrote the poem. In the English translation, 







the poem has been given the title "1996' 
but is also known as “A Hundred Years 


from Today”. It is full of the imagery and 
emotions of spring, and | find it good to 
read, now that spring has come to 
England, taking us by-surprise, as always, 
with its greenness and beauty. In the 
boem, Tagore forms a connection with a 


. poet 100 years in the future, who might 


be responding to the spring in the same 


way as Tagore himself is doing in 1896. 


Reading the poem now, after all that 


_ ._ - has happened in the world since then, and 


with, all that happened to Tagore's career 
after 1912, one wonders how the poem 
would have been if he had written it 20 or - 
30 years later. In 1896, the context that 
he imagines. for his fellow poet is entirely 
Indian or Bengali. The flowers, birds, bees 
and southern spring breeze are exactly 
the same as in the Bengal that Tagore 
knew and loved. The poem is both 
universal - in its focus on experiences 
available to all poets of whatever time or 
place - and also intensely local. It is not a 
poem by a poet who could ever have 
imagined in 1896 that he would become 
a world figure, that his own English 
translations of his poems and songs would 
spread to every corner of the earth 
through numerous secondary translations, 
and that he would, in 1913, become the 
first non-Westerner to win the Nobel Prize. 


~ 1912 was the watershed in 
Tagore's life, but it is only recently that | 
have come to appreciate the true 
significance of that year. When | started 
translating his poems in the 1970s, | 


-wanted to forget about Gitanjali, the Nobel 


Prize and everything that followed from 
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‘it. | took my lead from a letter that Tagore 
wrote on 26-November 1932 to William 


Rothenstein - a letter that continues to ` 


. make a deep impression on me every time 
__ tread it. Tagore in this letter casts his mind 
` back to Gitanjali, with mixed feelings: 


_ It was not at all necessary for my 
own reputation that | should find my place 
in the history of your literature. It was an 
accident for which you were also 
responsible and possible most of all was 
. Yeats. But yet sometimes | feel almost 
ashamed that | whose undoubted claim 
_ has been recognised by my countrymen 
fo a sovereignty in our own world of letters 
Should not. have waited till. it was 
‘discovered by the outside world in its own 
true: majesty and environment; that | 
should ever go out of my way to.court the 
attention of others having their own 
language for their enjoyment and use. — 


As a translator and reader of 
_ Tagore, I've been trying to discover his 


poetry “in its own true majesty and .. 
environment’ - to fulfil what, when-he.was --.. 


in this kind of wistful mood, he wished 


could have happened had. history been : 
_ different. Some progress has been made; 
by me and other translators. The Tagore’ 
“that. is available to non-Bengali readers - 
across the world is a richer, fuller and more -> 


. „varied figure than he Was when I began 


“my work. But the current spate: of | 
- conferences, festivals and publications ` 


will: think, emphatically show that the 


picture, and will: always` be so... 


on FR kiye of Gitanjal, 
‘commissioned by Penguin India, I've tried 


to recover what was actually in Tagore’s 
mind and heart when he began the 
translations that were to change his life 
forever. I've tried to bring out the variety 
of the English Gitanjali (which was 2 
different book from the Bengali (Gitanjal 


_ of 1910). In my Introduction, I’ve stressec 


the personal character of the poems anc 
songs that he chose: how they were, as 
he said in another letter to Williarr 
Rothenstein (30 December 1912' 
“revelations of my true self to me”: My new 
translations alternate with a radically new 


text of Tagore's own translation, based on 


the manuscript that has been preserved 
among the Rothenstein papers at the 
Houghton Library in Harvard, and 
following wherever possible Tagore’s 
original selection, order, paragraphing, 
punctuation and phrasing. I’ve examined 
in five appendices the extensive 


differences between the manuscript and 
`- the published text as edited by WB Yeats, 
and have tried to understand how Gitanjali 


as published could have moved so far 
from Tagore's original, conception. My 


-book is a quest for “the real Gitanjali”, and 
'." | also describe. it as a “restitution”, an 
-41 attempt to give back to Tagore what was - 

With the best intentions : takèn away from 
-.-him. by WB ‘Yeats and other Western 


admirers. 1 argue that Tagore's frequent 


“expressions of ambivalence and regret 
: - that he had-done: the translations at ‘all 
“ + arose not so much from doubts that.he 
— -had about his..command-of English 
_, Tagore of Gitanjali and the Nobel Prize is... 
> still. very much part of the ee 


(though he frequently expressed such 
doubts), but from a deep-seated feeling 
that his work had been taken out-of his 


-.-- hands, that the success of Gitanjäli and 


the award of the Nobel Prize a el later 
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unleashed an unstoppable chain of events 
over. which he had little control. 


| I've done all this in the. hope. that 
pe perceptions of Gitanjali can.gradually be’ 


` altered, and Tagore as a man and asa . 


poet can be better understood. But | have 
no illusions about how entrenched the 
Tagore of 1912 and 1913 still is. like it or 
not, Yeats’ Introduction and editing, the 
numerous secondary translations, and the 


Nobel Prize and its aftermath will not go ` 
away. As always, Tagore himself has the | 


ast word on this. On 20 August 1915, he 
wrote to Rothenstein about a dispute he 
had had with the poet Robert Bridges over 
alterations that Bridges wanted to make 
to translations by Tagore. that he was 


including in his anthology The Spirit of 


Man. Tagore had written to Bridges: 


Please do not think that [have the . 


+-least conceit about my English. Being not 
born to it l have no standard of judgement 
in my mind about this language.- at least. 
| cannot consciously use it. Therefore | 
am: all the more helpless in deciding 
whether certainalterations add to the 
value of a poem with which my readers’ 


minds have already become familiar. l. 


know habit gives a poem its true living 
character, making it seem inevitable like 


_ a flower or fruit. Flaws are there but life 


makes up for all its fla ws. 


Habit has indeed made the Gitanjali 
of 1912 seem “inevitable like a flower or 
fruit"; and no translation that lor any- one 
else can do, and no new text based on 


` Tagore's manuscript, can do anything to. 


change that simple fact. 


To return to Tagore’ s poem of 1896, 


what answer should we give to my 


[5] 


question about how the poem might have 
been different if Tagore had written it after 
1912? Tagore’s universalism, inseparable 


from his international identity in the post- 


Nobel phase of his career, was always 
rooted in the local, and he continued to 
write numerous poems and songs in which 


‘the natural beauties of Santiniketan were 
to the fore and the rest of the world might 
-not have existed. But 7400 Sal is about 


Tagore's core identity as a poet, which for 
him is-also the centre of the universe. The 
poem's central phrase is Nikhiler marma, 
‘the heart of the universe”; a place where 
both Tagore. and his fellow poet can find 
common ground. A poem -post-1912, 
reaching out to that common ground, 
would have to take in more than the birds 
and-bees and scented flowers of Bengal. 

It would embrace the numerous other. 
subjects that preoccupied Tagore by then: 

Indian freedom and social development, 


world peace, education; science, religion 


- just about-everything, in fact. The Nutan — 
kabi ("new poet") who. Tagore, imagines 


- would be writing songs and responding 


to Tagore's songs too.might well be'a poet 
in another country or language, for after 
1912 Tagore's literary horizons embraced 
translations and readers in many lands. 
The poet of 100 years hence might even 
be a poet-translator such as myself, 
attempting to discover Tagore’s poetry “in 
its own true majesty and environment’. 


Exactly what.kind-of poem Tagore would 


have written post-1912 is impossible to 
say, but | think it would have been more 
complex, more burdened with moral 


. preoccupations, more tormented than the 


joyous poem of the spring that he wrote | 
in 1896. E | 
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_ The ther big. uen that arises 


from this poem is what Tagore would have, 


made of the world and of his place in it if 


he had himself lived to 1996 or indeed to. 
2011? This question brings us slap up: 


‘against the festivities that will soon be in 


full swing. Maybe it will not:be possible to 
answer it fully till-after they. are over, but 
let me:attempt a speculative answer NOW: | 


{Looking through the programmes of 


- thé many events that have been planned, 


l'm struck by a tension or ‘dichotomy’ that | 


` has, ina way, been present: ever since 


Tagore leapt on to ‘the international stage — 
“in: 1912: On the one hañd'-we have the 
people who.see in Tagore what they want’ 


to find. Their high priest was and still is 


WB.Yeats, who wrote in his famous: ` 
- introduction to Gitanjali that “A whole | 


. people, a whole civilization immeasurably 
strange to us, seems to have been taken 
up into this. imagination; and yet we are 
not moved because of its strangeness, but 


because we have met our own image, as ` 


though we had walked in Rossetti's willow 


wood, or heard, perhaps for the first time ` 
-in literature, our voice as in-a:dream”. ‘On. 
the other hand, we have those who are’: 


trying to see and understand Tagore as 


he. actually was. Of the events about to- | 
come up in Britain, the Tagore Festival in  - 


Dartington, 1-7 May, looks like being a 


celebration of the Tagore that people wish ` 
‘to see. The London: conference that is: 
being organised by the Tagore Centre UK . 
on 7-8 May; will,. 1 think, attempt to add to 


our historical and critical understanding of 


Tagore --a goal that has inspired all the ` 
Tagore Centre's activities and saye an : 


since its inception in 1985. ' 


If Tagore were alive today, if he 


` were himself the poet of 100 years hence 
` whom he imagines in his poem of 1896, 


he would be sympathetic to both groups. 
As he said so eloquently i in one of his last 
poems of all, he knew that truth was hard, 
Satya ye kathin. He loved it for- its. 
complexity, and never imagined that the. 


` world could be reduced to a simple set of 


moral ideals. But he undoubtedly did have 


ideals, and constantly strove for the peace 


and harmony and _ unity with the natural 
world that his present genération of 


idealistic admirers une in him. 


| 1 believe that t these two tribes the. 
idealists and the“ realists: - -.Can find 


` common ground and meet each other at 


the upcoming Tagore events in friendship 


` and sympathy, so long as they remember 
` that Tagore was fundamentally a poet. As. 


a great poet he was fated to be bothtäh 
idealist and a realist, agonising menor it 
was to reconcile the: two. — 


On 17 May, at the. British library i in: 
London, lam taking part in a programme 
that will focus on Tagore as a poet for the, 


= 21st century. Instead: of Gitanjali, | have. 
_ gone back to my. 1985. Selected Poems 
of Tagore, and have picked out poems 


whose themes seem relevant. to our 
contemporary worries. In poems such as 
Pakshi-manab (‘Flying man‘), Briksha- 


- bandana ("In praise of trees”), Ghar-chara 


(“Leaving home’), or Prithibi (" Earth”), we 


`. find strong echoes of our concerns about. 
| technology, the environment, migration 


and evolution, whether we are idealists Or 


-realists or something in between, me 


Re po Contd, to P ge! no. 14 
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+ : ‘ ki - mn anye Aw 


POLICE - POLITICIAN 
L INTERFACE 





The police have been discredited .. .`.. 
| © “intrinsic . merit and. administrative Ke 


_ _ by their colonial past and present. 


defects:in practice; politicians 


have-been discredited by their .. 


unscrupulousness, partiality, and : 
parochialism. The problem for. 


‘modern India is to-establish a 


L 


stable equilibrium. between two 


imperfect forces so as fo serve the | 


public interest 


- Prakash Singh* `. 


` «David H. Bayley | 
_ “Former DGP Assam / UP, DG BSF ` 


“The police-politician interface is one 


‘of those delicate equations which, if not 


maintained at the proper level or the 
correct degree, can erode the very 
foundation of a democratic setup based 


on the system of checks and balances. 


The politician is expected to provide the 
vision and: lay down broad policies that 
should reflect the wishes ‘and aspirations 


of the people. The police is required to 


work within the framework of laws codified 
by the legislators and, in the process, 
provide security-to the life and property of 
the citizens.of the country. Politics without 
the police is an impotent construct. Police 
without politics would lack a sense of 
direction and tend to become ruthless and’ 
oppressive. 


The equation, ‘ein got 
distorted over the years. It was around 


mid-1970s that former prime minister 


Indira Gandhi injected the concept of' 


‘commitment’ in. administration. That . 


caused a lot of confusion. Officers came 
to be selected and given key placements 


for their affinity and loyalty to the ruling 


party and its political philosophy. Their. 


` capabilities took a backseat. The > 
- disastrous “Consequences of this stance : 


were seen during the Emergency (1975- : 


77) when large-scale arrests were made . `` 


by the police purely on political 


_considerations. Several state police 


commissions drew. attention to the ill 
effects of political interference in police 
matters, but their recommendations were 


` allowed to gather dust and the. warning 


signals v were ignored. The two weavers 
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politicians have used most unscrupulously ` 
to establish their stranglehold over:the 
police officers ‘have been transfers. and 


suspensions. CRE : 
L. had more than my “shate ‘of 


problems with the politicians because of | 


my essentially uncompromising attitude. 
Not that adjustments were not made. Not 


that: political’ recommendations were 


always rejected. But these were accepted 
and carried out only when they fitted into 
- the overall scheme of things and were not 
against the interests of the public. In some 
Cases, certain small concessions were 
made for larger overall gains. | knew 
rigidity would not pay. But there was a limit 
beyond which I was not prepared to go. 
In the process, | had major confrontation 


with politicians at eiierelt stages of y 


‘career. 


. The lité incidents which stand out 


and remain unforgettable are: 
cd the humiliation i in Meerut by Charan 


_* Singh, then home | minister of India 


(1978); 


e, — the differences with Hiteswar Saikia, 
«the chief minister of Assam, which 
—` léft me with no option but ee leave 

_- the frontier state (1991); and ` 


e- the-disgraceful duster from the. | 


— position of director general ofpolice, 
“UP by Kalyan Singh, the chief 
minister of the State (1992). 


A brief recap of. these Ekisat e 


serves to. emphasise. the political ` 


stranglehold over the police and the 


resultant difficulties ‘and problems that an . 
officer who wishes to uphold. the rule of 
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law faces. The events are, however, dealt 


with separately, subject-wise.. 
Meerut Imbroglio o 
— My posting as debu Mpa 


“general, Meerut Range, marked my first 


major confrontation with a leading 
politician of the country at the time. ` 


The posting itself came about under 
rather peculiar circumstances: It.so 
happened that the Janata Party swept the 
polls in 1977, throwing Mrs Indira Gandhi 
out of power in the wake of excesses 


during the Emergency. There was a sense 


of euphoria, a feeling of expectation from 
the new regime. Charan Singh had taken 
over as the home minister of India. He had 
a tremendous reputation for integrity, and 
it was well-known that he would not stand 


officers: with a dubious reputation. At the 


state level in UP, we expected large-scale 


reshuffle of officers. Charan Singh 


belonged to Meerut and the state 
government was particularly concerned. 
about posting officers with a clean 
reputation.to Meerut. The chief secretary, 
Kripa Narayan, wanted. to play safe by” 
getting Charan Singh’s. approval for the 
officers proposed to be posted to` the 
region. The DIG Meerut Range at that time 
was one K.P. Srivastava. He was a 


competent officer, but as.soon as he learnt 


about Charan Singh taking over at-Delhi, 
he handed over charge and proceeded 
on deputation to Arunachal Pradesh. The 
post of DIG Meerut Range fell vacant and 


remained so for-about a month: Normally, 


it was a coveted assignment and police 
officers.were. always keen to be posted 


there..Under the new dispensation, 


however, there were few takers and.the . 


state government could not make up its 


mind as to which offi icer should be ki kò | 


there. . 


| Charan Singh came to Lucknow on 
a tour in April 1977 and apparently made 
enquiries about a suitable officer who 


could be posted as DIG Meerut Range. | 


Among his confidants was J.N. 
Chaturvedi, -who later became 
` commissioner of police, Delhi and in due 
course the DGP, UP. Chaturvedi told the 
-home minister that if he wanted the police 
in his area to project a good image, he 
_ should send Prakash Singh as DIG, who 
though young and recently promoted, 
would come up to his exacting standards. 
Charan Singh thereupon directed the chief 
secretary, UP ‘to issue orders accordingly. 
` Orders were issued the same evening, 


` ` and it took every one, including me, by 


_ surprise. ‘Meerut is considered a senior 
charge and is normally given to a 
seasoned officer with plenty of 
experience. | had:been promoted to the 


„rank of DIG in January 1977 only and was - 


‘rightly considered much too junior for the 
assignment. But then it was there - without 


my having asked for it. It was a marengs 


I had to accept. 


` After | had taken over charge, 
curious people would generally ask me 
one or the other of three questions. Had | 
worked with Charan Singh before? Did | 
_ belong to Meerut? Was I.a Jat? When | | 
_ would answer these questions in the 
| négative, people would raise their - 


eyebrows, thinking perhaps that ! was 


LÈ ene eee Ès |.) ie 


hiding some link with the home minister. 
-Knowing Charan Singh and his reputation, 


| worked with a missionary zeal to give a 


-clean administration. to the people of the 


area. This naturally brought me into 
conflict with the dishonest elements and 
vested interests. One of the instructions 
of Charan Singh was that the senior 
officers should pay a surprise visit to at 
least one or two places within their 
jurisdiction every month. These places 
should be from amongst those whence 
maximum complaints were being received 
regarding police working. | thought it was 


a very good working principle and acted _ 
upon it scrupulously.. My unexpected 


arrival at places in the interior would cause 
considerable discomfiture to the 
subordinate ranks, but it enabled me to 
feel the pulse of the people and arrive at 
the truth before local police could tutor 


_ witnesses or put up a stage-managed 


show. My visits were generally followed 


by drastic action against the delinquent 


staff. Anumber of station officers received 
marching orders, some of them were 


reverted as second officers, some 


transferred to the police lines, and some 
placed under suspension. People got 


justice but the dishonest daroga was 


annoyed. . 
It is perhaps necessary to mention 


_ here that with Charan Singh taking over 
-as the home minister of India, a large 


number of subordinate ranks of the Jat 


- community manipu-lated-their transfers to 


the Meerut area. As one of them said, ab 


vaya. hai time nauleari learane lea (make 


hay while the:sun shines). It was this breed 


« 
. 
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of sub-inspectors and inspectors that | 
_ inevitably clashed with. |.remember one 
_ of them was station officer, Loni in District 
Ghaziabad. There Were serious 


complaints against him of extorting money . 
from transporters, collecting-money from 


the bootleggers, and of moral turpitude, 
etc. | had recorded in his character roll 


that he was a ‘dacoit in uniform.' The other. 


sub-inspectors and inspectors who 
suffered at my hands also belonged to this 


category. Under normal circumstances, 


they -should have been dealt with by the 
SPs, but in actual practice | found most 


of them reluctant to take unpleasant . 
decisions. | tended to be reckless in the : 


` sense that if the SPs dragged their feet in 
a matter, ! would not hesitate to take the 


-odium for hard decisions. | also never - 


bothered iv go into the antecedents or the 
caste background of an officer | was going 
to take action against. The fact that he 
-had been unfair or unjust in a matter was 
reason enough for.me to use the sledge- 
-hammer. My work ethic meant a head-on 
clash with the corrupt elements in the 
police force. As it happened, a number of 
these subordinate police officers who 
‚were penalised belonged to the Jat 
community. These people ganged up and 
conspired for my ouster from the range. 
. The affected inspectors began 


alleging that the DIG was ‘anti-Jat’ and 
that he was deliberately hounding police 


officers and men of that community. The- 


charge was floated before politicians and 
conveyed to the home minister. 
Chaudhury Charan Singh was a man of 
sterling qualities but was also very gullible. 


Unfortunately, he was convinced that Iwas 


. acting against the interests: of the Jat 


community. That.sealed my fate as:DIG 


‘Meerut Range. One day, while |.was 
_holding a press conference in 


Muzaffamagar, | suddenly got a call from 
Delhi that 1 should appear before the 
home minister. | concluded the conference 
and rushed to Delhi. Vijay Karan, special 
assistant to home. minister, who later 
became director, CBI, gave me some 
inkling of the complaints against me. 
When | walked into the home minister’s 


chamber, | faced an angry Chaudhury 


Charan Singh. tie talked to me in a raised 
voice, expressed his disappointment over 
my style of functioning, and said that | had 
not been able to inspire confidence among 
the subordinate ranks who were generally 
unhappy with-me. | knew what was at the 
back of his mind. ! explained to him with 


specific examples the action | had taken 
-against dishonest inspectors. Chaudhury 


Charan Singh had however made up his 
mind. At the end of it, | saluted the home 
minister and came out of-his chamber in 
a very agitated frame of mind. | 


Within a few days of this encounter 


with the home minister of India, | got my 


transfer orders from Meerut Range on.18 


March 1978. | took it in my stride and 


considered it as the price for pursuing a 
bold policy in complete disregard of the 


opposition it would generate and the 


political fallout it would cause. What 
followed, however, caused me great 
mental anguish. The politicians and the 


. dishonest darogas were not content with 


removing me from Meerut. They cooked 
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up a frivolous complaint, and made ` 


allegations of corruption and womanising 
against me. The complaint.was given to 


the state chief minister, Ram Naresh 


| Yadav, a protege of Charan Singh. Worse 
‘was yet to follow: Charan Singh rang up 
the chief minister and conveyed to him 
that | ought to be placed under suspension 
in view of the serious allegations against 
. me. The chief minister then called the 
chief secretary, D.K. Bhattacharya, 
passed on the complaint to him and 
directed him to issue orders for my 
suspension. The chief secretary knew me 
very well and could see that | was being 
_ politically victimised. As a matter of fact, 
my transfer had already generated quite 


a controversy by that time, and officers ` 


. who mattered knew that an injustice had 
been done to an upright officer. The chief 
secretary came to my rescue. He told the 


“ chief minister’ that there would be no . 
difficulty in issuing the suspension order, _ . 


but it would be proper to first institute a 
preliminary inquiry into the matter so that 
charges could be framed on the basis of 


that. The chief minister agreed to this — 


suggestion and handed over the 
complaint to him. He, however, insisted 
that the inquiry be completed within a 


week so that action to suspend the officer - 


could be taken promptly thereafter. The 


chief secretary sent the complaint to the ` 


Anti-Corruption Organisation with 
instructions that the inquiry be completed 
within the stipulated time frame. 


| recall the morning when my wife 
- and1 were Sitting on the steps in the front 
_ Porch of the DIG's residence in Meerut. | 


had -handed over charge and we were 
morose at the treatment given by the 
establishment for all the hard work with 


the best of intentions that.| had put in at 
` Meerut. Suddenly, we found R.P. Dubey, 


SP, Anti-Corruption, walking into the 
house. He was very sheepish and 
apologetic about the task assigned to him. 


_ | told him that it was not his fault and that 


he should perform his duty in the best 
possible manner. Dubey contacted the 
persons mentioned in the report. He also 
saw the lady in Sardhana with whom l was 
supposed to be having an illicit 
relationship. He asked her for a 
description of the DIG. She said that he 


. was a stoutiy built person with a big 


moustache. This was far from my profile ` 
and the SP realised that the woman had 
been tutored. He submitted his report to 
the government with the conclusion that 
all the allegations against me were 
baseless. The Home Department took the 
stand that no action could be taken against 
me in the light of the departmental inquiry 
which had cleared me on all counts. | was 
thus saved from the humiliation of 
suspension. The two people who really 
defended me were D.K. Bhattacharya, 
chief secretary, and S.S. Bisen, home. 


` secretary, both IAS officers. | can never 


forget their help during one of the most 
traumatic periods of my career. | am 
deliberately mentioning this because a 


-number of IPS officers these days begin . 


their careers with an inbuilt prejudice 
against IAS officers. They would do well 
to remember that there are good and bad 
officers in both the services. 
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.… Interestingly, after my transfer from 
Meerut there was no regular incumbent 


to the post of DIG Meerut Range for about: 


“three months. There were highly critical 
reports in the media and the issue was. 
even raised in the Vidhan Sabha. The 


state home minister implicitly admitted on 


the floor of the House on 8 December . 


1978 that no DIG of police wanted to be 
posted to Meerut because of undue 
` outside interference in the administration 
there. Within the police department, my 
transfer was seen as a scandal. All kinds 
of stories started floating in the state. 


about. how | had answered back to the: 
home minister and taken a bold and p 


uncompromising stand: 
“The Meerut episode left” a scar on 


_ my psyche. -The transfer under humiliating 
circumstances on the basis of false 
allegations was bad enough. The anti-. 


corruption inquiry and the threat of 
suspension made it even worse. S. S. 


` Bisen, home secretary, $ shocked me when 
he said, ‘Nobody wants an honest police ` 
officer.' Fortunately, by the grace of God, ` 


| emerged unscathed from the. trial. In 
retrospect, | would also say that my image 
as an officer.who would not bend in the 
‘face of political pressures began building 
up after the Meerut imbroglio. 


Asa postscript, | might also add that 


after Charan Singh ceased to be the home 


“minister; the circumstances of my transfer ` 


. were brought: to the notice of Morarji 


Desai, the then’ prime minister, who 


desired that l.may be re-posted to Meerut. 
This was conveyed to me by 5.5. Bisen 


himself. However, | declined the offer. | 


‘ADM, Ferozabad; 


preferred to look upon’ ‘Meerut as. a: 
mile-stone l had left behind. ba 


Dilemma i in Agra’ 
` Subsequently, as DIG Agra Range, | 


` l once again had a-brush with politicians. 


in November, 1984. This-was.in the wake 


` of Indira Gandhi's assassination and the 


resultant anti-Sikh riots in different parts . 
of the country. We learnt about the. 
carnage in Delhi and, keeping that in mind, 
Lissued strict instructions to-all the police 
stations that they should protect innocent 
lives and not.allow.any group of hoodiums 
to take the law into their hands irrespective 
of the political group they belonged to. In 


Agra range, trouble. was confined to the 


Firozabad subdivision. Here‘a.gurudwara _ 
was attacked, about twenty. shops and. 
houses were burnt:down and two Sikhs . 


-were killed. The crowd which had gone | 


berserk even attempted: to roast alive the 
circle officer” 

Ferozabad, the police. inspector; and: 
about ten other Sikhs who were trapped 
inside the gurudwara. Inspector Hakim, 

Rai, a bold and courageous police officer, 

was able to save the whole lot by taking. 
them out through the back exit. Criminal. 
cases were registered against those who 
had indulged in acts of violence. People 
in general praised the administration: for 


` its firm handling of the situation.. 


-On5 November, we were called for | 
a meeting in the Circuit House by Krishna | 


— Vir Singh Kaushal, minister of state for 
“éducation. We’ explained the facts to the 


minister and conveyed that action-under- 
the law had to be taken against some 


~ 
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Congressmen who were inciting mob 


violence: The local MLAs; Azad Kumar 
Kardam and Om Prakash Jindal, “ who 
, were also present, were however highly 
' critical of police action in the district. | was 
amazed at their partisan presentation of 
facts, glossing over the misdeeds of their 
party workers. These MLAs carried their 
tirade against the administration in 
Lucknow whereupon it was decided to 
send a fact-finding delegation to Agra. The 
delegation com-prised Ram Singh Saini, 
state home minister, and Srikrishna Goel, 
general secretary, UPCC. The 
newspapers referred to it as an inquiry 
commission formed in order to look into 
the police excesses at Agra! The sensible 
people were quite taken aback at the 
development and some of them were 
heard asking if the commission had come 
, to enquire as to why there were no riots in 
Agra. Meanwhile, the MLAs continued to 
behave irresponsibly. They bullied the 
ADM Ferozabad, calliag him a ‘traitor’ and 
the circle officer Ferozabad was told that 
his character roll would be besmirched. 
inspector Hakim Rai was openly abused. 
Gyan Singh, SP rural area was shabbily 
treated and slogans were raised against 
him. At the meeting that was held in the 
Circuit' House, we forcefully presented our 
case and tried to convince the fact-finding 
group that the administration had basically 
tried to maintain peace with the use of the 
minimum force, arresting only those who 


had transgressed the law. The politicians. 


were quite displeased with me. But the 
fact that the police and the revenue 
4 administration put up a joint front made it 


difficult for the authorities in Lucknow to 
victimise any of us. In my report on the 
subject to the state DGP, J.N.Chaturvedi, 
| made the following observations: 


… the visit of this delegation had a 
demoralising effect on the district 
administration and we are left 
wondering as to what the government 
really wants in such situations - 
whether peace should be maintained 
at all costs or only to the extent that 
it does not hurt certain vested 
interests? 


This dilemma is faced by most 
police officers working in the field. | for 
one had made up my mind that the law of 
the land was to be upheld at all costs and 
that the constitutional guarantees had to 
be extended to the common man 
irrespective of directions to the contrary 
by the political executive. | recall that 
contrary to the ruthlessness meted out to 


the Sikhs during the 1984 riots in Delhi, 


we in Agra extended police protection to 
thousands of Sikhs who had taken shelter 
at the Guru ka Taal gurudwara. These 
were mostly truck drivers passing through 
Agra and going to Delhi. Agra was at that 
time the only safe haven for Sikhs 
between Kanpur and Delhi. After the fury 
of the riots had subsided, we sent a long 
caravan of trucks, piloted and escorted by 
the police, to Delhi/Punjab. Subsequently, 


- when | was posted as IG, BSF, Punjab, in 


1987, | was surprised to find that my 
reputation as an officer who helped protect 
the Sikhs had travelled to that state. 


C 
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Contd. from page no. 6 
extraordinary poem Nagar-sangit (“Song of the city" ), which | translated in The Statesman | 
` Festival ' 97, will also be included. This poem is prophetic of the vast and relentlessly 
expanding cities of the 21st century - their horror. but also their intoxicating excitement... 
The Bengali originals will be read by Mukul Ahmed and Munira Parvin, and music: will be 
provided by. Zoe Rahman (piano) and her brother Idris Rahman (saxo-phone), who are ` 
_ among Britain's leading young jazz musicians. The programme will be abit different von 
those to be held at Dartington, but in no way at odds with them. 





> The threats to the natural world, the ever-growing. gulf betvesa urban a traditional 
“ways òf living, would be- shocking and alarming to Tagore were he alive today, just as 
- they are to many of us. Maybe he would have doubts about the confidence.he expressed 
in 1896 that a-poet 100 years hence would relate to an eternal and unchanging natural 
world.in the samé way as he himself had done. But the “Joyous greeting of the. spring’ 
(Basanter ananda-abhibadan) has not gone away. Let us hope. that it will bless not only 
this year ‘s events, but manyi more eeeoiaions of Tagore's genius in.the years to come. . 


à kk sa Thé Statesman 
Contd: From page no. 32 ` ae mye 


Palestine. In 1948, the war that erupted i in response to Israel's declaration of independence | 
from British rule ‘relegated Palestinians to refugee status, as well as a ‘minority within ` 
their own country. It also determined the legacy of violence that continues to permeate 
this relationship. The trauma of this war (called ‘Nakhbah’ or ‘Catastrophe’ according to- 
. Palestinians, and the War of Independence in Israeli texts) still affects the daily experience 
of the. Palestinian community. Only 160,000 Arabs were allowed to remain in the Jewish 
State, while two thirds were expelled to bordering regions, some fleeing burning villages | 
and traumatized by the slaughter of innocents. 17: They were witnesses to the 
disappearance of their cities and villages in. the wake of new Jewish. settlements while 

Jewish history books have never. told their story (Makkawi 1998).18 | | 


The mind-set of Israeli Jews is.no less complex or entrenched. For these‘ occupiers; : 
citizenship and identity is tied as much to the history. of trauma that defines the experience . 
of the Jews, as it is to the current culture of violence. After more than 2000 years. of 
persecution at the hands of the ‘Gentiles,’ or non-Jews, culminating in the horrors of: 
Nazism in the Second World.War, the.land.of Israel has become a symbol of safety and 
security, central to. the survival of Jews as a’nation constantly surrounded by hostile. 
forces. The Palestinian and Arab nations merely represent the latest manifestation of this 
threat. As. expressed by Augustin Velloso in, ‘the State of Israelis the answer to the 
Holocaust and the Arabs represent: the outside. forces striving for their destruction: 
[succeeding Nazis]; this is simply one more instance i in the long history of their triumphant ` 
struggle to survive’ .19 Thus, the Judaic culture of trauma manifests~a. primordial . 


= | Contd. to page no.18 
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` = AH.Nayyar, M.V.Ramana 
© andZiaMian". 


The March earthquake and: 


tsunami in Japan have already claimed 


more ‘than 10,000 lives, and some . 


17, 500 a) are Stil missing. 


vs “A Fh Na vyan. isa Visiting Professor of 
Physics at LUMS, Lahore: M.V Ramana 
and Zia Mian are physicists at the 
Programme on Science and Global 
Security, Princeton University, Princeton, 
US. ` 


' that nuclear | 
underestimate the likelihood and 


-has been 


“This” disaster | 
“compounded by the continuing threat 


of widespread ` radioactive 


‘contamination from the accidents at 
four nuclear 
`. Fukushima-Daiichi'site‘and the pools. 
that contain their still hot, intensely 


reactors at the 


radioactive.spent nuclear fuel. Even if 
the nuclear accident is .contained, it 


_carries many lessons for South Asia. 


Dependence on nuclear energy 
in South Asia is growing. India-has 20 
operating nuclear power reactors, with 
several more under construction, and 
plans for a large, expansion in the 


coming decades. Pakistan has two 


operating nuclear power plants: 
another almost completed, and plans 
for many more in the next 20 years. 
Both countries also have reactors that 
are part of their nuclear weapons 
programmes. Bangladesh and. Sri 
Lanka have plans to build their first 


` nuclear power reactors. 


The first lesson for the South’ 
Asian public and decision-makers is 
establishments 


severity of. possible: accidents. The 


Fukushima reactors were not prepared 


to cope ‘with an earthquake and 


- tsunami of the size that took place. A 


month before the accident, the 
Fukushima aplant was gwen a per 
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` to operate.for another 10 years. The 
_ Tokyo Electric Power Company, that 
owns and operates the reactors, the 
nuclear safety agency in Japan and the 


Japanese. Government all convinced — 


‘themselves the reactors were safe. 


This confidence is evident in 
“South Asian nuclear establishments. 
After the accident in Japan, S.K. Jain, 
` the Chairman of India’s Nuclear Power 
Corporation, said that, in India, “We 

have got total knowledge and design 
_ of the seismic activities.’ Worst seismic 
` évents and tsunami have been taken 
into consideration i in our designs.” The 
Japanese nuclear authorities no doubt 
thought' the same way before 
Fukushima. | 


` Similarly, the Pakistan Atomic - 


End Commission said that the 
safety of its reactors was checked 
foreign experts, including those from 
the World Association of Nuclear 
“Operators. This should reassure no 
one. The Tokyo Electric Power 
Company is a member of the World 
Association of Nuclear Operators. 


_.The second lesson is that 


extreme natural disasters only make 


` nuclear accidents more likely. The 
accidents at Chernobyl in the Soviet 


Union in 1986, at Three Mile Island in 


the United States in 1979, at Wind 


| salé in the United Kingdom ir in 1957 


and at Chalk River in Canada in 1952 
were not triggered by natural disasters. 


_ Earthquakes make reactor 
accidents more likely because they 
simultaneously affect large parts 0' the 
plant. They take out multiple safety 
systems or .create multiple failures: 


Floods and fire can pose a threat. li 

_was a fire that caused the blackout in 
-Narora in 1993, India’s closest brush 
with a major nuclear accident. 


+ 


“The third lesson is that nuclear 


‘accidents are a result of the nature of 
-nuclear technology. They do not have 


to result from technological weakness 
or lack of skilled operators. Japan is a 
country with immense expertise in 
nuclear technology, The Chernobyl 
disasters, Three Mile Island, Wind 
scale and Chalk River accidents al 
happened in countries with peny oj 
nuclear expertise. ` ~ a 


A fourth lesson i is ‘that no rèt 
design can claim to be totally safe. The 
Fukushima accident was at a Boiling 
Water Reactor. The five.most serious 
accidents before Fukushima were ir 


five . different reactor designs. 


Accidents have occurred also at 
experimental reactors, such as the fas 


z «a y 
ii ’ ” — 
a ` g: a . ` r - a 
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breeder reactors that India’s nuclear | 


establishment i IS investing in. 


A fifth lesson is. that spending. 
more money on safety cannot. stop. 


small failures combining to produce 
disaster, and: may cause new 


problems. At the Fukushima reactors, ` 
many safety systems failed, some for ” 

` reasons still‘not understood::To : - 
anticipate every possible failure and’ 

build backups for backups would make `` 
reactors yet more complicated. with... 
more things to go Y and. even. 


more expensive to build. 


~ A sixth lesson is that ds 


reactors’ and people don't mix. People: ` 


can cause accidents and accidents 
affect people. ` Operator error 


contributed to the accidents at | 
Chernobyl and Three Mile Island. The. 
- Fukushima workers have faced high 


| _ levels of radiation’ as they strugglé to 


regain control' over the reactors and . 


spent fuel pools. Nearly 200,000 


avoid radioactivity. The United States 


has told its. citizens in the area to move. 
“at least 80 km-away from the reactor. : 
Contaminated food and water have 


been found. at distances of 250. km. 


Traces of radiation have arrived on the . 


west coast of the United States, 8000 


km: across thé Pacific Ocean.” 


“in South Asia. there are reactors 


. close -.to major-population centres or 
_rivers ‘that provide water for -drinking ` 
and ‘agriculture. -Pakistan's Karachi 
‘Nuclear’ Power Plant; for example, is 


located on the coast and i is vulnerable 


‘to ‘earthquakes and tsunamis. Built 
." over. 40 years ago, the reactor was 

‘originally. far from the’ city. There are 
“now housing schemes within 20 km of 


the site.. Northern Karachi receives a 
sea breeze that first passes over the 
nuclear, plant. In case of an accident, 


it is unthinkable that everyone -within 


80 km.of the Karachi reactor could be 


. quickly and. safely evacuated. 


Around. the world, sable: are 


rethinking. nuclear energy. After 


‘Fukushima, the German Chancellor, 
Angela Merkel, observed that “when. 
.. the apparently.impossible becomes 


p. possible and the ‘absolutely unlikely 
people living within.20 km of the > 
Fukushima reactors weré evacuated; 
those living between 20 km and 30km ` 
away were told to remain indoors to ` 


reality, then the ‘Situation changes”. 
She announced. a. “measured exit” 


from reliance on nuclear energy, which 
_ means closing Germany’ s 17 reactors. 
ou The longer South Asia waits, the more 
reactors will be built and the harder it 


will beto change. direction: : `` g 


(Courtesy: Dawn) 


` 
. 5 . = 7 ki vi a 
` 
v # 
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Contd. from page no. 14. M TEE tè AA ant MN 
xenophobia built into the: aout consciousness. This i is potentially a: keyi kalot in the ‘dai 
that defines the demand for security among the people of the ‘Jewish State’ and the 


oppréssive relatioriship they have to the ‘threat of violence’ in their midst, as well as those 


living across the: ‘Green Line’.in the Occupied Territories. Although: Structurally, Israelis’ 
take on'the: role of. oppressor, with the balance of power in their favour:a collective victim’: 


hood has: evolved into a discourse of. self-righteousness among Israelis in,respect to their: 
actions toward the ‘Other’. The psycho-cultural face of conflict dominates the:lsraeli position - 


and seems its greatest impediment. toa popular, will for the. inculcation of a just peace. 


tae 
a 


-These two narratives provided. above offer a glimpse. of the. complexity that peace 


educators face when engaged i in peace education efforts and the challenges it poses for. 


those: ‘working for bringing about psycho- -cultural and socio-structural transformations. 
How does one ‘work for peace in such a ‘Setting? Sharri- cites a peace. «education theorist 


Sami Adwan working ‘at Harry S. Truman Centre for Peace ‘who argues with’ much ` 


conviction the necessity: for fostering the capacity. of individuals to: promote enabling : 
structures:in opposition to traditions of national myopia. The n feorients education 


men the building of a culture of peace: | RON a ene ti | 
“As we Palestinians and Israelis have lived all these years in wilt and hatred'and our 


at. have been built viewing each other as enemies.. and Opposites, each shared — 
reality and shared value negates the existence of the other side. ‘Victories of one side are. 


disasters for the other side. One side's heroes are the other side's monsters. Joy on one 
side is misery forthe other side. If the peace process is to continue, we should work 


toward a culture of peace instead of'a culture of enmity, warand destruction, arid education .. 


could play this role: education fòr'prosperity, dignity, and human. rights. Fòr the sake of ` 


peace. we have to alter our. modes of education.21 (Adwan, cited'in Velloso, ] 998: 37] ):.. 


— HatMaoz based.on her. research of post-Oslo] 993-2000 iriter-group peace education : 
and peace building. activities: between Israelis and Palestinians. and particularly. youth. 


based reconciliation. oriented dialogue workshops organized. by IPCRI observes that: 


participation in the dialogue , activities actually transformed mutual attitudes. Based on 


comparison of participant ratings of their stereotypic, perceptions of each, other before. 
and after the workshop her study indicated that after participation | in the dialogue workshops | 
both Jews and Palestinians viewed each other as more considerate of others tolerant, . 
` and'good hearted, than they did before it, 23 Maoz points out that’ these perceptions: -are ` 
directly relevant to the ability of sides to trust each. other and to build peaceful relations : 
between them and concludes that dialogue peace building:activities were effective in the > 
micro level of improving mutual attitudes of Israeli, and Palestinian youth but were not ` 
effective i in the macro level of preventing the re-awakening of violence. between the sides..: 
; Pies wie ee C) : 

o | “Courtesy: Journal of Henry Martyn Institute | 
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BABRI MASJID VERDICT 
-|= DISAPPOINTED. 
MUSLIMS 







F: 


In. the history. of legal ‘decision- 


making the Allahabad High Court scripted 
a new chapter on 30 September. Nearly 
one and half decade after the demolition 
of Babri Masjid that placed the country, on 
a communal volcano, the Lucknow bench 


comprising three honorable: ‘judges | 


delivered a judgment that will go down in 


* Research Scholar of Arabic, Jamia E 


Millia Islamia New Delhi 


- „Suhaib. Ahmad 
- Shakeel Ahmad Khan* | 


the pages of history . 


Right nes! the run- up to the 


announcement of the verdict. by. the 


Lucknow bench of. the Allahabad High 
Court i in the six-decade-old title suit on the 


2.77 acres of land. in Ayodhya, on which 
the Babri Masjid once stood, there was 


little doubt that the judgment would be.a 
historic one. It was, widely, expected to 
have. a. lasting impact on Indian society, 
especially i in terms of politics and judiciary. 


But when. the. actual pronouncement came 
-on September 30, such expectation was 


belied, especially on account of.manifold 


dimension of the verdict. While its social 
and political effects were indeed evident 


across the country, its most ‘striking impact 
was on the structure of established ian | 
practice, . . vi 


-The judgment of the en court 


on-the Babri Masjid cases not only 
` flagrantly violates the law and the 


evidence: but a binding unanimous 
judgment:of the Supreme Court on the 


Babri Masjid case itself. It sanctified the 


conversion of a historic mosque, which 
had stood for 500 years, into-a temple. 
The. verdict is ‘a political judgment and 
reflects a decision which could as well 
have been taken by the state years ago. 
Its focus is-on the possession of land and 


` the building a new temple to replace the 


destroyed mosque.. The problem was 
entangled in contemporary politics 
involving religious identities but also 
claimed to. be based on historical 


evidence. This latter. aspect. has been 


invoked but E a aside in the 
judgment., . 
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The Sun showed: mta by 
receiving the judgment with caim and 


ae dignity’ despite an obscene attempt by 


some members of BJP to demand instant 
Müslim submission’ to the Wrong, à fact 
which was noted’ pointedly by a 
‘distinguished: ‘political scientist on 
television. where, for. the most part, loud 
ignorant 'anchors had a field day. with 


guests ` no: ‘better-equipped. Stability” is 


important’ in nation building. as important 
is- justice to all: Muslims have been 
woefuliy wrongèd for sixty years by every 
single court tuling on the’ Babri Masjid 
issue. As the matters stand, the Cong: ‘led 
UPA ` ‘dispensation, ` 
parliamentarians as well as professional 
propagandists; is trying: every nerve, both 
directly and indirectly, to pave the way for 
the construction of a-magnificent Ram 
Janambhoomi. Temple. on.the debris of 


Babri.Masjid — of course with out losing | 


Muslim patronage at the. hustings: The 
- party.knows itis next to impossible. Today, 
the saffron IS. happy : especially Mr. L.K 
Advani because the latter feels the verdict 
has vindicated his stand on what he loves 
-to call the Ram Janabhoomi movement. 

The main. reason of his glee.is that the 


law. 


Li 
w 


. In fact: the controversy ` ‘Was 


manufactured by communalist politicians 
. to serve their vested intérests. It-is 
definitely notia’ “Hindu-Muslim question. 


— . Actually it is`question of justicé versus 
justice, hard fact versus mythology: and 
manufactured faith versus rule of law. But . 


_ RSS, BJP and their affiliates whipped up 


pseudo religious frenzy, poisoned the 


through’ ‘its 


court, has given sd ir: à to faith over 


_minds of large sections of society and 


made them believe that Ram Chandraji 
was born exactly on the piece of land 
under the central dome of the Masjid.. The - 


- fact is that there are 10 to 12 spots in 
Ayodhya which are claimed to be the 


birthplace of Ram Chandraji.. : 


| Going forward it is hard to believe 
when a court of law declares that exactly 
where the Babri Masjid stood, a divine or 


‘semi-divine person was born and where 


a new temple-is to be built to 
commemorate his birth. This is because 


-` a large number of people have faith and 


belief in it. This verdict has created an 
example that land can be claimed by any 


. powerful group by declaring it to be the 


birthplace of a divine or semi-divine 
person. The biggest shock in the whole 


judgment is:the'fact: that the: learned 
judges avoided condemning the criminal 
‘act of the destruction of historical Babri 
| Masjid. Bee “ae ee 


The comprise deen of the 


. Allahabad. Court; for-all its merits and 
attempts to achieve communal amity, is ` 


perceived as a setback for the basic tenets 
of historical inquiry and precision. Social 
scientists of all hues have reacted with 
dismay to the dominance of faith. and 
belief over scientific fact and historicity. A 


| May 1991 réport concluded; after looking 
at Various.pieces of textual and 
i archeological evidence, that no’ veneration 


was: “attached” to any. ‘spot: in. ‘Ayodhya. 
before ‘the. 16!" century for ‘being the 
birthplace of Ram. The AIBMAC agreed 


- to abide by the fi indings ofthe independent 
group of historians while VHP 1 refused to 


accept it the. government. maintained a 
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technical silence all along. 


attitude towards this dispute -has been 


commendable as they always, avoided: any,“ 


confrontationist 'approach ‘and from day 


one said that: they would accept. the final. 
judgment ‘of the .court'èven if it goes ` 
against them. At the same time they have. 
stressed:that. they are not ready to be” 
cowed down and vi not willingly submit 


Contd. from page no. 40 
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to the demand of turning house of Allah 


` As regards Muslim community, their ~~ into-ahouse of:idol worship: -= - 


The Allahabad Court verdict is not 


: ‘the‘end,of judicial process a positive 
~ ‘attitude is expected from highest court. 


The- frustration on the; issue of verdict 


` however must nòt ċreate disappointment 
; and hopelessness . in the: Muslim youths 
_ of this St À | ke 


D 


18 Ibid: pp. 29-31. (APSAH).; ‘See also. Documient No. 29, ‘Judicial Consultations; Fort. ‘St. pon 
. No. 7, 20 October 1857, kan in aa Vonkalaiangalek e amen ‘Struggle i in Andhra 


Pradesh, p. 162. 
“ Ibid, p.163. 


se Extragts | from Court Proceedings, p. 25 (APSAH). 


7 Ibid, p.22 (APSAH). ` 


18 Rudragshu Mukherjee, Manga Solas Blane Martyr o or Accidental Hero?, New Délhi, 2005, 


`.pp.2,3. 


- #8 Extracts from Court Proceedings, 5 September 1857, pp32-33 (APSAM). 


20 Ibid, 7 September 1857, pp:34-35 (APSAH). 


a Ibid, No.8, Order No. 1347, dated 15 October 1857, p.35 (APSAH). 


2 Document No. 29, Judicial Consultations, Fort: St. George, No.7, 20 ‘October 1857; quoted i in 
M. Venkatarangaiah (ed.), The Freedom Struggle in Andhra Pradesh. (Andhra), Volume I, p.163, 
see also Court Proceedings, No, 8, Order No.1347, dated 15 October. 1857, p. 35 (APSAH). 





8 Ibid, p.25 APSAH). 


L 


Maturity i is ‘not when we start speaking 
"big: things": but it is actualiy ` 


: when we start understanding 


“small things’. 
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£ The aim of education prenon be to. 
| teach us rather how to think, than | 
“what to think- rather to improve our 

` minds, so as to enable us to think for 
_ ourselves, than to load the memory 7 
— with thoughts of other men. 7 


- - Bil Beattie | 


E intelligence appears to ka the thing 
«that enables a man to get along | 


withouteducation. Education enables 


a man to get along without the use of 
his A. 


kak -Albert Edward Wiggam 
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A PIONEER IN PRESERVING 





ENVIRONMENT 


-Surinder ler Singh 


WILLIAM MURRAY, WHO HAD a 


long association with Ranjit Singh, has- 


stated that the Maharaja has been likened 
‘to Mehmat Ali and Napoleon Bonaparte. 
‘There are some points in which he 
resembles both; but estimating his 
character with reference to his 
circumstances and position he is, 
perhaps, a more remarkable man that 
both of.them. Ranjit Singh's pee. in 


ki Historioorapher and expert in 


_Numismatics. Address: 2119, Sector 


15 C Chandigarh. 160015 ` 


battle was beyond. question; the vigour 
and shrewdness of his judgement was 
conspicuous. and his promptitude of action 
beyònd question. The progress. of his 
army was steady, each step being part of 


his large design. He made every step 
_securé before he took the next one, never 


challenging an enemy till he felt sure of 
his own victory... 


Baron Hugel,'i in his travelogue. said . 
that never perhaps has so large an empire 
been founded by one man with so little 
criminality, when we consider the country 
and the ‘uncivilized’ people with whom he 
had to deal with. Ranjit Singh ruled the 


“state with an iron hand, but in justice 


to him, it must be:stated that, except. 
in actual open warfare, he has never 
been known: to have taken any life, 
though his own has been attempted 
more than once, he has been found free 
from my striking acts of cruelty and 
oppression than those of many more 
civilized monarchs. 


On economic front, cities and towns 
prospered; trade and commerce 
in-creased by leaps and bounds; safety 


= on highways ensured. Regular external 
trade with Europe, Russia, China, Persia 


and other central Asian countries. was 
carried out and brought riches to the 
traders of Punjab, Ranjit Singh became 
the leader of the Sukarchakia misl at the 
age of ten years, when his father Mahan 
Singh died in 1970, leaving behind a small 
and an empty treasury, according to 
Steinbach's estimates”, had about eight 
crores of rupees and. equal wealth of 
jewels- and shawls and million more. It is 


‘doubtful that any ‘court in’ Europe 
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> 
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possesses kél valuable jewels'a 'as the 
on ofLahore:" " : W a n 2 


"Whereas the. various, aspects of: | 


émpire- building, his humanism and fair 


> treatment of all the religious communities | 


| have been widely praised, one aspect of 
his character, his interest’ in environment 
has not ‘been taken much’ note of. The 


atmospheric pollution which is ‘choking the ` 
. Jungs of our: cities’-and.world: at large. ` 


which. has:come'‘with:the industrial 


` ` revolution, was virtually: non-existent in 


19th century; especially: inthe Indian 
‘subcontinent.: The ‘environment was 
mainly confined to gardens:and green 


areas for human comforts. Ranjit Singh . 
played a major role in. setting up . 


gardens and: green-cover:in many of 
his cities, far more elaborately than his 


predecessors. the Mughal rulers had — 


done, that too not only for the ruling 
classes. but equally for me Bene 
“public... ~.: EO e a 


Babar, a descéndéni of Timur was 
-born:in Kabul.. Their. country. surrounded 
by: snowy.mountains had numerous water 
_ channels crisscrossing the fertile areas of 

-the valleys. Mughals; especially the richer 


‘people were very fond of having gardens | 


which-were generally cut in four sections 
by water channels with a Baradariin:the 
centre. Babar's éarly years:in Farghana, 
as mentioned -in his memoirs “Babar 


Nama’ made references to many gardens" 


belonging to the ruling ‘class and his 


fondness forthe same. These gardens 


were distinguished as orchards, vineyards 
` and ordinary gardens: Some of the names 
for these gardens have. been Charbagh; 
Bagh-i- EE Bagh- i- -Shamal, Bagh- i- 


_Naksh-i-Jahan’ Bagh-i-Dilkusha, Bagh-i- 


. Balandi and Bagh- -i-Darweshan, etc. 


Babar was very. unhappy in not 


| finding any cold water running streams in 


and around Agra and the first gardens 
were laid in and around Agra. Some of 
his amirs went to the other side of the river : 


where water was readily available and set ` 


up planned gardens: there. The Mughal 
gar-dens came mainly with palaces and 
mau-soleums - with few exceptions, one. 
of the most important being Shalimar 


Garden at Lahore built by Shah Jehan 
` which remains a public garden till date. 


When Ranjit Singh became the ruler 


of Punjab, the whole countryside -was 


bearing the scars of twenty Afghan 
inva-sions from 1739 to 1799 during which 
all trees,and houses had been destroyed 


by marauding: troops | to secure fire-wood 


for cooking and warming in winter, along 


some 50 kms on'bòth Sides-of the Grand -` 
Trunk Road.-The-famous garden Shalimar 


was in ruins, Ranjit Singh, an illiterate 
person - - was two ‘centuries ahead of his 
times. He could understand the need 
of proper environments and worked 
towards their. restoration when the 
concept. of environmentalism neither 
existed with his contemporaries. nor 
even with the advanced. western 

nations. n | 


aye. 


“Ranjit Singh was en Motè 


| with the condition of Shalimar Bagh which 


was in.ruins. The Shah Néhar supplying 


_ water had. been filled-with silt, walls and 


buildings in demolished condition, and 


_ jungle of: weeds. all over the garden. As — 


early as in 1804; Ranjit Singh sanctioned 


_ funds for its repair and restored it to its 
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former splendour. Osbourne noted, in 
1838, that all the fountains. were 
run-ning, boundary wall covered the 
entire garden, stone-walks with water 
channels running all along, thousand 
of fruit trees blooming. Sohan Lal Suri 
has called it.the envy of Paradise. 


Ranjit Singh also laid new gardens. 
. Badami Bagh, with almond trees, and 


Hazuri’ Bagh with variety of fruit trees, 
viz. mangoes, guavas, oranges, 
peaches, lemons, mulberries, etc. were 
laid to-wards the north of the Lahore 
fort. These gardens were greatly admired 
by foreign visitors. Osbourne, Baron 


. Hugel, William Barr, Lord Aukland, and 


others.. 


The entire area between the fort 
and river was forested with ornamental 
and fruit trees, and strict orders were 


issued that no green tree can be cut - 
_. within 25 miles, Le. 40 kms of Lahore 


city; although it created fire wood 
problems but these orders were strictly 


enforced. The idea has been precisely ` 


what the present day plan-ners call the 


providing of “green belts” around the. 
growing cities. Following Maharaja | 


Ranjit Singh, his courtiers and 


relations laid numerous gardens i inand ` 
around Lahore. Twelve such gardens 


have been enumerated by Sita Ram Kohli, 


viz. Badami Bagh, Bagh-i-Daudi, Dilkusha 


Bagh, Bagh-i-Shah Balawal, Harbadda 
Bagh, Khosha Bagh, Chaha Bagh, Bagh 
Bhai Ram Singh, Bagh Hazrat Faqir 
Sahib, Bagh-i-Farhat-Afza, Bagh-i-Ruh- 
kusharamm and Bagh-i-Diwangah. There 


were also twenty six more gardens laid 


by kò kis. and ministers of the 


Maharaja around Lahore and on both 


sides of the five mile road from Lahore 


fort to Shalimar Bagh. Ranjit Singh . 


would visit the gardens of his courtiers 
and prizes were awarded for me best 
maintained gardens. - 


One special aspect of the gardens 
laid by Ranjit Singh and his courtiers was 
that all were open to. the general public. _ 
William Barr has described the scene in 
1839 that there are large crowds of 
people, ‘in the-evening, enjoying fresh air 
in the numerous gardens outside the city: 
the ori-ental magnificence was witnessed 


in its grand splendor. 


Besides Lahore, Ranjit Singh tok 


“great care in the development of Amritsar, 


it was the religious capital of the Sikh state. 
Ranjit Singh laid outside the walled city a 


‘garden called Ram Bagh in 1819 


somewhat similar to Shalimar Bagh, which 
was later named Company Garden by the 
British. It had a double storied house 
called Sheesh Mahal for the Maharaja's 
residence in Amritsar. As'in Lahore; the . 
various Sardars and ministers also built 
beautiful gardens in Amritsar. There were 
some older and smaller gardens in the 
walled city, viz. Bagh Atar Singh, Guru ka 
Bagh, Bagh Jhanda Singh, Bagichi Ram 
Nand etc. The main gardens were outside 
the city limits, mainly to the northern side, 


viz: Bagh Raja Tej Singh, -Bagh Mula 


Singh, Bagh Sahib Dayal, Bagh Lehna 
Singh, Bagh Kharak Singh, Bagh Beth 


-< Ram Walla; Bagh Hira Singh, Bagh Suhel 


Singh, Bagh Ranjodh Singh, etc. in all, 
about twenty-five large gardens. All these 
gardens were also open to general public 
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| Red in the case of gardens i in Lahore. 


“Besides the gardens:i in Lahore and 
Antan. old gardens were revived and 


new ones laid in Gujranwala-where Hari _ 
Singh Nalwa, another. great :admirer of. 


_nature, laid a large and beautiful garden 


“in his home city Gujranwala, gardens were . 


also laid in Batala, Multan, Dinanagar. The 
blood—red. Malta (a variety of orange 
grown in “Maita”) was laid by Hari 
Singh Nalwa in the new town of Haripur 
raised by him in 1822. It was being 

maintained in good shape. till the 
. Partition in 1947 ‘under the name 


Sarkari Bagh. 


w“ ‘The above is a short account of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s passion to 


improve environment in the form of laying : : 


| | were: laid between him and his outer 
and the beauty! thereof being that all thes” 


gardens were open to public to share re 


joy. and pleasure thereof. 


' The Khalsa Raj and Lahoré Darbar 


were annexed by the British in 1849, the 
. position of the courtiers of Lahore Darbar 
“started deteriorating. But for the few 


gardens whose upkeep was taken up by 
the. provincial government, the condition 
of the-rest of the gardens fast deteriorated. 


With increase in population in'these cities 


in nineteen: twenties, and after Partition, 


‘these gardens were taken. over for 


residential areas and makeshift markets; 
and’ the environmentalist efforts of 


. Maharaja Ranjit Singh went into oblivion, 


leaving their mn ome on an pages 


numerous gardens in the various cities of of id 

his state. About a hundred large gardens ‘a 
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EDUCATION EFFORTS IN 
SITUATIONS OF | 
INTRACTABLE CONFLICTS 


` «Ramesh Prakashvelu 


Introduction . 


Peace education stios: are 


becoming an integral part of initiatives that 
deal with reconstructing lives after wars 


and other forms of extreme violence. They ` 


are also aimed at promoting a culture:of 


peace and justice in a world that is ~ 


saturated with injustice, inequality and 


violence, despite. the advances made in. 
* Associate Director, Henry Martyn 


Institute, Hyderabad - 52 


STRENGTHENING PEACE} 


overcoming to-significant degrees several 


other major challenges humanity ended/ 
endurés such as colonization, slavery,” 


racism, apartheid, and having to endure 
a version of thé world largely built on : 
models influenced by the hegemonic: 


` masculinities leading. to gender. based 


oppression, discrimination :and - 
dehumanization. Various -national, 
international efforts - and inter- 
governmental bodies have highlighted the - 
role of peace education in transforming. .. 


the world. into a more peaceful. one: For: ` 


example, Hague Appeal for Peace (an - 
international organization working on the: : 
issue of Peace Education) in-its Global ` 
Campaign for Peace Education cosa 
States: | ) 


A edie of peace “will be achieved 
when citizens of the world understand | 
global problems; have thé skills to resolve `` 
conflict constructively; know and live by ` 
international standards of human rights, 
gender and racial equality; appreciate — 
cultural diversity; and respect the integrity ` 


_ of the Earth.’ Such learning cannot be 


achieved without intentional; sustained 


` and systematic education for peace 
_ (Global Campaign for Peace Education). p 


— As defined by the United Nations . 
(UN Resolutions AIRES/52/13) the culture - 
of peace is a set of values, attitudes, and 
behaviours. that reject violence and 


endeavor to’ prevent. conflicts by.. 
addressing their root causes with a view 


of solving problems through dialogue and 
negotiation. among individuals, groups and 
nations. The 1999 United . Nations 
Declaration and Programme of.Action-on 


a Culture of. Peace resolution RER 
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243) called or everyone É governments, : 


civil society, -media, parents, teachers, 
politicians, scientists, artists, NGOs, and 
the entire United Nations system to 


assume responsibility in this respect and . 


outlined eight areas of action. 


The eight areas include: a) kaba 
a culture of peace through education by 


revising the educational curricula to ` 
promote qualitative values, attitudes and ` 


behaviours of a culture of peace, including 
peaceful conflict-resolution, dialogue, 
consensus-building and active non- 


violence; b) promote. sustainable ` 


economic and social development by 


focusing on eradicating poverty and | 
fostering national and international 
cooperation in addressing inequalities c) ` 
promote respect for all human rights by 
distributing Universal Declaration of 


- Human Rights at all levels and fully 
implementing human rights instruments; 
d) ensure equality between women and 
-men by integrating gender perspective 


and promoting equality in economic, social 


and political decision making as well as 
eliminating all forms of discrimination and 
violence against women; e) foster 
democratic. participation by educating 
responsible citizens, promoting 
democratic principles, practices and 
processes; t) advance understanding, 
tolerance and solidarity by promoting 
dialogue, among civilizations and actions 
that support vulnerable groups and 
respecting diversity; g) support 
participatory communication and the free 


flow of information and knowledge by 


supporting independent media, 
addressing | issue of violence i in media and 
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use of mass media communications for 
peace; h) Promote international peace 
and security through general and 
complete disarmament, greater 


- involvement of women in prevention and 


resolution of conflicts and encouraging 
confidence building measures and 
negotiations for peaceful settlement of 
conflicts. 


The UNESCO Declaration and 
Integrated Framework for Action on 
Education for Peace, Human Rights'and ` 
Democracy that came out of the 44th 
session on the International Conference 
on Education (1995) also emphasizes the 
JANUARY - DECEMBER 2009 need to 
remove obstacles to peace such as. 


‘violence, racism, xenophobia, ingressive 


nationalism as well as human rights 
violations, religious intolerance; and the … 
wide gap between wealthy and-poor, and : 


` stresses on the importance of education 


in the development of individuals who will 
promote peace, human rights-and 
democracy. The UNESCO document also 
emphasizes that by improving curricula 
and pedagogy, the outcome of peace 
education can help in the formation of 
caring individuals who are responsible 
citizens and respectful of human dignity.5 
Therefore, improvement is needed in 
curricula and pedagogy, to make. peace 
education play its part in actively 
promoting a culture of peace. The link . 
between culture of peace and peace 
education is also well established and 
supported, based on the assumption that 
education has a transforming role in 
realizing a culture of peace.. 


[29]. 





. Leonissa in: Towards. Global 


Faces The Transformative Role 
of Peace Education points out another. 
example for international support for 


‘peace education’ and a ‘culture of peace’ 
in the Manifesto 2000, written by Nobel 
Peace Laureates who are committed to 
creating a culture of peace as put forth by 
the United Nations International Year for 
the Culture of Peace 2000-2001. It 
supports both the HAP initiative and the 
UNESCO framework. The Manifesto 
emphasizes the ‘necessity to respect all 
life by rejecting violence, sharing with 
others, listening to understand, preserving 
the planet, and rediscovering solidarity.’ 
The Manifesto, along with the UNESCO 
framework and the Hague Appeal for 
Peace provide very clear guidelines on 
how education can decrease both the 
direct and structural violence prevalent i in 
our society. However, at the ground level 


or implementation leve! peace education - 
programmes vary widely in terms of 


ideology, objectives, emphasis, curricula, 
contents, processes and practices. As a 
result, they are often difficult to define. For 
example, Betty Reardon who has 


analyzed more than 100 current peace! ` 


education curricula‘and guides concluded, 
- “[t]here are as yet no clear and precise 
limits to, or standards for, what is to be 
included in peace education.” 


Daniel Bar-Tal, another well known 
peace education scholar from Tel: Aviv 
University, based his research on reviews 
of different peace education programmes 
around the world also considers that 


peace education differs widely in terms . 


K. af ideology, objectives, emphasis, 


— curricula,.contents: and practices. He 


provides examples .of peace education 
from Australia, Japan, South America and 


United States. Burns, Lawson and 


Hutchinson8 observes that Australia 


peace education emphasizes more on. 


challenging ethno-centrism, cultural 


chauvinism, and violence.on one hand: 


and promoting cultural diversity, nuclear 
disarmament and conflict resolution on the 
other. Murakami observes that Japan 
peace education emphasizes more on 
nuclear disarmament, militarism and the 


nature of responsibility for acts of violence ` 


in the past. Garcia and Rivera Jo observes 


— 


that South America peace education . 


emphasizes more on structural violence, 
human rights and economic’ inequality. 
Harris and Stomfay-Stitz observes that in 
the United States the emphasis is more 
on prejudice, violence and environmental 
issues. Thus, some consensus on peace 
education goals and norms exists 
alongside peace education practices that 
have different emphases based on the 
context. The study of internationally 
agreed upon norms, déscriptions and 
prescriptions about and for peace, point 


_ ` to peace education as an emerging field 


developed largely by societal and 
international consensus. Despite 
international consensus, envisioning of 


peace education and its implementation . 


varies from state to state and is influenced 
by. ‘political, . social, economic 
considerations.which to a large extent 
determine whèther peace education is 
implemented in schools,. what kind of 


| peace education and how itis carried out. 


Ne a‘ 
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. _ efforts, 


...goal- -consistent. and 
` Acknowledging that each conflict setting - 


— [30]: 


Taking stock of the state of peace 
education programmes, Hicks points out 
that peace education “is emerging as a 
multi-disciplinary, international field, 
_ calling for long-term responses to conflict 
on the national, international and 
interpersonal levels in order to create 


more just and sustainable futures." 


Though UN norms and standards are 
clearly articulated and appreciable work 
done on culture of peace and peace 
education for a decade, there are many 
peace education programmes that are 
limited due to lack of political will to deal 
with structural and systemic issues, 


- . ‘leading to peace education being deficient 


in aspects which are considered 
controversial or threatening to the Se 
| social/political order. | 


` Inthis paper | take the case of peace | 


education in the contexts of Israel and 
Palestine as a case study. The aim of this 
paper is to take stock of peace education 
underlying .assumptions, 
Challenges to peace éducation in playing 


a transformative role, and to explore ways ` 


in which peace education programmes 
can be strengthened and made more 
effective. 


is unique, while also acknowledging the 
presence of familiar patterns of causal 
relationships and exacerbating factors, 


this paper focuses on the following | 


questions: What approach to peace 
education is most appropriate in a 


situations of intractable conflicts such as. 


- inthe case of Israel-Palestine where the 


_ - Situation is complicated by factors such 


as historical antagonisms, heightened 


. militarism, severe power asymmetries, 


direct, indirect and structural violence and: 
security orientation? What can help peace 


«education in such settings to Sen more 
effective? | 


This paper attempts to take these 
two questions seriously and research.on 
peace education initiatives in Israel and 
occupied Palestinian territories relying on 


extant literature for generalizations that 


could be made about this field in the 
context. | also use the norms, descriptions 
and prescriptions used and promoted by 
international organizations and groups 
such as UNESCO, Hague Appeal for 
Peace and The Manifesto 2000 to develop : 


an understanding on goals and guiding 


principles related to peace education. The 
strength of such an approach is in its | 
reliance on sources that offer some 
generalizations based on empirical 
research done on peace education. 
programs that focus on Israel and 
Palestine and its reliance on established 
goals; norms, principles and practices 
related to peace education, curricula and 
pedagogy. Though. my own exposure to ` 
the field was only five months’ working as 
a full time intern with Israel-Palestine 


Center for Research and Information, 15 


the studies | have made use of in the 
paper span the period from 1993 to 2007, 
and a few that cover the 70s and. 80s. as 


well. Subsequently | have engaged with 
: more recent materials so as to improve 
` and strengthen this paper. 


— In this paper | argue that those 
engaged in-planning and implementing 
peace education programs need to reflect - 


_ more carefully the theoretical basis, - 
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international consensus, agreements and 
commitments; assumptions and 
perspectives that inform their work. | also 
argue for enhanced dialogue with Freire’s 
work on transformative pedagogy as 
articulated in his seminal work, Pedagogy 
of the Oppressed to strengthen the 
pedagogical dimension; feminist 
perspectives on gender, war, violence and 
peace to strengthen the analytical and 
empowerment component of peace 
education; Galtung’s analysis on direct/ 
indirect, structural and cultural violence 
and prescriptions on transcending them 
and John Paul Lederach’s insights on 
conflict transformation. Such dialogues | 
argue are likely to strengthen the field of 
peace education in having sufficient 
. Conflict analysis tools, methodological 
clarity as well as alternative strategies for 
working on transforming conflicts and 
building peace with justice. It is also based 
on the understanding articulated by 
Lederach in Moral Imagination that 
“adopting an attitude of constant learning 
is necessary... in understanding that we 
are part of the large whole and that no 
one process or project is capable of 
delivering and sustaining peace on its 
own, and in order to create adaptive 
processes capable of continuous 
response." 


This paper begins by critically 


looking at underlying assumptions and | 


_ perspectives that inform peace education 
programmes that hope to create 
- conditions for peaceful co-existence in 


situations of armed conflicts where severe. 


imbalance of power is part of the equation. 
In subsequent chapters this paper deals 
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with pedagogical dimensions; integrating 
gender as an analytical category and 
feminist perspectives in peace education, 
followed by discussion on insights from 
conflict transformation field. Though the 
paper is based on my field study in Israel 
and occupied Palestinian territory in 2006, 
and largely based on peace education 
research materials produced by Israeli 
and Palestinian scholars and activists, the 
findings can offer some insights to peace 
educators in other contexts where similar 


-. asymmetrical and intractable conflicts 


exist. | 
Research Methods 


l have used information collected 
and perspectives gained as participant- 
observer and interviews conducted at the 
‘International Conference on Education 
for Peace and Democracy” held in Turkey 
from 19-22 November 2006 organized by 
Israel-Palestine Center for Research and 
Information. After the conference | sent ` 
out letters of interest in interviewing 
people, to those who presented their work 
at the conference, preferring them to 
those who attended as participants, as my 


objective was to interact with those . 


involved in planning and implementing 
peace education programs. My first: 
expression of interest in interviewing 
people went out to 75 people, 20 of whom - 
responded in the affirmative and five 
responded that they were unable to ` 
engage in interviews, the rest were non- 


‘respondents. Of this 20, | was able to 


interview only 10 people formally with 


 : questionnaire. | have also used data 


gathered through structured interviews 
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with seven peace educators from 
Jerusalem, Tel Aviv: Bethlehem, 
“Ramallah, Hebron, USA ‘and Canada who 
are. engagedi in peace education programs 
telated to Israel-Palestine conflict: This is 
‘supplemented with semi-structured 
_ interviews and informal discussions with 
- 6 more peace educators with whom | 


‘interacted during:other meetings at IPCRI. - 


The ‘secondary data sources on 
which this paper largely relies on are 
‘research papers and journal articles 
` ‘published on the topic of peace.education; 
education for co-existence; and inter- 
group contact programs covering the 


` <- Israel-Palestine conflict by:scholars who 
- have studied these programs and 


‘initiatives. 4t also relies on authors whose 
“work. ‘have contributed to the field of 


‘conflict analysis, conflict resolution, ` 


. Conflict transformation, peace building, 
: and peace education: 


Though | have not specifi ically addressed 


issues related to ‘Right of Return’ and | 


‘Access and Movement Agreement,’ 


. ‘Jerusalem -as Shared- Capital’ and 


'Economic.Cooperation' in this paper, as 
«it is beyond the scope of this paper, my 
participation and observation in meetings 
_ related to these -areas as part of Strategic 
Affairs Unit..of IPCRI provided me with 


good:opportunities to understand the work . 


done by Palestinian and Israeli: peoples, 


` organizations and institutions, and their. 


— allies and supporters - that-attempt to 
` create platforms for change based on the 


premise “two state solution with Jerusalem’ 


as.shared capital.’ | feel -deeply indebted 
to the countless people; Palestinians, 
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‘Israelis and others who keep the spirit of 


humanity intact and worked hard year after 
year in working across the borders, divides 
and walls for justice and peace. 


Peace Education - Case of Israel- 
Palestine 


In this section | present an analysis 
of Peace Education programs in Israel- 
Palestine. This is based primarily on 
review of literature with particular attention 
to:evaluative reports and articles published 
in peer-reviewed journals. -But before 


` engaging with materials related to peace 


education efforts itis useful to understand 
the context and the narratives that makes 
this conflict a very complex and 


challenging one. Sharri Plonski, in 


Developing Agency through Peace 
building describes challenges for 


' psychosocial and socio-structural work in 


a situation where social ‘norms, 
institutions, practices and pròcess for 
dealing with conflicts have been co-opted 


by both collective narrative of mutual. 
_ mistrust and power. inequity inherent in 


situations of occupation and subordination 
as is the case of Israel-Palestine. The 
following two narratives describe the 


challenges for empowering individual will 


to bring about economic, political and 


Social transformation in such a setting: 


‘For Palestinians, the conflict 
originates as a direct result of the influx of 


European Jews to the Middle East`at the 
beginning of the late nineteenth century 
and their declared intention to establish a 
state for menen. in the midst: of 
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Unearthing? the Forgotten 
Hero of 1857 in South © 
India: Shaik Peer Shah of 
Kadapa, Andhra Pradesh 






=G.. Samba Siva Reddy” | 


The ‘revolt’ of 1857 has N widely 
acknowledged as a watershed in modern 
Indian history. ‘Several have contested 
over the nature of the ‘revolt’. The recent 


sesquicentennial celebrations have once . 


again broughtthe event into-sharp focus. 


As new kb was generated so the 


* Associate Professor 8 Head, Dent 
of History & Archaeology, Yogi Vemana 
University, Kadapa, Andhra Pradesh 


_Rayalaseema.t i 


renewed efforts to shuffle and ‘reshuffle 
the archivés of the. colonial ‘period: As a 
‘result-of this, several ‘heroes’ ‘and 
‘heroines’, Who went in to oblivion, began 
_ to surface. Such unearthed figures ‘are 
adding “to-the galaxy of heroes ‘and 
heroines. Apart from the ‘national’ figures, 


now we hear of a number of ‘regional’ 
figures too. Asa part of the region specific 


-project of the writing of Indian history, we, 
_in this paper,. are making. an attempt to . 


shed light on one such forgotten ‘hero., 

who raised the banner of revolt against 
the British. He was Shaik Peer.Shah of 
Kadapa (Andhra Pradesh). Kadapa 


district, previously spelt as Cuddapah and 


very recently renamed as Y. S. R. district, 


formed a part of the erstwhile Madras 


Presidency. Kadapa district. was/is -a 
prominent’ ‘part of ne zone, 


` One of the dominant ideas about the - 


‘spread: of the revolt is: that it largely . 
‘confined to North India: South India, by 


and large, remained unaffected by its fire. . 
Until recently, this idea has not come 
under. fire. But for: the attention on 
exploring regional histories this could not 
have taken place. This is to suggest that 
exploring regional histories should be an 


` immediate concern. This exercise would 


not only. bring to. : light new facts. and 
dimensions but also helps appreciate 


Indian. history in myriad ways and forms. 


Sabyasachi Bhattacharya's. observations 


` with regard to the importance of regional 
focus in relation to the events of 1857 are, 
| ki za ia | | 


As historical research has _ 
progressed ithas béen demonstrated that 
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| different casus ; belli brought: in different 


..Feglons to the point of participation in the 
uprising. Regional studies suggest that 


_- although the uprising was directéd at a - 


common enemy, different causalities were 
at work in mobilization in.different places 
in the wide swathe of the ee sik 
up in arms in. 1857... 


“w Existing historiography on 1857 in 
Andhra. provides scant information 
regarding Peer Shah. It is astonishing that 
` Mamidipudi' Venkatarangaiah, who 
brought out a four volume monumental 
work on Colonial: Andhra, made. only 


|. passing references to the events of 1857 


‘in Colonial Rayalaséema, and. Kadapa 


district in particular. He observed: ` | 


..Peace reigned throughout Andhra, 
broken only by a few disturbances in the 
` hilly tracts occupied by ‘the tribal people 
and by a few raids of Rohillas ‘and Arabs 

` from.the Nizam’s territory. But these had 
~ -no(direct connection with the happenings 
in the north.” But the available evidence 


a demonstrates the opposite. . 


Pre-1857 Uprisings i in Kadapa District 


The Murder of Sub-Collector, C, E. 
MacDonald: - 


- As'in other parts ‘of South India, 
| Madras Presidency, and Andhra, Kadapa 


: "District experienced ripples of anti-British 
_- feelings well before 1857. The district was . 


rocked by the murder of Sub-Collector, C. 


E. MacDonald on 15 June 1832. On that ` 


day, somebody had thrown the carcass 
. of a pig inside the Jumma Masjid: The 
news spread like a wild fire in the town 


` and religious sentiments of the Muslims. 


rose so high that they gathered in large 


number in the market place and vented. 


their anger. Having learnt of this, Mr. 


Lacon, the District Collector, ordered C: - 


E. MacDonald; the Sub-Collector, to 
proceed there with military force. He also 
announced a reward of Rs.500 to capture 


the culprit. Meanwhile, the Sub-Collector 


reached the cutcherry/market place 
without any military support assuming that 


_he would be able to pacify the public. 


a 


When he was about to return, one of the .. 


Muslims in the mob attacked MacDonald 
with a knife. Shocked by the sudden turn, 
he tried to escape, and issued “shoot at 


sight” orders to the military that had 


reached after some time. But it was too 


late to control the irate mob. Finally | 


MacDonald tried to enter in to one of the 
houses. But none of the householders, 


. including Hindus, allowed him to do so. 


Meanwhile, another Muslim stabbed 


` MacDonald to death. The Sub-Collector. ` 
died on the spot.‘ Shocked by his death, . 
_Agnes, his. wife, died instantaneously. 
- Their bodies were buried on Machupalli | 
- road. They could be seen even today 
among the dorala goreelu (tombs of the 
British officials, and other notables). This : 
incident indicated the anger: among the 
natives —both Hindus and Muslims- 
-against the British. The act of non- 
` -cooperation of the Hindus, who.disailowed 
the Sub-Collector to enter their homes, 


indicated the solidarity they. expressed 


When the English East India 
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_ with the Muslims: this.couid be interpreted ` 
as exhibition of Hindu- Muslim Lun | 
against the British. 


The Palegar Revolts:. 


| Company s started its. ee in. India, there. . 


— 


»~ treasuries, government offices and looted 


ł 


was a certain degree of resentment, both 
among the common people and the ruling 
ranks, against it. There were several 
uprisings against the autocratic and 


` tyrannical: policies of the Company. The 


petty palegars (local feudatories) rose 
against the.colonial oppression and 


exploitation. Sir Thomas Munro, the then 
Principal Collector of the Ceded Districts. 


from 1802 to1807, curtailed the power of 


palegars. There were 49 palegars in 


Cuddapah district out of a total of 80 
palegars in the entire Rayalaseema 
region.? Among them the most notabie 


was Vuyyalawada Narasimha Reddy. He- 


was a palegatiof Nossam (then in Kadapa 
district; now in Kurnool district). He fought 
valiantly against the British with the 
support of local leaders, nawabs and 


. people, particularly the kattubadies 


(village servants). He attacked several 


wealth. He terrorised the British on various 
occasions. Both the government and 
officials were shocked by his indefatigable 


- activities against the Company. Finally, 


Narasimha Reddy was captured and 
hanged at a public place in Koilkuntla on 
21 February 1847.° The British kept his 


body hanging for a long time as a measure: 
warning to the prospective rebels. ` 


‘Shaik Peer Shah's Activities during 


| 1857 Revolt 


_ Shaik Peer Shah was one of the 
brave hearts who shocked the British.with 


their. adventurous. activities during the 
! revolt of 1857. Son of one certain Hyder 
. Saheb, Peer Shah claimed to be a ‘fakir’, 
or beggar. Some held him to be a ‘blind 


person’ (We turn to this later).. He 
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belonged to Yellampet village of the 


“present Siddhavattam taluk, the erstwhile - 


Pullampet taluk. It was 30 Kms from the 
district headquarter, Kadapa. His in-laws’ 
village, Boyanapalli; was 8 kms from his 
native place. He stayed at both the places. 
He Knew Telugu and Urdu languages.’ 
Peer Shah was 50 years old when he was 
involved in the venture of driving the British 
away. Sadly, Peer Shah's was a total 
failure story. The British learnt his 
intentions,. captured him, and naturally 
punished him. He was interrogated during 
29 August — 7 September, 1857, and the 
final order awarding him rigorous 
imprisonment was passed on 15 October . 
1857. He was imprisoned in the 
Tirunelvelli jail. We do not knowthe further 
details. Our narrative is mainly based upon 
the Court Proceedings available at the 
Andhra Pradesh she Archives, 


Hyderabad. 


During the 1857 Revolt, Peer Shah: 
took.up the lead in Cuddapah district. By 
mobilizing people, particularly the sepoys, 
against the British, he wanted to drive the 
British away. He took advantage of the 
Moharam ‘festival’ (28 August: even today 
in rural- Andhra Pradesh Moharam is 


celebrated as a ‘festival’, mourning being 
_ rarely countenanced), and thus: used 


religion as ideology to achieve his 
purpose. He received help from some of ` 
his villagers. Along with them he visited 
several surrounding villages every day 
exposing the defects of the Company 


. Government and inciting people against 


it. To achieve his objective, he wanted to 
make secret contacts with some of the 
sepoys of the 30" Regiment, No.1, of the 
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| Madras Native Infantry i in the Cantonment. 
of. Kadapa. Keeping this motive in:mind,. 


he..started..15:days in advance: from his 
village, ‘Yellampet, and reached Kadapa 


via. Madhavaram, Siddhavattam. and. 
Bandlakanuma. He got. the. help of one, 
| certain Gurrappa: of Yellampet (son of. 


| Polisetty), who arranged ‘a man for Peer 
| Shah’ s. assistance, and. :reached 


Siddhavattam first.. Later, with the . 
‘assistance of a few. washer-men, who ` 
were regular visitors. to Kadapa, he: 


reached there. He stayed: near 


Nadeeshah Muckan (Darga). in the’ 


butchers’ street for 8 days. He got his alms 
from Nuckash Beeram: Saheb, Gafoor 
.Saheb, Metayeegur Laulah Meyah, 


“Tumboli Khasim, Saheb, and Khasayi ` 


Laulah. There. he. collected earthen 


hookah and drinking vessel, a bamboo ` 


stick; a-head kerchief, a /ungi (lower cloth), 
an upper cloth and a small cloth. Le made 
i meticulous planning.. 


Subsequently, ja; went to the. sa; ya 


Regiment, -Cantonment of: Kadapa- area 
at 10 'O' clock on 28 August and, first, 
met the sepoys Yelisetty Varadarajulu, the 


Drill Havildar;. Parasuram, the Lance. 


Naique; Dumerla Veeraswamy, a Sepoy; 


and C.Jaggaiah, an Adjutant Jamedar, ` 
encouraging them to revolt. Later, after 
his capture, these people became the 1", 


2", 3“ and 6" witnesses. respectively 
during Peer Shah's trial. He was reponse 
- to.have told them that-` 


Allah [God] has descended. The _ 


English Government will be done away 
with during the present Moharam festival. 
- That the Company rulé would lose its 


power and the Mughal dynasty would be: 
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re-established in the. event. of the revolt 
becoming'successful:..the edgé'of the. 
swords. would be blünt, the cartridges were 
applied. with: the’ fat-of thé pig arid cow, 


` and the English.ordered-the sepoys of the - 


Mohammadans to eat. pork and the 
Hindus beef, thus converting all persons 
to Christianity. What.is all this to the: rulers 
ai Me country." a 


The witnesses ‘mentioned above 


Le this statement during the court 


trial. This confirmation demonstrates that 


Peer Shah used. religious sentiment. to` 
. create resentment among Sepoys and 


people. But ‘it will be far from correct to 


“state that religion alone played a seminal 


role to foment the revolt, notwithstanding 
the fact that religious identity played a key 
role to: 1857 revolt. Recent findings 
dismissed the British theory that the revolt 
was ‘à Muslim conspiracy making capital | 
of Hindu grievances. 'We should not forget 
that out of the 9 sepoys “whom Peer Shah 
met for his purpose, and examined by the 
court as witnesses, 6 were Hindus, 


That Peer Shah. wanted the : 


‘engagément'of both Hindus and Muslims 


in.his mission could be established by the | 
fact of his statement made during the trial 
by using a simile that ‘Mohammad Ashraf, 

a Muslim Subedar Major, was the box of. 


` the Regiment while C. Jaggaiah, a Hindu | 


Jamedar Adjutant, the key” to indicate that 
the former [Subedar Major] being chief 


‘depository of valuables/arms and 


ammunition, would be of no use without 
the help. of the latter [Jamedar Adjutant], . 
who was instrumental to issue orders to 
the sepoys of the Regiment. More so, the 
sepoys he met known as Varadarajulu, 


= 
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Havaldar; Parasuram, a Lance Naique; 


| D.Veera Swamy, Sepoy; Yellappah, a 


Daloyet; Satwajee, a Daloyet; C. 
Juggaiah, the Adjutant . Jamedar were all 
Hindus where as the sepoys namely 


Mohammad Asharuf, a Subedar Major; 


Mohammad Gouse, a pensioned Havildar; 
Moulavee Syed Abdul Azeez Hussain 
Saheb were Muslims. He wanted Hindus 
and Muslims to fight united. Obviously 


Hindu-Muslim unity played a munificent `` 


role in the 1857 uprising. Several scholars 
have well demonstrated this aspect. For 


instance, according to Amaresh Mishra: ` 
‘We see that Bahadur Shah Zafar 


looked at his subjects as one, irrespective 
of religion. Orthodox Chitpavan Brahmin 


leaders like Nana Saheb opened their . 


prociamations with Islamic invocations 


. while Begum Hazrat Mahal and Khan 


Bahadur Khan issued direct appeals to 
Hindus in the name of Lord Ram and 
Krishna. AtAyodhya, at the site where the 


. Babri Masjid-was demolished, Mahant 
` Ramdas and Maulavi Amir Ali, as well as 


Shambhu Prasad Shukla and Achchan 


Khan, two religious Hindu and two ` 
«religious. Muslims, were anges side by 


side. n 


M give confi dence tothe hesitating 
sepoys, Peer Shah exposed the military 
weaknesses of the British and highlighted 


-” the = of the revolutionaries. He 
i said: > | | 


“the muskets of the English koki 


would be harmless as they would not fire, 
and the edge of their swords would' be 

~ « bluntiifcut with. Although the English fired 
many guns, they would not go off. Nothing ` 


can be done now, by the .English. Here 


forces are expected from Hyderabad and 


reached Kurnool. 1è 


` Peer Shah s seems to have left no 
stone unturned to persuade the sepoys 
into revolting against the British. This 
could be best attested by his patience filled 
answers to the queries of the reluctant C. 
Juggaiah, Adjutant Jamedar, (6" witness 
in the trial). The following conversation 
between them is interesting:* : 


Q: Who are you? 


A: | am a Hermit. | came from Yellampet, 
10 miles from Kadapa. 


Q: How was it that this Government will 
be. done away with? 


A: Thatitwill be so ifyou and the Subedar 


. Major joined together. The Subedar Major 
is the box. and you are, 


the Adjutant 
Jamedar, a key to it. ki 


Q: We have also swords and guns, and 


we would make you fiy like sparrows?. 


A: Whatis the use of you are having guns, 
they would not have effect if fired, the 
swords would become blunt. 


Q: That the. Cavalry was dé present? 


A: That if they came, the legs of the 
horses would be doubled up, that he also 
would be present then, and that as long 
as he remained there, success would be 
on their part... | 


Q: Such Mis could nappen only de 
the: death of all.of us? | and others eat 
Company's food, and shall be very careful 


‘in ki aa) our duties?. | 
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A: “Why do you wish to be present atthat 
time, ` you had better go and stay quiet, 
and come after all is over. | stabbed and 
fought. 


Q: You say nothirig can be done as long 
as you remain and that the gun; will not 
_ have its its effect if fired, shall | now send 
fora gun and fire it ? 


A:. Fire it. . à 
_Q: Whether I may send for it? 


A: To send for and fire it without the 
knowledge of anybody is of-no use. 


Q: Why so? 


` A: That if he died blame would be 
attached to me. 


On 28" August, a determined Peer 
Shah, met other important officials of the 
‘Company to know more details about the 
Cantonment and tried to create 
‘antagonism among them. against the 
British. For instance, he met Mohammad 
Gouse, a pensioned Havildar (8" witness); 
_ Moulvi Sayed Abdul Azeez Hussain Saheb 
(9" witness), an important person in the 

- town; : Mofty Sudrameen,. the 
Mohammadan Law Officer; Yellappah (4° 
witness), a Daloyet; and Satwajee (5" 
witness), a Daloyet. He received 72 anna 
- in the first visit, and 1 anna and a cloth in 
the second visit. Then he went to the 
house of Subedar. Major (7" witness), 
where he received small amount of money 
and food. Later, he proceeded to the 
- house of Mohamad Gouse, (8" witness), 
pensioned Havildar, and received % anna 
and food items. Thus, he pretended to be 
` a mendicant and wandered freely to 


Shah's’ activities, 


gather information and nnd out 
prospective rebels.” | 


Peer. Shah, who wanted all thé 
native rulers to fi ight against the British, 
was unhappy with the. Nizam of 
Hyderabad for the latter compromised 
with them. He criticised the Nizam for he 
supported the British. An optimist Peer 
Shah prophesied that ‘the united work of 


‘the sepoys would bring back the Mughals 
to the place of Britishers. PR 


Not ail the sepoys Peer Shah tried 
to influence were positive. A few of them 
doubted him. Among them,.Parasuram ` 
(Lance Naique), Veeraswamy (sepoy), 


__ and Varadarajulu (Havildar) disclosed the 


plans: of Peer Shah to W. Elliot, the 
Commissioner/ihe. Commanding Officer. 
The Commissioner took the matter 
seriously and issed instructions to the 
officials concerned. On the instructions of 


` the Commissioner, Varadarajulu took Peer 


Shah into custody and placed in the 
barracks (at 10 ‘O' clock on 28" August). 1 


-` Later, at 2‘O’ clock on the same day when 


Varadarajulu was sent to question Peer 
Shah why he uttered the statements he 


` did (words encouraging the sepoys to. 


rebel against the British), Peer Shah 
replied that "he had been under the 


influence of bhang [intoxicant]”."”'In this 


regard Peer Shah had a parallel with 


Mangal Pandey of Barrackpore, who said 


during interrogation that ‘he had been 
under the influence of bhang’."® 


During investigation Peer Shah admitted 
that he had made the statements he was 
charged with.!? After investigating Peer 
E. Elliot, the 
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Commissioner, treated them to be 


“sedition against the British rule. a He.. 


ordered: “the prisoner, Peer Shah, 


charged with exciting sedition in the Army, ` 
has been tried and convicted by the, 
“Commissioner's Court. It is hereby — 


ordered that the said prisoner be 
imprisoned and kept to hard labour in irons 


(Sundays excepted) on the public roads/: 
other public works, for and during the . ` 


period of (10) ten years at Kadapa...”? 


Later, E.Maltby, the Acting Chief Secretary. 


to Right Honourable the Governor-in- 


Council, approved, on the directions by ` 


the Commissioner, the imprisonment and 


transferred Peer Shah first to Tinnavelly/ . 
Madurai and later to Tinnavelly | 


[Tirunalveli] jail.?' 


Elliot appreciated the loyalty of the 
sepoys and commented that “Péer Shah 
was miserably deceived if he expected 
successfully to tamper with the fidelity of 
the Madras Sepoy.” He honoured them 


with a cash of Rs.200. The Drill Havildar — 


(Rs.80), 1“ witness, Parasuram and 
D.Veeraswamy (Rs. 60 each), 2% and 3" 
witnesses respectively, enjoyed with the 
award.” Peer Shah suffered in the jail! 


There is an intriguing aspect 
regarding Peer Shah: it was about his 
being ‘blind’ [visually challenged]. All the 
earlier works that mentioned him stated 
that he was a ‘blind’ person. For instance, 
Bh. Sivasankaranarayana, Mamidipudi 


Venkatarangaiah, Sarojini Regani and 


others held him so. However, they have 


not provided mentioned the source on the. 


basis of which they have drawn this 
conclusion. However, the available 
archival material contradicts their view. For 


instance, during the court proceedings, C. . 
“Juggaiah (Jamedar. Adjutant), one of the 


witnesses, stated. that ‘Peer Shah was not 


a blind person’. He stated: “..:to find 


whether the prisoner [Peer Shah] could 


perceive or not, | put the bayonet near his 


eyes, when, he shut his eyes. | then told 


.. the sepoys, who Were near the barracks, 


that the prisoner could see well. He [Peer 
Shah] heard that word and remained 
silent...” From this it is clear that Peer 
shah was not a blind person. It was 
possible that Peer Shah:pretended to be 
‘blind’ as he did to be a ‘beggar’. The 
posture of ‘blind beggar’, he might have 
thought, would create least doubt about 
him. It would facilitate his free movement 


in the Cantonment. It might arouse the 


sympathy of as many sepoys and people. 
However, this apse needs to be dug 
further. ` 


Conclusion | 
The foregoing discussion establishes 


Peer Shah as a hero of the 1857 uprising. 
It busts the dominant myth that the 


` uprising against the British was largely 
confined to North India alone. It clearly 


disproves the colonial masters’ argument 
that common civilians did not take part in 


_ the uprising. That Peer Shah was a man 


of meager means and that he tried, though 
unsuccessfully, to mobilize the sepoys 
against the British establishes the anger 
commoners held against Company rule. 
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. unique in several ways. 


“Editor's Page. a E 


Azad's efforts in shaping | 


_the Indian Education Policy 


Maulana Azad held a position 
He was 
emotionally and intellectually close to both 
— Mahatma Gandhi and Nehru. He was 
closely associated with crucial decision 
making since the twenties. With the dawn 
of freedom in 1947, his was a natural 
choice to be in the Cabinet- He was the 


Minister of Education during 1947-52, and 


Minister of Education, Natural Resources 
and Scientific Research from 1952-58. His 
influence on the process of policy making 


` Was immense. He was Nehru’s, comrade- 


in-arms during the days of the freedom 
movement and was-one of his closest 
confidante and adviser in the Cabinet. ` 

Maulana Azad was a great 
educationist too. His standing as an 
outstanding scholar of Oriental learning 
was demonstrated in moulding the 
educational system of the country `in the 
immediate post-independence years. It 
was he who established the University 
Grants Commission and launched the 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations 
(ICCR) which has now come-up to play a 
significant role in the acade:nic growth of 
the country. The three Academies- Sahitya 
Academy, Lalit Kala Academy and 


` SangeetNatak Academy— topromote art, 
“music and literature were his ideas. He 


assisted..Pandit Nehru in setting up.the 
Indian Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research (CSIR) and many a-chain. of 


«Science Laboratories in India. 


‘As the Minister-for =ducation he 


insisted that both the Union and the States 


must share responsibility in promotion of 


[2] 


education. He Eco the University. Education Commission in 1948 and Secondary 
Education Commission in 1952. Between 1947 and 1958, on his initiative the cher an 
allocation for.Education was raised fifteen fold. 


: - A leader is defined as a person who knows the way, who shows thé way a who 
goes the way, Azad was one of those who went the way carrying his people with him and 
thus obtained a legendary fame in his lifetime itself, a feat earned by onlv a few statesmen. 
At a time when it was in the understanding of most Muslims of India that itis an offence 
against religion to ‘oe both a nationalist and a Muslim, Maulana Azad showed us how one 
could be both at one and the same time. His greatest contribution perhaps lies in the fact 
that he was chief instrumental in converting a passive and sometimes collaborationist section 
| of the Indian society to become a very active and. vocal opponent of the British Raj. 


Any realist assessment of Maulana Azad’ S contribution to Modern India will:not be 
complete unless we look into the manner in which he reached oùt to his co-religionists 
during the freedom movement and after the advent of freedom and persuaded them to play 
a constructive role in shaping the destiny of the newly liberated State. It is here that the 
relevance of his religious philosophy, his standing as. an inspiring writer and scholar and the 
philosophical basis of his nationalist, outlook come. | 


Azad's writings reflect a synthesis of his political nationalist philosophy and his 
religious philosophy based on secularism. Though they are saturated witn a religious fervor 
it is easy to discern the secular message from between the lines. He wanted discern the 
secular message from between the lines. He wanted to act as scholar dissemination ideas 
through the instrumentality of his writings, among the Muslim religious teachers whom he 
regarded as natural leaders. He thought that it was the educated class that ought to Pe 
educated first so that they could influence the behavior of the general public. 


. Maulan Azad was a-patriot, a leader, a philosopher-statesman and a great scholar. 

By a profound learning and “luminous intelligence” he did a real gooc job for Islam, by 
clearing, it-of the dust of prejudice and bigotry which had gathered up on it during the eleven 
hundred years of its history in India. He was a rightful inheritor of all the thought movements 
of-the past..In-the unfolding of his intellectual life and in the evolution of his thought, we find 
staged the whole history of Islamic thought. He was one of the very few acquainted with the 
philosophies of India and had deep insight into the various D te of the world and aur 
isolate. the real and essential from the spurious. ` 


- Reminding of Azad’s unique intellectual setvevenients: Pandit Nehru said, “.....He 
was great in many ways. He combined in himself the greatness of the past with the greatness 
of the present. He always reminded me of the great. men of several hundred years ago 
about whom | have read in history, the great men of the Renaissance, or in a later period the 
encyclopaedists who proceeded the French Revolution, men of intellect and men of action. 
He remembered also of what might be called the great quality of olden days - the graciousness 
which we sadly seek in the world today....It was the strange and unique of the good qualities 
of the past, the graciousness, the deep learning and toleration and the urges of today. which 

made Maulan Azad what he was. i, mie | sé © D 
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RULE OF LAW: 
MYTH OR REALITY 


- Meraj Ahmad* 


Law is a rule or system of rules — 


established by authority. It is generally 


held that law’ represents the collective will _ 
or the will of the state which is but a ` 


politically organized society having a well- 
defined territory and sovereignty within the 
same. Justice is the administration of law 
by a court, judge or a magistrate. Thus, 
law, state, and justice are inseparably 
inter-related. Law is one of the formal and 


“Professor (Retd.), Department of Sociology, 
Lucknow Universit). ` lè 
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powerful means of social control. It is 
believed that awareness and fear of law 


keep the behavior of individuals in tune 


with the expectations of the state or 
society as a whole. The metaphysical 
theory of state regards the state as a 
divine agency on earth, the rulers, 
according to this theory, are invested with 


divine rights, i.e. special and extraordinary 


powers bestowed upon them by God. But 
secular, political thinkers regard state as 
a worldly agency created by men through 
a social contract. ` 


` Sources of Law 


The secular experts of 
jurisprudence regard the Constitution as 
a major source of law. A. V. Dicey treats 


‘the law of the Constitution as the primary 


source of all legal rules, regulations and 
procedures for maintaining social order 
and ensuring justice ta citizens. Being a 
down-to-earth humanist, Dicey stresses 
upon the important theme that the 
fundamental rights and liberties of citizens 
are not the outcome of constitutional 
provisions but, on the contrary, 
constitutional provisions are the result of 
the rights and liberties of individuals which 
are innate and intrinsic to the nature of 
man without which the humans cannot 
attain full stature of personality. 


Dicey propounded the concept 
and theory of the rule of law. Rule of law 
negates the supremacy of the individual 
or group of individuals in public 
administration and emphasizes the 
supremacy of law.. Equality before law 


. should be the comer stone of any vibrant 


legal system. Right from a petty rickshaw 
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puller to the prime minister of the country, 


every individual would be equally 
responsible and accountable: to the law 
of the land. Thus, Dicey makes valuable 
contribution to the theory of law. 


Experts of Sociology of Law look 
upon customs of the society as one of the 
most important sources of law. Customs 
` have great authority and controlling force. 
Hence, customis referred to as the mighty 
king. Established customs which are 
transmitted fron the forefathers and 
provide cohesion and direction to social 
life assume the shape of laws-in the 
course of time. It is extremely difficult to 
root out a custom. Time-old customs 


- prove stronger than law. For example, the . 
abolition of untouchability.and sati pratha. 


has not sailed smoothly. 


Parliament and state legislatures | | 


are other important formal sources of law. 
Laws are enacted and existing ones 


amended or modified in the context of the. 


changing situations, creating . new 
É Agnes D | 


_ Another pragmati and ongoing 
source of law is ths judgments, rulings and 
‘the observations of the judges of the 
Supreme Courts, ihe High Courts and the 
courts below. These judgments, rulings 
and observations take the shape of law 
with the passage of time. - 


` Maior Obstacles in the Establishment 


of. the Rule of Law -.. 


: Innumerable ‘obstacles and 
hurdles are making a mockery of rule of 


law in India. Corruption in judiciary and. 
police; mounting incidents of litigations, ` 


both criminal and civil, shortage of judges 


and judicial officers are the: major 


hindrances in the establishment and 
operation of the rule of law. | 


Commercialization”” of légal ` 
profession and lack of disciplme and 


decorum in lawyers are other important ` 


reasons in the failure of rule of law in India. 


To conclude, a resurrection.of the 
legal system in India is a precondition to 
the successful operation of the rule of law, 
From a munsif (magistrate) to the Chief 
Justice of the apex court, it is expected 
that all incumbents of the judicial hierarchy 
uphold the dignity of the legal profession 
(Bench). It is also the cnerous duty of the 


‘legal practitioners (Bar) to maintain 
discipline, ‘decorum and decency in their ` 


behavior in and outside the courts. The 
litigants also have a major role to perform 


in the enterprise of the establishment of 4 


the rule of law in India. Let us hope that 


the above three segments will come and 


work together for the upliftment’ of the 


. judicial system in the country. 


QUALITY OF LIFE: PRESET | 
f AND PRACTICE. 


With the sae s an the 


concept of quality of life has gained 


currency.in social sciences, particularly 
sociology. Another popular concept in 
social sciences is standard of living. But 


_ quality of life and standard of living are 


not synonymous. The. concept of quality 
of life - is wider and more profound than ` 
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that of standard of living. Quality of life is 
related with human aspect while standard 
ofliving is. related with economic aspect 
, of man’s life. Quality oflife is a concept 
intrinsic to man while standard of living is 
extrinsic in nature and meaning. 


` The concept of quality of life 
is generally considered an offshoot of the 
Marx's observation: “From each according 
to his capacity to each according to his 
need". This was actually the ideal of 
communism in which the State comes to 
an end and members of commune help 
each other according to their capacity, on 
the one hand, and their need, on the other. 
Thus, Marx visualized a social order where 
man will not be governed by narrow, 
private, personal interest but, instead, by 
social and humanitarian interest. He will 
not live for himself and kith and kin alone 


b but for the benefit and welfare of entire 


society, which the American sociologist 
Talcott Parsons termed as ‘collectivity 
orientation versus self orientation', in his 
theory of social system. Man will 
experience himself as trusty and not 
owner of the property and money. He will 
spare the amount which is extra or in 
excess of his needs for others who are 
not so fortunate and well-off In this way, 
money will not concentrate in few hands 
and will be fairly distributed among the 
economically weak and needy. 


| A person who owns a huge 
palatial residence, luxurious cars and 
other sophisticated amenities and utilities 
will be deemed as having and enjoying a 
high standard of living. But if he has no 
inclination for charity, philanthropy, social 
welfare and helping the needy and the 


down-trodden, he cannot boast of quality — 
of life. Quality of life implies the following: 


1. Feeling of affinity and mutuality 
2. Feeling of social responsibility 


3. Inclination for creative and constructive 
social work and welfare activities 


4. Living a meaningful and ftuitfullife and 
5. Urge for co-operative living 


Eric Fromm, the most representative 
thinker of Frankfurt School, enumerates 
five basic and intrinsic human needs 
which should be fulfilled for achieving high 
quality of life: 


1. Need for rootedness 
| Need for relatedness 


2 
| 3. Need for transcendence 
4 


. Need for a realistic and socialistic 
frame of reference and 


5: Need for creative orientation and 
socially beneficial work 


Fromm stresses that only in a 
social order based on socialist humanism, 


- quality of life can be ensured for`human 


beings.' 


Thus, quality oflife is related with 
human development index, on the one 
hand, and civil society on the other. 
Marxist and socialist thinkers have 
stressed upon the concept of quality `of 
life. For example, Rama Krishna Mukerjee 
has highlighted the concept of quality of 
life in his writings and the concept has 
been deeply associated with the same. ` 


We should. not lose sight of the 


historical fact that world religions like 
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Hinduism,- Buddhism, Christianity and: 
Islam have been harbingers ofthe concept. 
of quality. of life, the core of. which | is ‘man’ 8 o 


humanity to man'. 


Modem capitalism created | 
| economic and'materialistic.man. It made. 
the individual sélf seeking; profit oriented . 
and money minded. In the «countries of. . 


Eastern Europe, socialism intervened for 
a short span of time but failed to 
emancipate man trom narrow, selfish 


interests. Capitalism returned with a new 
vigor.and a more presentable form with. 


the process of globalization. The ideal. of 
quality of life came-under eclipse once 
again. Man has once again sold his self 
and:soul to the-God of wealth (Mammon). 
This is the root cause of the. crisis of 


_ manners and morals and degeneration of 


higher ideals. and.values. The concept of 
quality of life has relegated in the 
background and the. concept of standard ` 


` of living. has gained ascendency once 


again. Decline of religion and spiritualism 


. has. been the primary factor in this 
| negative development. - 


pou 


“Due A paucity of funds: a PRET issue ue - 
of August. & Septembér 2011 has been 
‘published, of course with increased number "of +. 

. pages. | | kan Vi. | 
‘The Academy gets a paultry sum ” ER a 


“from the U.P. Government through department __ : 
_ of national Integration: Our efforts-are a foot to. 
get the aid increased from what. it was. 

| sanctioned two decades ago. We hope to 
circumvent the difficulties soon. | 
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- Prakash Singh* 


The Police Act of 1861, which is 
the foundation stone of the police, was 


designed essentially to serve the colonial 
interests of the British Raj. It was enacted 
- in the context of the Revolt of 1857 and 


was, therefore, structured so as to put 
down any opposition - violent or 
democratic - to the imperial power. The 
police was made subservient to the 
executive. | 


_* Former DGP Assam/ UP, DG, BSF - 


It was hoped that with the dawn of 
Independence, a new ethos would be 
defined for the police, and that its 
accounta-bility to the law of the land and 
the people of the country would be 
underlined in no uncertain terms. But that 
was not to be and, in the words of the 
National Police Commission, the 
‘relationship that existed between the 
police and the foreign power before 
independence was allowed to -continue 
with the only change being that the foreign 
power was substituted by the political party 
in power.’ The horrendous consequences 
of this were seen during the Emergency 
(1975-77) when, as observed by the Shah 
Commission, 


.. the police was used and allowed 
` themselves to be used for 
purposes some of which were, to 
say the least, questionable. Some 
police officers behaved as though 
they were not at all accountable to 
any public authority. The decision 
to -arrest and release certain 

persons was entirely based on 
political considerations, which were 
-intended to be favourable to the 
ruling party. Employing the police 

. to the advantage of any political - 
party is a sure source of subverting 
the rule of law. The government 
must seriously consider the 
feasibility and the desirability of 
insulating the police from the 
politics of the country and 
employing it scrupulously on duties 
for which. alone it is Py law 
intended. | 
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The commission, in its third and 
final report (1978), sent out an ‘explicit 
warning. | 


fa recurrence of this type of 
Subversion is to be prevented, the 
_ system must be overhauled with a 
view to strengthen it in a manner 
that the functionaries working 
Within the system do so in an ` 
atmosphere free from the fear of - 
the consequences of their lawful © 
_ actions and in a spirit calculated _ 
= to promote the integrity and welfare ` 
of the nation and the rule of law. 


The overhaul unfortunately never 
came about. The Bureau of Police 
Research and Development, in a research 
paper titled Political and Administrative 
Manipulation of the Police, published in 
1979, warned that ‘excessive control of 
the political executive and its principal 
advisers over the police-has the inherent 
danger of making the police a'`tool for 
subverting the process: of law, promoting 
the growth of authori-tarianism; and 
shaking the: very foundations of 


ENCRES Thé warning went unheeded. ` 


| Several state police commissions 
_drew the attention of the respective state 
governments to. the dangers of political 
interference in the working of the police, 
but their recommendations were brushed 
aside because thé executive was not 
prepared to give up the power it wielded 
over the police. The Government of India 
appointed, in 1977; the National Police 
Commission because it felt that ‘far 
reaching changes have taken place in the 
country’ since Independence and ‘there 


has been no comprehensive review at the 
national level of the police system after 
Independence despite radical changes in 
the political, social and economic situation 
in the country.’ It felt that ‘a fresh 
examination is necessary of the role and 
performance of the police both as a law 
enforcement agency and as an institution 
to protect the rights of the citizens 
enshrined in the Constitution.’ The 
National Police Commission submitted 
eight detailed reporis between 1979-81, 
which contain comprehensive 
recommendations covering the entire 
gamut of police working. It is indeed a 
great pity that the government ignored its 
core recommendations, which would have 
radically transformed the working of the 


police. ` 


As David H. Bayley said, ‘the rule 
of law in modern India, the frame upon 
which justice hangs, has been 
undermined by the rule of politics.’ The 
result of all this is to be seen in the 
declining standards of the police and its 
growing alienation from the people. 
Officers spend a great deal of time 
hob-nobbing with politicians. in an effort 
to keep on their right side. The chain of 
command has become extremely weak. 
The control mechanisms are 
dysfunctional. People in general have little 
confidence in the police. oie comes 
from ali quarters. | 


What is particularly disturbing is 
that a large section of police: officers is 
becoming more and more politicised. They 
are identified with one political group or 


_the other. This is another factor that leads 


to the widespread displacement of officers 
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whenever there is a change of regime. It 


is a vicious chain. Yet another : 
development - and this is truly alarming - - 


is the growing .nexus between the 
politicians, criminals, bureaucrats and the 
police which, as mentioned in the Vohra 


menos is wana nes: a paratei: 


Criminal Status of 
_ Candidates with (*) — 
Marking | 


* . Criminals — 

** Hardened Criminals 
- Mafia Dons | 

l Grand Total . 


SP 


: government, pushing the state eee 
into irrelevance.’ 


“A study carried out by the Indian 
Institute -of Public Administration threw 
light on the. criminal background of 
candidates contesting the 1998 Lok 


- Sabha ee! in: UP. 


Part Affiliations 
- Total. 


BSP INC .: JND/ 
To dé Lo Others | 
10 3 S 36 

1 0 .. 5 12 
2. 4 f 8. 
143 4. 144 56 





With persons of such dubious 


antecedents contesting the elections and 
many ‘of them finding their way into the 
state Legislatures and Parliament, we can 
well imagine the predicament and the 
resultant pressures on.civil servants and 


police officers.. It is: high time legal . 


amendments necessary to disqualify such 


people from contesting any elections are . 


Carried out. It is equally necessary that 
the police be freed from the stranglehold 
of politicians and made accountable to the 
people of the country. 


` would not be an exaggeration to 
say that we would perhaps have been 
saved the trauma of several riots and 


massacres. scandals and scams, which . 


l ‘have rocked the country in the recent past, 


~ 


if the police had not been a pliable 
` instrument in the hands of the executive. 


In 1984, more than three thousand Sikhs 
were slaughtered. in the. capital-in the 


_ aftermath of Mrs Gandhi's assassination. 


It is a matter of great shame that the key 
perpetrators of the pogrom have yet to be 
nailed. The very fact that it is taking so 


A ate? 


that there. is something fundamentally | 
“wrong with our criminal justice system. If — 
“the police were not subservient to the 
executive, it-is.most unlikely that they 


would have remained mute spectators to 


“the large-scale killings. The demolition of 
the disputed shrine at Ayodhya: on 6 
‘December 1992 would also perhaps not 
. have taken place- if-the state police had 
not been.paralysed by the political masters 
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in Lucknow and the Centra! Paramilitary 
Forces rendered inactive by higher-ups 
sitting in New Delhi. The assault on the 
— Allahabad High Court on 13 September 
1994 could take place only because the 
perpetrators belonged to the ruling parties 
and the. police just did not have the 
courage to disperse them. The excesses 
on the Uttarakhand agitators on 1 October 
1994 in Muzaffarnagar district are also to 
be attributed to an obliging police force 
carrying out over-enthusiastically the 
unlawful directions of the executive. 


The central investigative agencies 
have fared no better. In the Hawala case, 
the St Kitts case and the various cases 
against’ godman’ Chandraswami, the cm 
would not have been galvanised and 
taken the action it did but for the specific 
directions of thé Supreme Court. The 
fodder scam cases against the political 
bigwigs and senior bureaucrats of Bihar 


would also not have progressed but for 


judicial activism. 

‘We have borrowed so many 
institutions from the British, but ironically 
we did not tearn from their system of 
policing. In the UK, every policeman has 
an original power vested in him. Once a 
law is passed by Parliament, no one can 
tell him how he should act upon it. The 
policeman is no one’s servant, a principle 
«most clearly stated in the case of Fisher 
vs Oldham Corporation (1930), and he 
must use his own discretion when carrying 
out the law. Lord Denning’s observations 
made in 1968 are quoted even today: 


| hold it to be the duty of the 
commissioner of police as it is of 
every chief constable to enforce 

_ the law of the land... he is not the. 
servant of anyone, save of the law 
itself. No minister of the Crown can 
tell him that he must or must not. - 
prosecute this man or that one. Nor 
can the police authority tell him so. 
The respon-sibility for enforcement 
lies on him. He is answerable to - 
the law and the law alone. 


In Japan, the National Public 


_ Safety Commission.(NPSC), which is the 


apex body, is insulated from political 
pressures and even the prime minister is 
not empowered to give it any directions. 
In the US, following the reforms ‘carried 
out in the 1970s, as stated by Jerome H. 
Skolnick and Candace McCoy, ‘political 
machines can no longer control the 
American police department nor can they 
protect police departments from public 
scrutiny.’ | 


It was strongly felt that the role and 


` functions of the police should be redefined 


and it should be made accountabie.to the 
law of the land and the people of the 
country. Therefore, after retirement from 
service, | decided to resurrect what | 
consi-dered the fundamental 
recommendations of the National Police 
Commission and filed a Public Interest 


Petition before the Supreme Court of India 


in 1996. | was convinced that the 
executive authorities at the political and 


` bureaucratic levels were not taking - and 
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were not likely to take - any initiative to 
restructure the police department and 
introduce such reforms that would truly 
make it an instniment of service to the 
people. | 

The petition urged upon the 
Supreme Court that, in the interest of 
‘upholding the fundamental rights of 


citizens and ensuring the rule of law, the | 


Government of India and the state 
governments be directed to 


* Constitute State Security Commission 
in each state; 


¢ Set up National Security Commission 
at the central level; 


e Ensure, through a system of 
` empanelment, that only worthy officers 

were promoted, and especially 

prescribe a procedure for the 

appointment of the police chief, both 

in the states as well as at the centre, 
` giving him a minimum tenure; 


+ “Set up District .Police Complaints ` 


Authority in each district to look into 
complaints:against the local police; 


° Constitute a Police Establishment 
Board in each state to n:onitor and 


supervise service related matters ofthe - 


subordinate staff and make 
recommendations to the. state 
government regarding senior 
appointments; 


e Take measures to insulate the 
investigative wing of the police by 
separating it from normal law and order 


functions, ensuring at the same time 
that there is complete coordination 
between the two wings; 


e Frame a new Police Act which w'ould 
emphasise that the paramount 
obligation and duty of the police is to 
function according to the requirements 
of the Constitution, the laws of the land 
and the democratic aspirations of the 
people. 


The National Human Rights 


. Commission has also ‘urged the insulation 


of the investigative functions of the police 
from political and other extraneous 
pressures as essential to restoring 
confidence in the police and the reducing 


_ of complaints of human rights violations 


by the members of the force,’ and 
particularly recommended ‘the 
implementation of the second report of the 
Police Reforms Commission, as it felt that 
‘an efficient honest police force is the 
principal bulwark of the nation against 
violations of’ human rights.’ 


Those in authority unfortunately do 
not seem to realise that what is at stake 
is not only the credibility of the police, but 
the very survival of the democratic — 
structure and the success of economic 


_teforms. The legislatures and the 
Parliament have been infiltrated by 


criminals and mafia dons, who are 
destroying the very foundations of 
democracy. The nexus between the 
politicians and criminals is eroding the 
authority -of the state. The police is 
subjected to the indignity of paying 
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obeisance to. undesirable elements and 
even provi-ding them with security. People 


who should have been put behind bars ` 


are protected by the country’s elite 
. commandos. A system which permits such 
aberrations is inherently faulty and 
desperately needs to be changed. 
Mechanisms must be devised to 
safeguard the police from becoming a 
mere tool in the hands of unscrupulous 
| politicians. 


| The. economic ame. are 
`. unleashing forces which, while opening up 


new vistas of development, are also . 


providing opportunities hitherto unknown 
` to criminals. Financial irregularities appear 


. to have become the order of the day and ` 
. we in India have any number of.scams : 


and scandals. Money i is being laundered 
ina big way. Criminals are able to spread 


their operations beyond the national . 
` boundaries and move with far greater. 
ease and frequency. Drug. traffickers are. 


spreading their tentacles towards the 
Golden Crescent | as. well as the Golden 
Triangle countries. 


AI this would need effective | 
action, especially preventive, from the law 


enforcement. agencies. The police in- its 
present form can hardly be expected to 


meet the challenges. It needs to be: 
completely overhauled and modernised. 
Politicians should stop thinking ofitasan | 
instrument to further their own narrow, ` 7 
‘partisan interests. The needs and > 
requirements of not onlythe police butthe 
entire criminal ee system should. be 


| developments.’ 


integrated with the developmental 
planning of the country. This would be an 
essential prereq uisite to sound economic 
progress. 


On the social plane, the up 
gradation of the: Dalits and the 


" empowerment.of women has caused 
considerable turbulence. There is the 
‘inevitable clash between. . those 
` representing thé old values and'those 
insisting on change. The police, by virtue 


of their background and because of their 
accountability to the executive, generally 
support the entrenched vested interests. 
They should actually be facilitating the 


“forces of socio-economic change and 


playing the role of protagonists rather than 
antagonists. Such a transformation is 


` however possible. only if their working 


philosophy is first redefined. 


The life, liberty and wellbeing of 
the people are inextricably linked with 


-reforms in the police systems. A former 
_- home minister, Indrajit Gupta, showed. 
. tremendous moral courage in exhorting 


various chief ministers ‘to rise above our 
limited perceptions to bring about some 
drastic changes in the shape of reforms 


` and restructuring of the police before we 


are . overtaken by. the unhealthy 
People expect the 
government to push forward the process 
of police reforms. Any further delay would 
be a disservice to the country-and a 


` betrayal of its people. 
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CASTE SYSTEM - LIVING] 
REALITY IN POLITICS 
AND ADMINISTRATION. 





- Syed Shahabuddin* 


Caste is a social phenomena, an 
undeniable reality, because of its deep 
roots in our history, psychology and 
politics. Caste identity springs from birth, 
is strengthened by upbringing, education 


and marriage, and even in the process of 


* The author is an ex - MP and the former editor 
of Muslim india 


finding one's place in the larger society a 
` man can change his religion or speak a 


language other than his mother-tongue 
but just as he cannot change the colour 
of his skin, he cannot change his caste. 


The Constitution -prohibits 
discrimination by the state among citizens 
on the basis of caste but it does not call 
for the abolition of caste identity or 
delegitimising the caste system. We know 
that though our freedom movement tried 
to to consolidate all Indians beyond the 
pulls of religion, language or domicile, 
caste remained a persistent and effective 
factor in politics and development. Neither 


Gandhi nor Periyar nor Ambedkar could 


abolish it nor was it invented by Lohia or 
Mandal. . 


We should, however, differentiate 
between caste and casteism. A man born 
in a particular caste lives and dies in’ that 
caste but casteism is a political too! for 
the exploitation and misuse of his caste 


“by a caste group to secure a 


disproportionate share of social goods, 
assets and services. Even in a democracy, 
if we take economic and social assets like © 
land, wealth, social status, place in 
administration and management, access 
to influence and ‘sifarish’, we find that all 
along, and more so after independence, 
the high castes have monopolsed wealth 
and’ position. It was pointed out by Lohia 
that 15 per cent of the people who belong 
to the high castes control 85 per cent of 
the social resources. This is not only true 
of the Hindu community but of all other 
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major communities like Muslims and 
Christians. Lohia also pointed out that 
India made great progress at two points 
of history where high castes were not 
politically and economically dominant. 


The caste system has been 
ironically consolidated by the introduction 


of universal franchise after independence. | 


_ This was a good thing in itself and opened 
the corridors of power to 90 per cent of 
the people who were not electors in the 
restricted system till the end of the British 
Raj. For the first time many caste and sub- 
caste groups, enriched by their votes, 
were sought by the political parties and 
they became conscious of their political 
power as king-makers under the electoral 


system. In free India every vote under the: 


first-past-the-post system counts in single- 


member constituencies which were the: 


rule rather than the exception. All single- 
member constituencies were dominated 
by identifiable caste groups because of 
their numbers, or their’ access to money 
and muscle, and capacity to court or 
coerce those electors who were reluctant 


or refused to be counted in. Secondly, free 


India adopted the parliamentary system, 
which made governments, both Central 
and State, products of the legislatures. 
According to this system, any party which 
enjoyed a majority, even of one in the 
House, formed the government. That both 
systems actually distort, dilute and erode 
democracy, by giving us unrepresentative 
legislatures . and even more 
unrepresentative governments specially in 
' the era of coalition, is another question 


and was beyond comprehension and still 
is. But caste blocs, which enter the voting 
chambers through political parties of their 
choice, naturaily seek administrative ` 
power and inequitable share in the goods 
and services provided by the state. 


Since every political party has a 
core caste constituency, apart from the 
other satellite castes and sub-castes, they 


- receive their share of power, but by virtue 


of political and historic advantage, high 
castes, however, continue to dominate 
power, because of the convergence of 
political and administrative power (and 
therefore judicial power) in ‘their hands. 
Over the years this was resented and 
challenged by the newcomers, by the 
intermediate castes and by the shudras 
who under the Constitution were called 
Backward Classes which have slowly 
come to occupy political space and 
demand their due. Politics is, after ali, 
distribution of economic assets and 
political power among various contenders 
and stakeholders and determines which ` 
group gets what, when and how much. 
This is the essence of caste politics. This 
phenomenon is essentially democratic 
because those who were marginalised for 
centuries and did not receive their due 
from the society for their contribution; now 
demand and get their due share. This is 
not limited to one region or one State but 
covers the entire country. Even the 
untouchables (achhuts). who form 15 per 


` cent of the population, and adivasis, who 


form about 7.5 per cent of the population, 
have joined the queue and become, 50 
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` years after independence, important 
factors, determining which combination 
governed the country and distributed 
social and economic benefits in the nation 
and within each State, by acquiring a 
degree of control over administration and 


management. These groups also wanted ` 


their due share in the licenses and 
contracts awarded by the government, 


which became the main source of wealth. - 


This awakening has spread through 
general and technical education. 


-IT is interesting to note that with 
modernisation and industrialisation caste 
per SC has been eroded. The railways 
made the biggest contribution which not 
only facilitated inter-State migration but 
also made “untouchability’ meaningless, 
This was further promoted by education 
= and technical training in common 


institutions and by working in common 


workplaces, even living in common 
ghettos in urban areas on migration. In 
the process caste identity also exhibited 
its positive aspects; it provided shelter and 
social security and consolidated people 
from the same castes, particularly if’ they 
came from the same place and spoke the 
same dialect. Castes also slowly became 
a factor in administrative postings 
because of the preferential play of caste 
in higher appointments and decision 
making. 


The caste system in modern India 
has become a factor in politics and 
casteism has indeed prospered in the 
political arena, from the Panchayati Raj 


to the national level. The difference fies in 
that the overall dominance of the high 
castes is yet to be broken and among the 
Backward Classes, the forward among 


-~ them do not treat those who are backward 


as equal and certainly not the achhut or 
the adivasi. 


- Any influential! politician will tell you 
that the working of the entire political 
selection process is based on castes. 
When a political party or its worker eyes 
a constituency, he first surveys its caste 
demography, identifies the caste groups 
and sub-groups in the constituency, not 
only by numbers but also by categories, 
as friendly, hostile or neutral. If the party 
has a viable social base, it then selects a 
winnable candidate and supports him and 
helps him to win the seat. The 
governments which are then formed 
represent the various caste groups and 
sub-groups and for that matter religious 
groups or professional groups, roughly in 
proportion to their numbers in the State 
or the country. In essence, the 


-= government and legislature have become 


caste federations, with high castes 
generally occupying the top. 


Once ‘in government, the ruling 
caste combination determines the 
composition of the other parts of the 
political structure, including High Court 
judges, makes nominations to various 
discretionary appointments like Chairmen 
and Members of various Commissions, 
Boards and Corporations. It would be 
interesting to find out the distribution of 
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power, political and economic, among 
various castes, but unfortunately the caste 
identity is never made’ transparent 
because it covers obvious injustices, 
disproportions and inequities, If the castes 
of legislators, particularly those sitting on 


the Treasury Benches, the composition of ` 


the Ministers, of High Court judges, of 


nominees to high positions and even the . 


higher bureaucracy were known, it will 
confirm my  thesis-'that after 
independence the positions of power, 
which also generate money and influence/ 
~re overwhelming; monopolised by the 
three, high castes of the Hindu society, 


the Brahmins,;, the Rajputs and the ` 


Banias. But over the years the proportion 


of intermediate castes and the forward 


. Shudras has risen, particularly in the 
membership of legislatures, possession 
of cultivable land and as public servants 
or government contractors, 


— The disproportion that continues is 
not caused by comparative merit but by 
design. Power and wealth ,are not gifts 
but merely the other side of the coin which 
. has deprivation and margi-nalisation 

` etched on it. The battle against casteism 
or communalism is a long battle. As a 
nation we never tire of repeating the 
slogans of Social Justice but invariably we 
falter when it comes to taking any drastic 
step or any revolutionary measure which 
would change the political, social and 
economic landscape. That is why the’ elite 
or high castes or rich classes always join 
in rejecting the demand for universal 


reservation for all identifiable groups, in 


proportion to their population, in: 


legislatures, in government employment, . 
in education of quality; in distribution of 
development benefits, in flow of. bank 
credit. All political parties pay lip-service 


` to the aam admi and at best provide 


nominal employment, minimum food 
security and even schools which do not 
teach, hospitals which do not treat the 
people but keep them alive on hope. Not 
even the intellectual class is prepared to 
test whether the educational, economic 
and social disparities are tapering down. 
The repre-sentational gap, the per capita 
family income, the educational gap, in 
terms of suitable parameters, can be 
tested every ten years to see whether the 


_inter-group disparities have gone up or 


down. `— . 


— The powers that be may speak of 
inclusive development, participatory | 
governance and power-sharing, but these 
are all political bluffs, intended to keep the 


“people off. the revolutionary path. | 


Casteism and communalism as well as 
tribalism. and even linguism will die a 
natural death if the political system, 


especially the parties in the governments, ` 


is committed to equitable distribution of. 
resources, goods, services and 
opportunities among all. We all speak of 
human dignity and fraternity but Homo 
Indicus is yet to be born. We have failed 
to create ,an environment of Freedom, 
Equality and Justice for all, which shall 
then infuse the social processes. Homo 
Indicus will have a multi-dimensional 
personality and an integrated approach to 
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discard what is no longer socially useful 
and keep what is valuable for his survival 
and progress. ai pu 


Such a basic change cannot be 
brought about by a single election (as 
claimed in Bihar in 2011) especially under 
the present first-past-the-post system. It 
cannot be brought about by governments 
which do not enjoy the support of a 
majority of the people. The antidote to 
casteism and communalism lies in basic 
=- changes in our political and electoral 
systems. by adopting a Presidential 
system in keeping with our culture, ethos 
and proportiona! electoral system by 
extending universal reservation, as 
mentioned above, to each identifiable 
group and give equal] opportunity to all. It 
can be achieved by a system in which the 
. government shall exercise its 
discretionary and nomination powers in 
accordance with a rotational system. It can 
be achieved only by decentralisation of 
power, by strengthening the Panchayati 
Raj system, by creating strong, effective 
and articulate Gram Sabhas. It can be 
achieved not by imposing Plans 


formulated in an ivory tower but by 


planning from below, permitting each 
village and each panchayat to prepare its 
‘own plan, adding them up to create the 
block plan and then adding up the block 
plans to create the zilla plan and by adding 
‘up by the zilla plans to create the State 
Plan and finally adding up the State Plans 
to create the National Plan, adding at each 


level some schemes which benefit the 


blocks or the zilas or the State or the - 
country as a whole. 


- This shall be achieved only when 


. the Centre becomes no more than an 


agency for collection of tax and distributing 
it among the States, right down to the 
panchayats on an equitable basis along 
with shelve-fuli of social and local 
develcpment schemes and programmes, 
to be chosen by the people freely. Once 
all villeges and all towns and all zillas and 
all States have the same level of economic 
prosperity, educational attainment, job 
opportunities, our essential identities like 
caste or religion or region or tribe shall 
become meaningless and wither away 
and all Indians will be proud of having a 
common identity. | 


A certain measure of social reform . ` 


will also be essential to achieve this goal. 
Today a Muslim is recognised by his 
name. A caste is recognised by a 
surname. Why can't we change the 
system and abolish surname and even 
promote intergroup marriages to the 
extent possible in our diversity? . 


As Indian, we should not be proud 
of our adherence to formal democracy or 
of our provided capacity to change 
governments without violence. We should. 
always look at the unfinished agenda of 
the nation: to create a society based not 


only on Freedom but Equality and justice. 


| (Mainstream) 


SEd 
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= POLITICIAN VERSUS | 





CIVIL SOCIETY 


- M. Sa Devasahayam* 


WHEN GOVERNMENT IS OF THE 


THIEVES; BY THE THIEVES AND . 


FOR THE THIEVES 


Since a lot of misunderstanding is sought 
to be generated by large sections of the 
political class attacking civil society in a 
` bid to denigrate Anna Hazare and his 
` associates waging a courageous anti- 
corruption campaign aimed at shaping 
an effective Lokpal Bill, we -are 


reproducing the following article that. 
appeared in The Statesman in thefzrst 


week of ue month. 


* The auther is a IAS officer. 


the. heat! 


A debate is on over the role of civil 
society and popular movements in 
influencing government policies and laws. 


Politicians of the beleaguered. UP A 


Government are increasingly trying to- 
discredit mass movements against 
corruption by declaring that civil society 


. cannot usurp the right to Jegislate-a right 


which, according to them, is the exclusive 
preserve of ‘elected repre-sentatives’. 
Congress veterans seem to be in 
competition over offering their gems of 
wisdom. 


Home Minister P. Chidambaram, 
facing fraud charges over ‘getting himseif 
elected’, set the ball rolling when he said, 
“Elected members cannot yield to civil 
society since this might undermine 
parliamentary democracy.” As a wag 
promptly retorted,.“Yes, Chidambaram is 
right. Elected members should yield only 
to Niira Radia and corporate plunderers . 


. and not to those who elected them.” 


Finance Minister Pranab Mukherjee has 
charged civil society with: weakening the 


democratic institutions. a 


| The Congress spokesperson, 
Manish Tewari, almost went berserk: “If 
this country and democracy has any 
threat, it is from the unelected tyrants. If 
democracy faces its greatest peril, it is 
from the tyranny of the unelected and 
unelectable.” True, for those. steeped in 
corruption, people who raise their voice 
are indeed ‘tyrants’! But, the fact is that it. 
is not democracy or its institutions that are ` 


in danger, but the ‘kleptocracts’ who run 
_ the government of the thieves, by the 


thieves and for the thieves who are facing 


Contd. to page no, 28 
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= MUSLIM UNITY IN 
RAYALASEEMA DURIND 


THE COLONIAL PERIOD 





-G, Samba Siva Reddy * 


Encouraging communal conflicts 
had been one of the chief weapons in the 
British political armory during the Colonial 


rule. The British rulers created several .. 


gulfs among Indians on the grounds of 


“religion and other identity markers.. The 


* Associate Professor and Head, 


Department of History, Yogi Vemana 
` University, Kadapa, Andhra Pradesh 


British. Government encouraged 
communal tensions between the Hindus 
and Muslims in particular to safeguard its 
interests. But the people, particularly 


_ Hindus and Muslims, displayed admirable 


amity, though at times they definitely 
became prey to colonial scheming. 


In this paper we shall try to present 
the unity exhibited by Hindus and Muslims 
in a sub-region, Rayalaseema, in present 
day Andhra. Pradesh. The region was a 
part of the erstwhile Madras Presidency. ' 


_ The particular regional focus would help 


us understand the issue from micro 


regional perspective. We will witness 


aspects of Hindu-Muslim unity in colonial 


` Rayalaseema in snippets. ` | 
A. Developments during pre-1857 


Revolt. Murder of C.E. MacDonald, Sub- 
Collector, Cuddapah (15 June 1832) 

— As in other parts of South India, 
Madras Presidency, and Andhra, Kadapa 


` District experienced ripples of anti-British 


feelings well before 1857. The district was 
rocked by the murder of Sub-Collector, C. - 


. E. MacDonald on 15 June 1832. On that 
day, somebody had thrown the carcass 
-of a pig inside the Jumma Masjid. The 


news spread like a wild fire in the town 
and religious sentiments of the Muslims 
rose so high that they gathered in large 
number in the market place and vented 
their anger. Having learnt of this, Mr. ` 
Lacon, the District Collector, ordered C. 
E. MacDonald, the Sub-Collector, to 
proceed there with military force. He also 
announced a reward of Rs.500 to capture ~ 


` the culprit. Meanwhile, the Sub-Collector 


reached the cutcherry/market place 
without any military support assuming that 
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ne -would be able to pacify the public. 
When he was about to return, one of the 
Muslims in the mob attacked-MacDonald 
` with a knife, Shocked by the sudden turn, 
he tried to escape, and issued “shoot at 
sight” orders to the military that had 
reached after some time. But it was too 
“late to control the irate mob. Finally 
_ MacDonald tried'to enter in to one of the 
“Houses. But none of the householders, 


including Hindus, :allowed him to do so. 


' Meanwhile, another Muslim stabbed 
MacDonald to death. The Sub-Collector 
died on the spot.” J.D:B.Gribble, The 
Manual of the Cuddapah District in the 
Presidency of Madras, 1992, reprint, (15 
pbd: 1875), Hyderabad, pp.141-142. 


Shocked by his death, Agnes, his 
wife, died instantaneously. Their bodies 
were buried on Machupalli road. They 


could be seen even today among the. 


dorala goreelu (tombs of the British 
officials, and other notables). This incident 
indicated the anger among the natives — 


both Hindus and Muslims- against the 


British. The act of non-cooperation of the 
Hindus, who disallowed the Sub-Collector 
to enter their homes, indicated the 
solidarity they expressed with the 


Muslims: this could be interpreted as. 
exhibition of Hindu- Muslim unity agansi 


the British. 


The Rebeilion of Narasimha Reddy 


(1846-47) 


Vuyyalawada Narasimha Reddy, a 
palegar (local ruler) of Nossam (then the 
place was in Cuddapah district; but now 
in Kurnool district), rebelled against the 
‘Company rule in 1846. He posed a serious 
threat to the British, raided some of the 


Company treasuries and killed some of 


ti.2 Officials. But finally he was captured 


and nanged to death at'a public place in 
Koilkuntla (now in Kurnool district) on 21 
February 1847“ as a warning to others. 


When Narasimha Reddy raised 
the banner of revolt against the Company 
rule, different sections of people, including 
Hindus and Muslims, like Kattubadis or 
Inamdars,* clerks, gumasthas,4tribals like 
Boyas and Chenchus and Brahmins 
expressed their readiness to work under 
his leadership. Similarly, several Hindu 
Zamindars from Vanaparthi, Munagala, 
Bhattiprolu, Penukonda and Owk and 
Nawabs known as Salam Khan of 
Hyderabad, Lal Khan of Patakur (near 
Hyderabad), Papa Khan of Kurnool! and 
Muhammad Ali Khan of Banaganapalle 
offered him full support. Further, in his last 
days, the Company government attacked : 
his areas and confiscated important 
documents relating to his activities, and 


his close and long relationship with Lal 


Khan, the Zamindar of Patakur . These 
documents helped the government to nab 
Narasimha Reddi easily.’ In his efforts 
Narasimha Reddy was sincerely helped 
by several Muslims — elites and non-elites. 


2. Unity during the Revolt of 1857: 
Shaik Peer Shah's Efforts 


A significant event took place in 
Cuddapah town in 1857 which shocked 
the British for some time. It is the 
rebellious activity of a brave heart by name 


_ Sheik Peer Shah. Son of-one certain 


Hyder Saheb Peer Shah feigned to be a 
beggar. Some held him to be a fakirand | 
also a blind person. He belonged to 
Yellampet in the Siddhavattam taluk. He 
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wanted to uproot the Company rule by 
instigating the sepoys, particularly exciting 
religious passions among them in 


particular, and also general people. . 


Keeping this in mind, he made secret 
contacts with some of the sepoys of the 
` 30" Regiment in the Cantonment of 
Cuddapah. He took advantage of 
Moharrum “festival” and told the sepoys 
that the Company. rule would lose its 


power and the Moghul dynasty would be -` 


re-established in the event of the revolt 
becoming successful. On another 
occasion, he roused their religious 
sentiments by saying that “the edge of the 
swords [of the British] would be blunt, the 
cartridges were applied with the fat of the 
pig and cow, and the English ordered the 
sepoys of the Munammadans to eat pork 
and the Hindus beef, thus converting all 
persons to Christianity.” He criticised the 
Nizam of Hyderabad for he.supported the 
British. He went to the extent of saying 
that the united work of the sepoys would 
bring back the Mughal rule in the place of 
the British. In this mission, Peer Shah 
made secret contacts with Hindu and 
Muslim sepoys like Varadaraju lu, 
aHavaldar; Parasuram, a Lance Naique; 
D. Veera Swamy, a Sepoy; Yellappah, a 


Daloyet; Mohammad Asharuf, a Subedar ` 


Major; Satwajee, a Daloyet; C. Juggaiah, 
the Adjutant Jamedar; Mohammad 
Gouse, a pensioned Havildar; and 
Moulavee Syed Abdul Azeez Hussain 
Saheb and others. Notwithstanding his 
efforts to foment revolt, some of the 
sepoys were loyal to the Government and 
revealed his intentions to Officials. As a 
result, Peer Shah was arrested and 
imprisoned for 10 years under the 


instructions of the Commissioner of 
Kadapa, E. Eliot. Peer Shah was sent to 
Tirunalveli jail. Details are not available 


about his later life." 


Raids of Rohillas and Arabs - 


. There were other instances in the 
districts of. Rayalaseema during this 
period. In 1857, during the Great Revolt, 


= the Rohillas and Arabs of the Nizam's 


territory made several raids on several 
districts of . Rayalaseema. The 
Government of Madras suspected that 
these raids had some connection with the 
uprising in the North." These disturbances 
and raids apart, Government was very 
much in apprehension that local persons 
or sepoys might create trouble by taking 
advantage of Northern regiments on the 
one side and Moharrum festival on the 
other. Such trials were attempted by some 
persons in Rayalaseema also. For 


-instance, on 20 June 1857, the Acting 


Magistrate of Kadapa reported that, “many 


Muhammadans had disappeared and 


were understood to have gone off towards 
the North to join our opponents". As a 
precautionary measure, the Government 
enacted a special law to deal with such 
suspicious activities.“ 


During these events -the murder 


| of C. E. MacDonald, the Sub-Collector, on 


15 June 1832;: the revolt of Narasimha 
reddy in 1846 and Shaik Peer Shah's 
adventure in 1857, Hindus and Muslims 
showed their unity and fought the 
Company Government. This unity, amid 
numerous disturbances and tensions, 
continued to be exhibited beyond 1857. 
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3. Developments after the Revolt of _ 
1857 Participation in the Indian 


National Congress, 1885- 1947 


An important development that | 


influenced and attracted a number of 
Hindu- Muslim leaders of the region was 
the participation in .Indian. National 
Congress. Like Hindu leaders and 


individuals, several Muslim leaders and ` 


persons known as P. Bara Saheb of Piler 


and O. Mirah Saheb of Madanapalle (both ` 


in Chittoor district) participated in the 
Sessions of the Indian National Congress 
to strengthen national movement in 
different. dimensions including Hindu- 
Muslim unity. $ 


Participation.in the Cuddapah District 
Association, 1890s -1926 2. 


— Influenced by provincial and 


national organisations such as the Madras 


Native Association (1852), Gooty People's 


Association (1882), Madras ‘Mahajana ` 


Sabha (1884) and Indian National 
Congress (1885), the Cuddapah District 


Association was formed in 18905. Along ` 
with Hindu leaders of Rayalaseema 
region, a number of Muslim leaders such 
as Khan Bahadur Manjumiya Saheb, Asad. 


Ali Khan..and Muhammad Munir: Khan 


participated actively and took important ` 


decisions in running the association and 
worked -. “to . develop. 
consciousness and promote communal 
harmony.’ - | 


Library Movement 


Yet: another important factor that . 
strengthened the national movement and : 


Hindu-Muslim unity was the library 
movement. Under its influence the 


Executive Committee of the Andhra 


nationalist 


Library Association held its fourth session 
at Ramakrishna Memorial Free Reading 
Room, Kadapa on14 Séptember 1914. 
Notable Muslim intellectuals like H.S.A.M. 
Manjumia Saheb and others participated 
and extended their co-operation to 
develop the movement in the district. On 
one ‘occasion, the Nawab of 
Banaganapalli of Kurnool district visited 
this library and appreciated the efforts 
made by the Management, and 


.members. t8- 


Home Rule Movement, 1916-18 | 
During the: Home Rule Movement 


started by Tilak and Annie Besant, Hindus 


and Muslims of the Rayalaseema region ` 
participated actively and strengthened the . 
movement.. They offered prayers in 


— temples and masjids for the release of ` 
leaders 


like Darsi Chenchaiah, 
Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Al‘. 
similarly, they made strenuous efforts to ` 
develop Hindu-Muslim unity. For instance: 
Nookala Venkata Subbaiah of Pullampet — 
said in 1918, “We [indians] are people to 
whom Swaraj. is not unknown. It is just 
over a century that the British Government 


‘has been established here. Before that 7 


we, Hindus and Muhammadans, lived 


here as one family and for centuries 


earned repute in the world for our riches 
and progress. But the alien government | 


created‘animosity and anarchy among. 


people. We should fight the government 
united and achieve. the self-rule and:.- 


promote Hindu-Muslim unity." .. 


Non- Cooperation ‘Movement and 
Khilafat Movements, 1920-22 — | 


` When Gandhiji launched the Non- 
aparan and ulate movements, 
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Hindu-Muslim unity gained further 
momentum throughout the country, 
including the Rayalaseema region. Noted 
patriotic individuals resigned from 
Government service and gave up titles. 
For instance, Roshan Minulla Khan of 
Adoni, then in the Bellary district, resigned 
for his Municipal Councillorship.?' 
Similarly, Muhammad Hussain Saheb and 
Nabi Saheb Bahadur renounced their 
honorary offices on 27 August 1920, and 
Tippu Khan Yusuf Khan Bahadur gave up 
his job on 6 November 1920. All the three 
persons belonged to Hindupur town. of 
Anantapur district.” Later, V.M.Prasada 
Rao of Chagalamarri firka, Sirvel taluk of 
- Kurnool district, resigned from the post of 
Revenue inspector in March 1921.“ 
Under their influence, the Hindu 
leaders such as K. Subba Rao, C. Rama 
Rao and K. Venkatappayya, and Muslim 


` leaders like Mohammad Gouse Baig and | 


his followers, organized meetings and 
gave speeches. In addition to this, all 
the meetings were concluded by the 
slogans of ‘Mahatma Gandhi-Ki-Jai’, 
‘Bharatmatha-Ku-Jai’ and ‘Muhammad Ali 
and Shoukat Ali-Ki-Jai'. Processions were 
taken out at regular intervals with the 
singing of national songs and holding 
portraits of Gandhi, Tilak, Muhammad Ali 
and Shoukat Ali.74 | 


A notable agitation undertaken 
against the colonial rule along with the 
Non-cooperation Movement was the 
Khilafat Movement. The leaders and the 
people of Rayalaseema region supported 
it and worked for Hindu-Muslim unity after 
the end of World War-l.?" Gandhiji's visit 
and. his speeches on the above issues 
further strengthened the movement in the 


region. The influence of G. 
Harisarvothama Rao led to the formation 


_ of Khilafat Committee. Both Hindus and 


Muslims re-affirmed their faith in the 
Karachi resolutions. A few Muslim 
policemen were also affected by the 


_ propaganda. When Yakub Hasan 


awakened Muslims. by. citing the 
assassination of a Sub-Collector of 


Cuddapah in 1832 (he was referring to the . - 


murder of Mc Donald discussed earlier), 
he was arrested, prosecuted and 
imprisoned for seditious speeches.?6 
Harisarvothama Rao also succeeded in 
rousing religious feelings of Muslims with 
the essistance of two former Aligarh 
(National Muslim University) students 
known as Muhammad Hussain and 
Shafique Rahman Kidwai. After the arrest 
of three Guntur agitators, Kanneganti 


Suryanarayana, Suri Gopalakrishna 


Sarma and Pillutla Hanumantha Rao in 
connection with Non-Cooperation in 
Kadapa district, the two Aligarh students 
came to Kadapa, held several meetings . 
and organised Congress and Khilafat 
committees. On 21 October 1921, in a 


` grand meeting attended by six thousand - 


people, they issued a “fatwa”, and the 
audience supported the Karachi 
Resolution. They also procured 1, 400 
signatures on the spot and collected two 
thousand and five hundred rupees. for 
Angora. But they were arrested, 
sentenced to six months imprisonment 
and sent to Vellore Jail on 24 October 
1921. The activities of these students 
influenced the Magistrate, the 
Superintendent of Police and Principal, 


. Maulana Mohamed Ali so much that they 


shook hands with them and blessed for 
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their well being. Later, while leaving for 
Vellore Jail (in Tamilnadu) they said that, 
“we have done our'duty and request you 
to bless us with your prayers. We are 


cheerful at heart and pray to God to endow ` 


us with courage and strength to undergo 
all rigours and hardships". Observing this 
entire activity in the district, Gandhiji said: 

| do not know whom to 
congratulate most, the brave young men, 
the Magistrate and the police, or the 
principal who has moulded the character 
of these young men. As for the 
Government, which sends such innocent 
men to prison, | can only say itis digging 


its own grave in away no Non- -Co-operator 


can." | 
Gandhiji’s Visit and Public Response 


Gandhiji visited -Rayalaseema in 
September 1921, May 1927 and January 
1934 as part of his South India tour. Both 
Hindu and Muslim leaders and people of 
the region, as in other parts of the country, 
put aside their minor differences, invited 
him with much fanfare and reverence, 
maintained peace and tranquility and 
made his visit a grand success. His first 
visit. of 1921 coincided with Non- 


Cooperation and Khilafat Movement. . 


Incidentally the tour of two students, 
Mohammad Hussain and Shafique 
Rahaman Kidwai of the National Muslim 
University of Aligarh in the Cuddapah 
district, their-speeches and voluntary 
contributions by the participants illustrate 


the significance of Gandhiji's tour and its 


impact on Hindu-Muslim unity.” 


_ Impact of Netaji Subhash Chandra 


Bose 
Funken, the Hieng of 


Indian National Army (Azad Hind Fouz) 
was such that many leaders of 
Rayalaseeéma namely Abdu! Khadar, a 
Jatka (a horse driven cart). driver from 
Rayachoti and P. Rangachar, a Health 
Officer from Proddatur of Kadapa district,” 
Abdul Ali and Muhammad Afzal, sons of 


` retired police constable of Chandragiri, 


Muhammad Ibrahim, son of a teacher, and 
Hyder Sahib of Punganur of Chittoor 
district joined the Indian DAONARN in 
1940.” 


Quit India Movement, 1942-44 


_ After the successful completion of 
individual Satyagraha, Gandhiji called 
upon the people to start the crucial and 
final mass movement, known as Quit India 
Movement against alien rule in 1942 and 
asked them to implement the mantra “do 
or die” to remove British government from 
the county. Accordingly, the leaders and 
people of Rayalaseema_ region 
participated actively and fought against 
the British till their last breath, 
notwithstanding. important leaders and 
people were arrested, immediately, by the 
government. Like Hindu and other 
leaders, many Muslim leaders of the 
region S. Rasool Saheb of Muddanur of 
Kadapa district, M.Mohidden Sahib of 


Chiyyedu village and K.Mahaboob Saheb 


of Kurumala village of Ananatapur district, 
and M.Shamsheer Baig and Muhammad 
Rasool Sahib of Kurnool district and 
others played a prominent role in the 
movement and followed its ideals. All of 
them convicted and imprisoned by the 
government in various jails.” | 


Conclusion 


oo From this entire scenario, it can 
be inferred that during the colonial period 


Subhash-Chandra’ Bose, the founder of | | 
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communal harmony and nationalism 
occupied a prominent place to develop 


awareness among people, particularly 
section, in the. 


Hindu-Muslim 
Rayalaseema’ region. The above 
mentioned developments in relation to 
communal harmony and nationalism gave 
-a lesson to British hegemony and 
achieved.the long cherished goal of 
independence to the country. They would 
also be a lesson, an ideal and an eye- 
opener to Hindutva and Sangh Parivar 
forces. But, forgetting and neglecting this, 
they have been.raking up communalism, 
during the post-Independence era, in the 
‘form of Babri Masjid demolition, 
communal violence in several places like 
Godhra, Anmedabad, Mumbai and others, 
and communalising the social sciences, 
particularly history text-books. 
must learn from the lessons of pany from 
our predessors. 
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Politicians and their cronies had . 


become so paranoid that one of them 
even went to the Supreme Court with an 
absurd plea that ‘it was impermissible 
under the Constitution ‘to involve civil 


society in the drafting of a Bill, which was: 


the sole prerogative of the legislative 
department of the government’. And Man 
` Friday Kabil Sibal put his imprimatur on 
that: ‘Civil society won't be involved in 
future for drafting the law. Thati is it. 


if only these worthies had an 
elementary understanding of society and 
democracy! It would be useful to.quote 


Wikipedia's definition of:civil society: “Itis | 
‘composed of the totality of voluntary social ` 


. relationships, civic “and social 
organisations, and institutions that form 
the basis of a functioning society, as 
distinct from the force-backed structures 
of a state and the commercial institutions 
of the market. Together, state, market and 
civil society constitute the entirety of a 
society, and the relations between these 


three c;mponents determine the character 


of a sou à ene its structure.”. 
a | 
DEMOCRACY is. a form of 


government i in which all citizens have an `~- 


_ equal say in the decisions that affect their 
lives. This includes participation in the 
pwposal, development -and passage of 
legislation into law. People's sovereignty 
is the founding principle of such a system. 


A parliamentary system is nothing more — 


than representative democracy in which 
citizens do have a right to tell their elected 


representatives what kind of laws they . 


want. enacted and-what laws they want 
changed or scrapped. Mass movements 


for doing:so strengthen democracy; they _ 


don’t weaken it as: apprehended. by our 


‘intellectually arrogant’ Home Minister. ` 


1237 


The Special Economic Zones Act : 
is a case in point. This law was drafted ` 


without the citizens' consent and enacted 
- by Parliament without a word of dissent. 


But when ‘implemented, those most 


affected by this law-farmers-did not accept 
it, This has led to massive resistance all 


over the country. Indeed, there is virtual 


civilwar in the tribal heartland of 


opposed because they were enacted 


-without the involvement of citizens when 


India was under colonial administration. 
Notably, the Land Acquisition Act, 1894 
and the Indian Penal Code, 1860. The first 
provides that fertile. farm land can be 


_ Dandakaranya. A series of laws have been ` 


acquired for a song to'build super-luxury ~ 


malls and* bungalows by invoking the 
urgency. clause of Section 17 of the Act. 
It, deprives the aggrieved per~ns the right 
to object. Even the Supreme Court has 
come down heavily again,st this Act. The 


. Indian Penal Code still has the sedition 
clause under which British rulers arrested 


patriots and freedom fighters: This section 


is now being used against citizens fighting _ 


against corruption and injustice. Our 
‘elected representatives’ have not 


bothered to amend these draconian laws - 


even six decades after Independence. 


The. BJP. enacted the Prevention 
of Terrorism Act, 2002, without. any 
consultation, consensus or consent. It 


ge against the concept of freedom. The: 
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SIDDIQ HASAN KHAN. 
(1832-90) AND THE 
- CREATION OF A MUSLIM 
-COSMOPOLITANISM IN 
49TH CENTURY 







= Seema Alavi * 


Abstract | 


` The essay highlights the role of 


` one individual, Nawab Siddiq Hasan Khan 


(1832-90), in writing the cultural and - 


intellectual history of imperialisms. It 
brings his biography, journeys ` 


/ “ Seema Alavi, Professor, University of 
` Delhi, Delhi, alaviseema4@gmail.com. 


and intellectual forays together to. show 
how he used the temporal-moment of the 


mid 19th century ‘age of revolts’, and the | 


spatial connectivity offered by British and : 
Ottoman imperialisms and re-configured 
them to his own particular interests. 
Locating Siddiq Hasan in the connected 
histories of the British and Ottoman 
Empires, it views his in-house 
cosmopolitanism as a form of public 
conduct that was shaped by Islamic 
learning that cultivated urbane civility as 
Muslim universalist virtuous conduct. lis 


. was a form of cosmopolitanism enabled 


by imperial networks, informed by pre- 


. colonial webs of interaction between India 


and West Asia, and deeply. FOON in the 
scriptures. 


Résumé 


Le présent article souligne le rôle 
d'un acteur individuel, Nawab Siddiq 
Hasan Khan (1832-90), dans la fabrique 
de l'histoire culturelle et'intellectuelle.des 
impérialismes. En croisant sa biographie, 


, “ses voyages et ses. incursions 


intellectuelles, cet article montre comment 
l'auteur utilisa « l'ère des révoltes », au 
milieu du XiXe siècle, -ainsi que la 
continuité spatiale offerte par les 
impérialismes britannique et ottoman, et 


‘les remodela en fonction de ses intéréts 


particuliers. Replacer Siddiq. Hasan dans 
le contexte historique conjoint des 
Empires britannique et ottoman permet de. . 


. concevoir le cosmopolitisme qui lui est 
propre comme une forme de conduite . 


publicue, calquée Sur une érudition 


islamique qui regardait la courtoisie 


raffinés comme une conduite musulmane 


vertueuse à la portée Here 
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- Cette forme de cosmopolitisme, rendue 
possible par les réseaux impériaux, fut 


alimentée par un lacis- d'interactions. 


précoloniales entre l'Inde et l'Asie 
occidentale, et se voyait: profondément 
enracinée dans les Ecritures. | 


Keywords. 


colonialism, intellectuals, reform u 
le Argument | 
lis essay highlights the role of the 


individual actor in writing the cultural and 


intellectual history of imperialisms. It looks 
at the life of an Indian Muslim subject, 
Siddiq. Hasan Khan (1832-90), who was 
accused. by the British of producing 
‘seditious’ literature and inciting jihad 


_ against their rule. It brings his biography, - 


journeys and intellectual forays together 


to show how he used the challenges.and 


_ „opportunities of 19 th-century imperialisms 

and re-configured them to his own 
particular interests. le new imperial and 
maritime world firmed up the earlier 
intellectual contacts between Hindustan 


and West Asia and expanded his long’ 


distance reach. 


However, straddling Empires as a 
British Indian subject was also restrictive. 
lus while he built on Muslim intellectual 
and trading networks that had traditionally 


connected his place of residence— . 
Bhopal, an independent princely state in . 


Central: India—to the world. outside, his 
— international forays were. more: directed 
_ towards uniting the umma (Ar., ‘the 


community of Muslims’) so as to break out 


of the closures of territory and identity. In 
this sense SA Hasan' S Jens 


Cosmopolitanism, South Asia, 


nationalism became a response to the 
‘official nationalism’ of Empires that were 
hardening borders and identities in: the 
high period of imperialism.1 It was 
constructed as a form of cosmopolitanism 
that manifested itself as virtuous Muslim 
pubic conduct based on the Islamic 


. tradition of consensus. While it remained 


rooted in the scriptures it was physically 
embedded in imperial networks. It hoped 
to unite the Muslims globally through its . 
conceptualization of space.as a spiritual 


-and civilizational discursive frame that 


transcended territory. 


. Siddiq Hasan used to his 
advantage the ‘imperial moment’ of the 
post mutiny decades (1860s-80s) that has 
been called the period of ‘secondary | 


revolts'.2 In this period both the British and 
-the Ottoman Empires showed 


1). borrow this term from Benedict 


` Anderson who defines ‘official nationalism’ - 


as the willed merger of nation and dynastic 
empire..A process. by which dynastic 
empires in reaction to national movements . 
that proliferated in Europe since the 1820s 
stretched the ‘short, tight, skin of the 
nation over the gigantic body of Empire’. 
le Russofication via language, education 


- etc. in Czarist Russia was a case in- point. . 
le British Empire in India, through its legal 
and penal categorizations, travel papers 

— and later via passport documents, was 


also imposing the territorially defined 
identity of the ‘British melee — on 


; individuals. . 


After 1857 the limitations imposed 


on the movement of people was 


accompanied.. by heightened 
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categorizations and identity markings. B. 
Anderson, Imagined Communities: . 


Reflections on the Origin and Spread of 


Nationalism (London: Verso, 2006): 86- 
87. ` 


2) J. Cole uses this phrase to comment 
on the anti-Christian or anti-European riots 
in Jeddah, Lebanon, Cairo, Damascus 
and Alexandria between 1860-1880. J.R.I. 
Cole, “Of Siddig Hasan Khan (1832-90) 3 


exceptional concern for the Muslim 
subject even if for different reasons.3 


le late 19th century ‘imperial moment' was 
marked by Britain's 
imperialism that made it conquer new 
lands and lay out new consular, transport, 
print and communication networks that 
linked it to the Ottoman worid. But this 
connect, especially after the Russo- 
Turkish war (1876), aimed at pushing the 
Ottomans out of the European global 
club—a place they had occupied since the 


- time of the Crimean war (1856). It- 


produced the Gladstone-style racial and 
religious profiling of the Muslims, and a 
clampdown on men of religion especially 
after the 1857 mutiny-rebellion in India. 


` British imperialism was matched 
by a similar modernization of roads, 
railways, and the print and communication 
revolution in the Ottoman Empire. lere 
were other parallels as well. le 1860s 


revolt in the Balkans threatened Istanbul . 


as much as 1857 had challenged the 
British in India. 


But the two Empires had a 
mismatched political and economic | 


innings. 


aggressive . 


[31]. 


Istanbul in the late 1870s was 
going through its worst. political and 
financial crisis. lis was reflected in the loss 
of territory to Britain, Russia and France, — 
opposition to the Tanzimat and the 
constitutionalist and Islamic modernist 
reform ferment it generated in its Arab 
provinces. In response, the beleaguered 
Empire piloted the idea of Islamic solidarity 
based not only on traditional religious and 


. ethnic principles but on Tanzimat-inspired 


notions of equity, justice, rule of law and 


. constitutional ideas of protecting minority 


rights. lis kind of Islamic solidarity or pan- 


Islam marked the modernization and 


centralization of Sultan Abd al-Hamid (r. 
1876-1909) who also nurtured aspirations 
for global leadership of the Muslim world.4 
Crowds and Empires: Afro-Asian Riots 
and European Expansion, 1857-1882.” 
Comparative Studies in Society and’ 
History 31.1 (1989): 2. 


3) For a strong case to locate 19th century 
south Asian and Ottoman history in the 


` connected worlds of the British and 


Ottoman Empires see D.R.-Khoury and 
D. Kennedy, “Comparing Empires: the 
Ottoman Domains and the British Raj in 
the long 19th Century.” Comparative 
Studies of South Asia, Africa and the 
Middle East 27.2 (2007): 211-244; and for 
the comparisons in their political 
economies that offered substantive 
connectors see C.A. Bayly, “Distorted 
Development: the Ottoman Empire and 
British India, circa 1780- 1919; : bape. 
332-344. 


4) Cosmopolitan Ottoman regimes: 
in Lebanon and Syria received 
encouragement from Abd al-Hamid who 


E _ | wanted his Muslim sovereign image to 
| Azad Academy Journal, August-September 2011 
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proiect ideas of benevolence, justice and 


` rule. of law. Seen in the mutasaffariya of 


Lebanon; the Egyptian semi-autonomous 


` rule under Ottoman sovereignty, and'the 
. Syrian case where Muslim and Christian 
land owning bureaucrats formed the 
_ Ottoman government. See E.D. Akarli, “e 

- Long Peace. Ottoman Lebanon, 1861- 
1920 (Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1993): 4 S. Alavi/ JESHO.54 (2011) 
1-38 lus the late 19th-century ‘imperial 
moment' made Muslim subjects critical to 
both Empires-albeit for different reasons. 


In the Hamidian era the Ottoman Empire . 


offered a welcome umbrella to Muslims 
globally. It paved the way for men. like 
Siddiq Hasan, enabling them to connect 
to the modernist reformist ferment. in the 
Ottoman world. ley used both the imperial 
and the older networks of communication, 
_and invoked the Islamic tradition of 
consensus (Ar. ijmaAUsP) to unite. the 


Muslims against an ascendant Europe. As: 


they straddled Empires they crafted'a 
public space that was conceptualized in 


P civilizational terms, and which manifested 


itself as standardized Muslim virtuous 
conduct. lis. was a form of 
cosmopolitanism that they hoped would 
override territory and. unite the Muslims 
across Empires. | 


Biography ` 


. Steam Press at Byculla in Bombay printed 


a 51 pages long pamphlet in defense of _ 


_ Siddiq Hasan Khan. lis was an appeal 


from his supporters to the Viceroy of India... 


Lord Dufferin, and Sir Lepel Henry Griffin, 
the British Resident in Bhopal, urging 
them to. Siop the iii of COUPON, 


In 1887 the Education Society | 


A T to jihad ang: publication of 


‘seditious’ literature that he had been 
charged with. ley.wantedthe government 
to understand his publications in their 
‘proper’ context. le pamphlet underlined 
Siddiq Hasan’s status as exceptional as 


_he was both a loyal subject and a man 
embedded in the literary culture of the 


Islamic world that extended beyond British 


-India.5 Who was Siddiq Hasan and what 
constituted the larger world he traversed? 
He was born in 1832 in the house of his 


maternal grandfather-in Bareli; He was 
reared in a modest but distinguished 


. family of scholars trained in the Indo- 


Persian gentlemanly style: His older 


brother was a scholar-poet and his father, 


Sayyid Awlad Hasan, a religious scholar 
who was also a strong supporter of Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid of Rae Bareli. lis 35, 38; 


__H. Kayali, “Greater Syria under Ottoman 


Constitutional Rule: Ottomanism, - 


` Arabism, Regionalism.” In "e Syrian Land 


in the 18th and 19th Century. “e Common 
and the Specific in the Historical 
Experience, ed. T. Philipp (Stuttgart: F. . 
Steiner Verlag, 1992): 28; P.S. Khoury, 
Urban Notables and Arab Nationalism. “e 
Politics of Damascus 1860-1920 
(Cambridge: Cambridge hé Press, 
1983): 26-46. . 


5) ‘Affairs in Bhopal. A defense of the | 
: Nawab consort’, Bombay, 1887, in Foreign 


Dept: Sec.-l, proceedings, April. 1890, 


- Nos. 4-16, R/1/1/106. Siddiq Hasan Khan 


(1832-90) 5 was a significant intellectual 
lineage as Sayyid Anmad had famously 
marched to the North Western frontier of 


British India to. fight the Sikhs and the 
“English and Awlad Hasan. had 


accompanied him.6 Siddiq Hasan was 
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only five years old when his father died. It 
was with the help of his late father's friends 
that he studied Arabic grammar, 
jurisprudence, logic, philosophy and 


à theology at Farukhabad, Kanpur and 


Delhi. In order financially to assist his 
mother, he moved to Bhopal in 1854 to 
look for work there. Siddiq Hasan arrived 
penniless, but he was eventually 
employed by Sayyid Jamal-al Din Khan, 
the Prime Minister of Bhopal, as his 
personal bodyguard, but he was soon 
dismissed because of his alleged 
involvement in religious debates of an 
‘inflammatory nature’. Soon after he found 
employment with the Nawab of Tonk and 
lived there with the relatives of Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid. After eight months in Tonk 
Siddiq Hasan was invited to return to 
Bhopal by the Prime Minister, and 
commissioned to write the history of 
Bhopal.7 He soon won the favour of the 


Begum (the widowed ruler) of Bhopal and’ 


rose first to become the mir munshi (Chief 
- Scribe) and later the Nawab-consort with 
the titles of Mir Dabir (Chief Secretary) and 
Khan conferred upon him. !us he 
established himself in the city not through 
his work, but also via his marriages, first 
to the daughter of the Prime Minister and 


then to the widowed ruler herself, Begum ` 


Shah Jahan (1838-1901). 
In the city Siddiq Hasan was a 


-typical Indo-Persian style gentleman: a | 


multilingual litterateur with wide 
international connections. He soon earned 


. the reputation of a scripturalist reformer 


and supporter of the Ahl-i Hadith 
movement. He traced his intellectual 
genealogy to the Delhi Naqshbandi Sufi, 
Shah Waliullah (d. 1762), whose legacy 


[33] 


guided him throughout his life: integrating 


the Koran into people's life by making it 
accessible in Persian and Urdu; ijtihad 
(individual judgment) regarding the Quran 
and Hadith; and abhorrence to pirs and 
saint worship. lis legacy connected him 
to similarly oriented ulema across Asia 
whose scholarly networks touched the 
inner Hindustan towns of Tonk, Bhopal, 
Delhi and Lucknow. In Bhopal he met the 
ulema from Yemen and read under their 


_ Supervision the works of ibn Taymiyya (d. 


1328) and Muhammad al-Shawkani (d. 
1834). lese two famous reformists of the 
Arab world i 


6) Saeedullah, “e Life and Works of 
Muhammad Siddig Hasan Khan. Nawab 
of Bhopal 1832-1890 (Lahore: Shaikh 
Muhammad Ashraf, 1973): 13, 32. 


7) Ibid.: 14. 6 S. Alavi/ JESHO 54 (2011) 


-1-38 advocated the application of 


individual interpretation and reason to the 
scriptures ‘and very much like Shah 
Waliullah advocated a kind of unity based 
notona singular meaning of the scriptures 
but inclusivity based on individual 


. judgment on matters of law and theology. 


In 1869 he read more of their literature as 
he stopped at the port city of al-Hudayda 


en route to perform the hajj (pilgrimage). 


Particularly fascinated by the intellectual 
ferment at Yemen he made friends and 


Intellectual contacts there that linked the 


region to Bhopal in important ways. !us 
for instance, one of the region's most 


. prolific scholars Shaykh Zayn al-Abidin 


visited him later in Bhopal and became 
the qadi of Bhopal. His friendship with . 
other Yemeni scholars like Husayn ibn 
Muhsin. also proved long lasting.8 !e 
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emphasis on scriptures and ijtihad . 


constituted ‘an intellectual reformist current 
that connected modernist ulema and 
reformist bureaucrats of the ‘Middle 


Eastern and North African provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire to similarly oriented 


scholars in India. Siddiq Hasan became 


-a particularly influential spoke in this trans- _ 


_ Asiatic web when in 1871 he married Shah 
Jahan Begum-the ruler of Bhopal and 
became the Nawab consort. He had by 


— . now ahandsome jagir (pension) worth Rs. 
- 75,000 a year, having been appointed to 


the post of MuAUsbtamad al-Mahamm, 
second only to that of the Prime Minister, 


and he had a private press and an efficient- 


team of ulema of the royal court of Bhopal: 
More importantly he had the title of the 


Nawab with all the privileges that it 


entailed duly conferred to him at a 
specially held Darbar in 1872. lis had the 


sanction of the British Government. He 


used all these to his advantage and firmed 
up his international contacts. . 


‘While he did not. himself travel 


extensively he kept his audience across. 


the British and Ottoman worlds in mind 
when he wrote some 80 books in Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu. 
published from India, Istanbul and Egypt.9 
He wrote commentaries on the Koran and 
the Hadith, and books on literature, 


. etiquette (akhlaq), jurisprudence ( fiqh), 
politics (siyasa) and mysticism (tasawwuf. 


). lese included books on Tafsir (Quran 


exegesis) and Hadith like Fath al-bayan 


(1883) and Awn al-bari (date unknown) 
from Cairo, and works on literature, 


etiquette and belief (aga'id ) like ak 


Bulghah (1879) and Husn al-uswah 
(1884) from Istanbul. Most of ` 


le books were. 


a ill 


_ critical 


8) Ibid:: 43. He remained with these new 
friends for 12 days during which he read 
the Hadith with Husain ibn Muhsin. He 
also read works of Muhammad ibn Ismail 
al Amir al Yamani. 


9) ibid.: 14-15. Siddiq Hasan Khan (1 832- 
90) 7 these books set universal referents 


` for the unity of the umma.10 He. had a 


well financed and sophisticated network 
of agents spanned across the British and 
Ottoman worlds that disseminated his. 
books far and wide. le thrust in most of 
his literature was on consultation, self 


__ judgment (ijtihad), reason and rationality. 


lese were to substitute ijmaAUèb 
(consensus) and giyas (analogy) that were 
to the legal schools of 
jurisprudence specially the Hanafis, who 
accused him of causing dissensions within 


the community because of-his different 


stance. And he incurred the wrath of the 
British who considered his literature 
‘seditious’, anti-British and with the 


potential to stir pan-lslamic sentiments 


against their rule. In fact this became one 
of the reasons why he was deposed by 
the British in 1885.11 Despite his 
extraordinary life, Siddiq Hasan-has 


. remained underappreciated in English 


scholarship. Saeedullah's biography, the 


Life and Works of Muhammad Siddiq 


Hasan Khan, remains the most detailed 


- account of him.12 According to his 


biographer the first attempt to highlight his 
career was made by his son Sayyid Ali 
Hasan Khan in his MaAU™bathir-i Siddiqi 
also known as Sirat-i Walajahi that was 
published in Lucknow in 1924. 


Glimpses of his life and caréer can 


` also be gauged from the histories of 


| « Bhopal that concentrate on the e Begums l 
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of the princely state, where he appears 


as the canny husband of Begum Shah 


Jahan.13 He has also received some 
_ attention in literature on Muslim reformist 
movements like the Ahl-i Hadith.14 


lis article uses his life to highlight 
the role of the individual and his situational 
identity in writing the cultural and 
intellectual history of 19th century 
imperialisms.15 One in which individual 
‘actors work at the cusp of Empires and 
conceptualize a civilisational space that 
is ideologically 


10) Ibid.: 195-8. 
11) Ibid.: 54-72. 
12) Ibid. 


13) C. Preckel, Begums of Bhopal (New 


Delhi: Roli Books, 2000); S. Khan, “e 
. Begums of Bhopal: A Dynasty of Woman 
Rulers in Raj India (Oxford: Tauris, 2000). 


14) B. Metcalf, islamic Revival in British 
India, Deoband, 1860-1900 (New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1982): 268- 
296; C. Preckel, “!e Roots of Anglo-Muslim 
Co-operation and Islamic Reformism in 
Bhopal.” In Perspectives of Mutual 
Encounters in South Asian History 1760- 
1860, ed. J. Malik (Leiden: Brill, 2000): 
71-72, 75-76. 


15) For the use of biography and 
situational individual identity to write the 
cultural and intellectual history of the 
Middle East see, J.R.I. Cole, “Shaikh al 
Ra'is and Sultan Abdulhamid Il: the Iranian 
Dimension of Pan-isiam”. in Histories of 
the Modern Middle East. New Directions, 


a eds |. Gershoni, H: Erdem and U. Wokock 


Sos Lynne Rienner Publishers, 


2002): 167-185. 8 S. Alavi / JESHO 54 


(2011) 1-38 rooted in scriptures and 
physically embedded in imperial networks. 
Even though Siddiq Hasan continued to 
derive sustenance from the earlier 
connestions Muslims had forged across 
the Indian Ocean-Mediterranean world, 
his networks were qualitatively different.16 


. lese were less geared towards profits of 


trade and flow of Sufis and littérateurs, 
and instead exemplified the 'history of 
international relations of ordinary 
individuals’ as they heeled into the ‘history 
of international relations of Empires’. lis 
trans-Empire network was not narrowly 


` anti-colonial in tone. Nor was its inclusivity 


shaped by its.location in port towns. It was 
not in a hurry to connect with other forms 
of diasporic nationalists, nor can it be 
reduced to an aspiration towards pan- 
Islam. It is hard to categorize precisely 
because it derived from a complex inter- 
play of imperial ‘international moods’ and 
rivalries. It was ideologically rooted in 
scriptures and embedded both in imperial 
networks as well as older forms of 
communication webs. It aimed to unite the 
umma around an inclusive 


. cosmopolitanism that was exemplified as 


Muslim virtuous conduct. lis public 


conduct showcased a kind of urbane 
civility that was framed in Islamic 


learning.17 For individual actors like 
Siddiq Hasan this particularistic 
cosmopolitanism was the way out from the 
restrictive confines of territory and identity 


_ imposed by the British Indian government. 


Articulating the global self: the 
Tarjuman-i Wahhabiyah 


Siddiq Hasan wrote the Tarjuman- 


i: Wahhabiyah ('An interpreter of 
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Wahhabism’) in 1884 so as to: defend 


himself against the charge of being a 


- ‘wahhabi’.18 lis was a term erroneously 
and derogatorily employed by the British 
to label Muslim men of religion whom the ` 


British suspected of being followers of the 
religious. reformist Ibn Abd al-Wahhab (d. 
1792) of Najd, in the Arabian Peninsula, 


‘who had challenged both Ottoman and ` | 


British control of the Arab provinces. lis 
label was detested both in British and 
Ottoman circles because of the political 
` challenge. that Najdis had posed to both 


the Empires. Siddiq Hasan ai to the | 


_ term wahhabi ` 


16) J.O. Voll, “islam as a Special World 


System.” Journal of World History 5 
(1994):213-26; J.L. Abu Lughod, Before 
‘European Hegemony: “e World System 


AD 1250-1350 (New York: Oxford 


University Press, 1989). 


17) E. Simpson and K: Kresse, eds, 
Struggling with History. Islam and 
Cosmopolitanism in the Western Indian 


Ocean {New York: Columbia University A 


Press 8 Hurst, 2008): 24-26. 


18) Siddiq. Hasan Khan, Tanum aha 
Wahhabiyah (Agra: Mufid-i-Aam, 1884). 
Siddiq Hasan Khan (1832-90) 9 being 
used against him not only because of its 
anti-British connotations but because he 


found it too rooted in geography and ` 


culture, a kind of territorialisation and 


` closure that he did not wish to be stifled... 
in. Indeed, like all gentleman scholars of . 
- the Indo-Persianate cosmopolis, Siddiq _ 
Hasan was keen to widen his out-reach 


by plugging into the new imperial and 
maritime networks of the late 19th century. 


But this wider embrace, even if dependent. | 


on: imperial networks, defied the 


| imposition of restrictive regional, penal, 


legal and ethnic categories that 
constituted subject status in-British India. 


- And thus Siddiq Hasan made it clear that 


he viewed himself as a man entrenched 
in the overlapping literary. and cultural 
world that straddled Empires. 


He starts his discussion on the 


Najd Wahhabis by critiquing the fact that 


they had stamped Islamic universalism 


‘with territorial localism. lé territorial 


Signature on Islamic prescriptions was 
objectionable to Siddiq Hasan. Indeed he 


cited the discomfort of the Prophet himself 


to any kind of.hard territorialisation of 
Islam. Citing the hadith attributed to Umar 


“where he says that when Prophet 


Muhammad was giving his blessings to 
Yemen and Sham (Syria) then someone 
said that he should pray for Najd too. He 


_ remained quiet. But'when this request was 


repeated three times he said that via his 


- silence he expressed his disapproval of 


the Najdi way of localizing Islam. He said, 


. “this will only create strife and raise 
` unnecessary issues and will offer an ideal 
` playing field for the Satan [to create strife 


in the Muslim world]”.19: Siddiq. Hasan 
objected to pir and fakir worship, labeling 
those who believed in One God (tawhid ) 
as wahhabis. He said the term wahhabi 
for believers of one God was wrong 


' because it connoted a kind of local 


territorial closure that went against Islamic 
universalism as embodied in tawhid. He 
says, “lose who worship one God object 


` to being called wahabis in the Ibn Abd al- 


Wahhab kind of way not only because of 
his belonging to a different nation and all 


its politics, but because they consider God 
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as the ruler and protector of the whole 
“world and this [universalist] stance is 
blunted if they are said to be followers of 
a territorially rooted Abd al-Wahhab”.20 


19) Ibid.: iss sei bakhere aurr fitnei 
nikelinge aur wahan sei satan kaa seengh 
niklega. 


20) Ibid.: 27: Main kahta hoon kee iss baat 
ko jaanei do kee yeah doosre mulk kee 
baat hai Hindustan kee naheen. Kalam 
ismei hai kee yeah firqah jo ek khuda ko 


manta hai aur sarare jahan ka hakim aur - 


malik hai usko wahabi kehna aur 
Muhammad bin Abdul Wahab kee tarraf 
iss firgah ko mansub karna mahaz ghalat 
hai aur jhooth hai’. 10 S. Alavi / JESHO 
54 (2011) 1-38 He then goes on to give 
his critique of the term ‘wahhabi’ 
emphasizing once more his objections to 


it because of its narrow localized 


connotationsits fixation in various closures 
of geographical space and its inability to 


offer the kind of universalist grid he is 
looking for. lus according to Siddiq Hasan 
in different parts of India its elf the word 


has localized connotations: inthe Deccan - 


anyone against intoxication is wahhabi; in 
Bombay anyone who takes the name of 
Sheikh Qadir is a wahhabi; in Awadh a 


wahhabi is one who does not adhere or ` 


follow any of the new forms of religion; in 
Delhi those who raise objections to grave 
worship are wahhabi; in Badayun those 
who do not follow. the dictates of grave 
keepers are wahhabi. Whereas in Mecca 
a wahhabi is one who follows the people 
of Najd (ahl-i Najd ).21 He concludes that 
the term does not only mean beinganti- 
British. Indeed it has these various 
localized connotations and rootings. 


‘comfort and freedom... 


_ And since these various closures 
of geographical space are unappealing to 


him he argues that it is wrong to label him ` 


a wahhabi. Looking around for connectors 
that enable a movement across empires | 
he gives an interesting twist to the Islamic ` 
notion of the origin of the world from 
Adam. He argues that Adam was actually 
created from.mud (khaak) of different 


colors and different types which was 


picked up from different places. And that 
explains why mankind originating from 
Adam is multiracial (jiasee mitee thee 
vaisee rangat aayee).22 He considered 
Adam the universal reference point—a 
connector via whom people located in 


varied geographical and cultural spaces 
- can be linked. And this linkage becomes 


a continuous refrain in his work with which 


. to connect to the world outside. Unlike 


most Muslim reformists of his time who 
begin the story of Indian Muslims from the 
Prophet, here Muslim history is located in 
the wider fold of world history. A history 
that begins from Adam and then moves 


thorough different imperial assemblages: 


the classical caliphates, the Mongol 
Empire, the Turkish sultanates and the 
Mughal and British Empires in India. 


_ British rule is projected as the best in this 


assemblage because it offered ‘peace, 
. to people of all 
religions. . . . . Hindus and Muslims to 
practice and live their religion as they 
wanted'.23 le idea of connected imperial . 


_ assemblages runs through his text. 


21) Ibid.: 45. 


22) Ibid.: 9. 


23) Ibid.: 12: aman aur asaaish aur azaadi 
hukumat-i-angrezi mein tamam khalaq ko 
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naseeb hui, kisee “hukumat mein naa. 


thee’. Siddiq Hasan Khan ( 1 832-90) 11 le 


Tarjuman also quotes extracts from one | 
of his other books labeled ‘seditious’ by 
. the British—the Hidayat ul Sail. lis book 
is. in the form of question-answers on ` 


Islamic prescriptive norms (prayers, 


fasting etc). But in reply. to a question 
enquiring about who Ibn Abd al-Wahhab 


- was and whether his beliefs were in line 


` with Sunni tenets, ‘Siddiq Hasan is at pains 
` to explain how the Sunnis of Hindustan . 


are different from Najdis as they each 
adhere to different legal schools. le latter 
were followers of the Hanbali school of 


Islamic’ law, whereas in Hindustan the 


Hanafi school prevailed. It is interesting 


that apart from the closures of legal | 
schools, that he uses to draw the 


difference between the Najdi s and himself, 
he also sets them apart because they.do 


not quite fit into the imperial assemblage 
that ground his international contacts. And . 


thus for Siddiq Hasan, “in India ever since 
Islam has come its subjects followed the 
religion of their Kingand thus followed the 
_ Hanafi schools”. According to him “alim, 
-fazil and qazis all came from the Hanafi 


school”. Together they. compiled -the 
Fatawa-i-Alamgiri. Later, Shah Waliullah 
and his grandson Ismail Dehlawi further ` 
developed Hanafi doctrines, purged them — 


of rituals they considered unnecessary. ley 
tailored it tightly around the Quran and the 
Hadith.24 By invoking the Mughal 


Emperor as the patron of. the Fatawa-i- - 
Alamgiri, and alluding to its relevance in. ` ` 


the period of British rule he locates. the 
making of the Indian brand of Hanafi 
jurisprudence in different sets of imperial 
_ frames. nee ji is these qua ETES 


across which his international contacts 
would move in the years to come. He goes 


on to explain that the clerics of the Hanafi ` 


orientation had a wide vision. And their 


. long ambit could not be contained by 


adherence to a single leader like 
Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Wahhab who was ` 
territorially rooted and thus outside the. 
cultural and intellectual conceptual space 
that Muslims had Cranea ou 


j empires. 25 


It is true that Siddiq. Hasani S 


| Tarjuman i is a defense of his position vis- 


avis the. charges of sedition leveled 


` against him by the British administration. 
- But the defense itself is interesting as its . 
very disapproving of non-imperial. 
_ constellations, localizations and territorial ` 


rooting. And very approving of 


“assemblages that can be used to connect 
-to-the world outside. And -of course the . 
_ British Empire with its vast infra-structural 
- sinews was one that Siddiq Hasan 
` considered a particularly useful conduit to 


the world outside. It is noteworthy that he 


_ devotes a whole chapter i in his 


24) Ibid.: 16. 
25) Ibid.: 17. 12 S. Alavi / JESHO 54. 


_ (2011) 1-38 Tarjuman to caution Indian 

. ` princes and nawabs not to break their’ 
-agreements and treaties with thè British. 

- He invokes the Hadith to argue that God 


and the Prophet desired.that for the sake 
of universal peace treaties and 


agreements should not be violated on 
. superficial pretexts.26 And he was even. 


prepared to intervene in the colony of 


Muslim jihadis’ on the North-West frontier 
` and convey to them thatthe taking ofarms 
against the British was un- Islamic. He was 
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disappointed when the Lt. Governor of 
Punjab. did not agree to send his 


messages across to Hazara.27 Siddiq 
Hasan despite the charges of ‘sedition’ . 


and, ‘intrigue’ leveled against him by the 
British Government was steadfast in his 
belief that the British Empire, for all its 


faults, should be allowed to continue to 


function.28 


Cosmopolitanism crafted: al-Ikhtiwa ila 
mas’alah al-istiwa 


Late 19th-century India.was going 
` through a phase of ‘individuation of 
religion’. As Francis Robinson has argued 
it was increasingly left to the individual to 
make self-judgment about legal and 


scriptural maiters. But for people like 


Siddiq. Hasan, who had an eye on the 
.outside world, scriptures were not just for 
individual reform and purification but also 
for knitting together an embracive Muslim 
solidarity based on standardized Muslim 


‘virtuous conduct. lis constituted a form of . 


. cosmopolitanism that had the scriptures 


as its core. But it also incorporated . 
individual commentaries on such texts to . 


widen its inclusive embrace. It used 
-imperial networks of print and 


communication for the widest circulation 


of its literature. | 
le Ottoman world, especially its 


Arab provinces, were reverberating with ` 


similar ideas as modern bureaucrats and 
reformist ulema impacted by Tanzimat 
‘inspired ideas interpreted the scriptures 
_ and called for Islamic solidarity not in the 
` Caliph centric way but by way of the cos- 


26) Ibid.: 32-35. 
27) Ibid.: 91. 


28) He was not the only one of his peer 


«group who was aware of the huge 


potential that lay in the British infra- 
structural sinews. His colleagues locked 
up in the Andaman cellular jail Fadl-i-Haq 
Khairabadi and Jafer lanesri used this 
colonial grid to reach out to the world. See 
S.Alavi, “Travel and the Nation: Maulana 
Jaffer lanesri as a Convict”. In 1857: 
Global Perspectives. In Mutiny at the 
Margins Series, vol. 3, eds M. Carter and 
C. Bates (New Delhi: Sage, forthcoming 
20111; J. Malik, “Letters, prison sketches : 
& autobiographical literature: the case of. 
Fadi-i-Haq Khairabadi in the Andaman 
Penal colony’. Indian Economic and 
Social History Review, 43.1 (2006); S. 


- - Alavi, “Jihadi Muslims 8 Hindu Sepoys: 


Re-Writing the 1857 Narrative.” Biblio XII. ~ 


_3-4(2007). Siddiq Hasan Khan (1832-90) 


13 mopolitan profile of the old empire and 
the aspiration it embodied for 
‘modernization’.29 And thus Muslim 
reformists and modernists spread across 
the British and Ottoman worlds shared the ` 
urge to use the scriptures to legitimate the 
idea of an universalist Muslim public 
conduct based on reason and rationality 
that would weld the community. However, 
Muslim reformists were not united. !e most 
prominent dissensions were around the 


“issue of the legal schools of jurisprudence. 


And thus the thrust of much of Siddiq 
Hasan's commentariés.on jurisprudence 


was to highlight their points of consensus 


and bring them to a common meeting | 
grourd. He hoped to engineer his brand 
of cosmopolitanism within this carefully 
crafted consensual space. 


in 1869 he wrote an important 
book called in Arabic al-Ikhtiwa ila mas'ala 
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'al-istiwa (Progress on the Issue of 
Equality) that was published from 
Lucknow. lis text revealed his effort to 
` carve out a consensual space within the 
community. Here, he highlighted the basic 
points of agreements between the four 


_ “legal schools of Sunni Muslim thought, the 


` ‘Hanafis, Malikis, -ShafiAUSbis and 
Hanbalis: 30 He argued that these schools 
differ from each other on more than 300 
issues: But there are also some issues 
based on Tradition (Hadith or the sayings 
of the Prophet) on which they come 
‘together. He used the Hadith to highlight 
the consensual points of agreement 
between them.31 !eir overlaps, he said, 


constitute a unique consensual religion — 
called the ‘Muhadisin’. He wrote the al: ` 


ikhtiwa as a book of the ‘Muhadisin’. le 
book's legitimating core is. the scriptures. 


For instance, they are used to highlight ` 


the consensus on the idea of.a single God. 
‘le opening chapter. describes i in detail the 


-Quranic verses that establish the 
‘singularity. of God in 


(wahdaniyya). le second chapter moves 
to the Hadith texts and selects for analysis 
points that emphasize the notion of one 
God -who resides in heaven. fe 

subsequent chapter re-confirms. the idea 
via the teachings of learned people many 
of whom established the legal schools of 
jurisprudence: ‘Abu: Hanifa,.:Malik, al- 


a ShafiAÜSPi, etc. He builds a similar - 


consensus on the issue of the supremacy 
of. one God. And once again ‘this is 


29) A. Hourani, Arabic “oughtin the Liberal ` 


Age, 1798-1939 (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1963): 105; David D. 
i Commins, Islamic Reform: law ang 


heaven 


Social Change in late Ottoman Syria (New 
York: Oxford University Press; 1990): 18. 


: 30) Sayyid Siddiq Hasan, al-Ikhtiwa ila 


mas'ala al-istiwa (Lucknow: .Matba 
Gulshan- i- Awadh, 1869). 


31) Ibid.: Introduction..14 S. Alavi/JESHO 
54-(2011) 1-38 legitimated via the 
scriptures and the sayings of the Islamic 


_legists. He usesthese points of unanimity 


legitimated by the Koran, Hadith, and the 
Prophet's companions to bring the umma 
together. le book details thesepoints of 


agreement and uses them as referents of 


Muslim unity. It concludes with the author’s 


Wish that ‘young boys and girls read the 


book so that they can become active in 
the forging of this unified umma’:32 Siddiq 
Hasan meant to make the al-/khtiwa a text 


— that would forge global unity across the 


varied Empires that framed Muslim lives. 
And thus it was originally written in Arabic 


in 1868 with the title of a/-Intigad al-rajih fi 


sharh al-l AUSPtigad al-Sahih] It was a 
super-commentary on a work by Shah 
Waliullah al-Dihlawi. le following year it 
was translated into aray as the al- 
Ikhtiwa.33 ` | 


| His ee standardize 


“norms of Muslim virtuous conduct as a 


form of cosmopolitanism deeply rooted in 


“scriptures: le Quran and the Hadith is the 


template around which universalist norms 


-of deportment, discipline and notions of 


morality are forged. le consensual space 
created within the community becomes 
the: site where this particularistic 


`— cosmopolitanism develops and knits-the 
` community together. In 1883 he published 


from his own printing press in Bhopal a 
series of texts on etiquette, morality and 
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body discipline and deportment. lese 
ranged from universal prescriptions on 


hygiene and well being, to rituals about — 
performing prayers (namaz), pilgrimage, | 


marriage and the proper code for social 
relations between men and women. His 
1883 publication from.Bhopal called Fath 
al-mughith bi-figh al-hadith was a case in 
point. As with many of his other books this 
too was originally written in Arabic for a 
global audience. | 


It was simultaneously translated 
into Urdu to connect with the readers in 


Hindustan. Here he uses the Hadith or. 


Tradition to lay out the standardized 
prescriptive norms on proper religious 
conduct, matters of purity and`pollution, 
dietary regimes, hygiene and well being. 
He argues that following these norms 
across cultures and geographical spaces 
not only helps create substantive Islamic 
networks but also earns one the blessings 
of God. He quotes different Hadith to lay 
out universalist norms for pollution 
(najasa), | 

32) Ibid.: 1-24. 


33) Several of Siddiq Hasan's publications 
are difficult to find, particularly in the West. 

Even the British Library, for example, does 
not hold actual copies of some of the 
works mentioned in this article. le BL does, 

however, have these texts on microfilm in 
‘BL, Foreign Dept. Secret-1, R/1/1/40 
(1886). Siddiq Hasan Khan (1832-90) 15 
purgatory (qaza-e-hajat), social regime for 
menstrual cycle, ablution regime and 
basic body hygiene (mashtabhat-i-vuzu), 

the correct way to drink water and bathe ( 
ghusl ).34 lese deportment prescriptions 
are followed by detailed norms about 
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prayer rrituals (namaz) both the private and 


the public prayers (like the Friday and 


the Eid prayers and the one for the dead— 
namaz-e-janaza).35 And lastiy there are 


_strict prescriptive regimes laid out for 
‘social issues like charity (zakat), healing 


directives (bayan-i-ilaj ), divorce norms, 
interest on loans (sood ) etc.36 
Significantly, the book on deportment and 


_ discipline also includes loyalty to the King 
(/ta’t--Badshah) as part of its universal 


prescriptions.37 .Underlining once. more 
that men like Siddiq Hasan were | 
embedded in the imperial ethos and 
envisioned moving across unpre 
networks. | | 


le Indo-Persian cosmopoli: te 
networks and the dissemination of the 
ni union literature ` 


 Siddiq Hasan was proud of his 
traditional education as it had made him 
proficient in Arabic, Persian and Urdu. lis 
not only made him a gentleman in the 
Indo-Persian style, but it enabled him to 
tap into the Arabophone Ottoman world 
too.-He was also lucky. to have-been 
intellectually groomed in a'region of inner 
Hindustan that had a long history of 
interaction via traders, scholars and 
scribes with the West Asian and Central 


. Asian worlds.38 Both Tonk, where he 


spent his youth, and Bhopal where he 
became the Nawab consort: had 
traditicnally offered patronage to scholars, 
34) Siddiq Hasan Khan, Fath al-mughith 
bi-figh al-hadith (Bhopal: Matba-i- 
Shahjahani Press, 1883): 5-13. ` 


35) /bid.: 10-17. 


36) Ibid.: 27-37... 
37) Ibid.: A7... 
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38) For Hindustan and its trade links with | 


Central Asia in the eariy modern period 
see J.J. Gommans, | “e Rise of the Indo- 


Afghan Empire, c.1710-1780 (Leiden: - 


Brill, 1995): 15-43. For scholarly links with 
lran and Central Asia see M. Alam and S. 
` Subrahmanyam, /rido-Persian Travels in 
the Age of Discoveries, 1400-1800 
“(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
.2007):1-44. For scholarly and alas 
` links with Yemen and Cairo see E. Ho, ‘ 
` Graves of Tarim. Genealogy and Mobility 
across the Indian Ocean (California: 


California University Press, 2006); M... 


‘Cooke and B. Lawrence, Muslim 


Networks. From Haj to ‘Hip Hop (North . 


Carolina: University of North Carolina 


Press, 2005); S.:Reichmuth, “e Worid-of 


Murtada Al-Zabidi (1732-91). Life, 
Networks and Writings (Portland: David 
`. Brown Book Company, 2009). 16 S. Alavi 


4 JESHO 54 (2011) 1-38 sctibes and . 


merchants. from. both within and outside 


India... Tonk in.particular, under its ` 


- legendary warrior Nawab Amir Khan 


_ (1780-1818), emerged as one of the last í 
pockets of Muslim: resistance to ene 7 


expansion. 
= It is no surprise ‘that Muslim 


| Scholar political activists like Sayyid . 
Ahmad Shahid, whom Siddiq Hasan’s . 


father accompanied to ‘the North West 
` frontier, had served the state and made it 


_ the hub of their intellectual etworks, which - 


: stretched across the Indian Ocean to 
Yemen, Mecca, Cairo and overland.to 
Central Asia: and Afghanistan. And 


Bhopal's contacts with the Yemeni. 


scholars of religion also had a long 
history.39 Indeed, this old Indo-Persian 


cosmopolis that groomed gentlemen 


Scholer like Siddiq Hasan and eonnecied 


them to the intellectual currents across the 
Indian Ocean wasa significant legacy. In 
the high period of imperialism it became 
the launching pad to expand individual 


_ outreach into’ the wider imperial and 
`` maritime world ‘of thé late 19th century.40 


Siddia Hasan used both his Indo- 
Persian gentlemanly legacy.as well as his 
agents to straddle British networks at 


` home and imperial crossroads abroad so 


as to market his books and ideas on 


Muslim cosmopolitanism. He milked the 
_ older Muslim networks of traders, scholars 


and activists between Empires which now 


dovetailed into the new imperial networks 


of print and speedy communication. He 
himself did not travel much, but he had a 
vast network of agents not only across 
India, but also in'the Ottoman world and 
beyond: Istanbul, Syria, and'Cairo to the 
West, and Burma and Acheh to the East. 


ley. worked along imperial highways of 


print and communication and exploited 
imperial fauit-lines between Empires to get 


_ his books printed and cistributed. !ey also 
used Bhopal's old connections with the 
Middle Eastern scholarly families like the 


Alusis` of. Baghdad and the Zayn al- 
AUSbAbidin of Yemen. And they tapped 
the longstanding contacts Tonk had with 
the Muslim Sepoys of the British army as 


well as the kingdom’s links with the radical 


maulvis on.the North-West frontier. le 
Indo-Persianate tradition of pilgrim-trader 
networks from Bhopal - ‘and inner 
Hindustan to the Hijaz gota new lease of 


life. as both. printed books as well as 
‘political rebels moved across them. le new 


mpa and maritime. . Ea 
Continued ORENA Litige 
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“EVOLUTION OF CIVIL 
SERVICES SYSTEM IN ` 
INDIA: A BOARD SURVEY 







E - Mohd. Reyaz Ahmad* 


i Introduction: 


The civil service sistem: IS the ` 


backbone of the administrative machinery 
of:the Indian nation. India, which is a 
Union of States, has a democratic system. 
The political system the country, is 
pluralistic :having. three tier. of 


administration, namely, central, provincial, . 


domestic product. Inflation has been a 
constant problem for the country.. On an 


* CSSEIP,; Babasaheb Bhimrao Ambedkar 


Central University, Lucknow ` 


average, the rate of inflation has been 


about 10% per annum. The country's 
balance of trade and balance.of payments 
have. always remained in ‘negative. On 
the perennial features of the economic 
management. of the country. has been its 


.. deficient financing.. 


Historically the country hada great 
past. The ancient Indian State was. 
prosperous where art and music greatly 
thrived: The niedieval period' of the 
country belonged mainly to the Moghals 
who introduced a number of administrative 
measures, including a land revenue tax 


collection system, local manufacturing of 


industrial goods, and exports of arts and 
crafts to other nation states. The decline 
of the Moghal era saw the rise of the East 


India Company i in the 16" Century, which 


ruled the country for more than 150 years. 
The British government took over the 
reigns of the country frorn the East India 
Company. ‘During its about 200 year rule 
it created an Indian State, introduced an 
education system, laid down foundations 
of very strong. administrative and 
bureaucratic ` structure, and 
interconnected the various parts of its 
administration through a vast network of 
road and rail transport. in 1947 the 
country gained its independence. In 1950 ` 
the Planning ‘Commission was set up-to 
initiate a system of economic planning and 
the First Five year Plan was launched in 
1951. 
— . Today India is a country of over 
1000 million people. ‘Though its rate of 


. growth has touched a march of 9.7% in 


2000- 2001, the average râte of growth 


` has been about 5% per annum during the 


last 58 years of its independence i.e. . 
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1947-2005. Thè rate of ‘growth of” 


population has, however, been about 2% 
_per annum, leaving only 1% as the’ net 
rate of growth per annum for the country. 
The ‘standards of living enjoyed by the 


masses are significantly lower as . 
compared to many countries in Asia as - 


elsewhere on the globe. Unquestionably 
the country faces a daunting task of lifting 
itself above the barriers to its growth, and 
assuring its people a quality of life of which 
they could be proud. The country also 
has to free itself of its past where it used 


to only look inwards. The main challenge’ 
before it is to integrate itself with the rest 


of the world and achieve the global 
benchmarks of the levels of efficiency. 
Purpose of this study: 


The purpose of this paper is tò 


discuss the development of the civil 
service, delineate on its internal labour 
market, and analyse ` its 
representativeness. The issues such as 


the politician of the civil service, the. 


perception of the civil servants about 
themselves; and the views that different 
sections of society have about them, are 


also discussed ir the paper. The paper — 


outlines the various measures introduced 
for reforming the civil service in India and 
the extent of their diffusion. Finally, i in the 
concluding section, the paper sums up the 
Salient features pertaining to the various 
issues discussed about the civil service, 
and suggests a scheme for the revamp 


of the Indian civil service. While the paper ` 


in general refers to the Indian Civil Service 


system, it specifically centers around the i 
Indian Administrative Service (IAS) which’ 


acts as the hub. of the administrative 


_ RES of the country. 


Analysis of this Study: 
There is no account of the 
organization of the civil service pertaining - 


_to the ancient Indian State (200 BC — 1000 


AD). However, in the Mauryan period (313 
BC), Vishnugupta (also called Kautilya) 
authored the treatise Arthashstra. . 
Kautilya laid down the qualifications of the 
civil servants for appointment to the Court. 
He described the views of various experts. 
on this issue. In his view, loyalty and 
sincerity were to be the two main 
qualifications in a person to be appointed 
as a civil servant. Kautilya alaos 


. suggested some checks and balances on 
_.the appointment of civil servants. He 


prescribed a clearance by the vigilance. 
department of the state for the 
appointment of civil servants. He 
recommended a continuous watch on the 
functioning of civil service, and a briefing 
to the king on the performance of the civil 
servants on a regular basis. Kautilya 
talked of the various heads of the different 
branches of the civil service. The 


` superintendent of trade (Panyadhyaksha) 


was to head the commercial service, 
including internal and external trade, and 
in that capacity was expected to organize 


` an array of functionaries engaged in such 


service. The superintendent of agriculture 
(Sitadhyaksha) was the head of the 
department of agriculture, in which 
capacity he had.to look after the state 
farms, government lands, and regulation 
of the lands belonging to individuals. His 


- primary job was that.of formulating the 


agriculture policy and ensuring its 
implementation. The superintendent of 


‘chariots (Rathadhyaksha) was the head - 


of the defence department: Besides 
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ensuring the security of the people from 
foreign aggression and preserving the 
safety of the borders, ne was responsible 
for the matters related to defence 
production, which invariably had to take 
place in the defence factories owned by 
` the state. He had to deal with the matters 
_relating to the army and appointments of 
the heads of the defence factories. The 
superintendent of mines 
(Swaranadhyaksha) was head of the 
department of mines, dealing with the 


mining of various minerals such as gold, . 


cooper, iron, diamonds, etc. Among other 
things, he had to appoint efficient mining 
engineers on the basis of a test which 
would invariably help an examination of 
their knowledge about the inner and upper 
crusts of the earth. The superintendent 
of forests (Vanyadhyaksha) was head of 
the department of. forestry. He had to 


ensure the protection and conservation of — 


forests and be in charge of the formulation 
of policies concerning the growth of 
forests. The superintendent of weights 
(Bharadhyaksha) was head of the weights 
and measures department. . He was 
assisted by trained inspectors who were 
responsible for conducting surprise 
checks to ensure. the correctness of the 
various weights and measures. He was 
also competent to prescribe punishments 
to errant not complying with the state 
` provisions of transacting the business with 
- specific kinds of weights and measures. 
The superintendent of textiles 
(Sutradhyaksha,; was responsible for 

formulating the textile policy of the state, 
-© running of the textile factories, and 
` providing employment to socially 
discarded people and those living in abject 


a 
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poverty. The superintendent of audit 
(Lokadhyaksha) was the chief ofthe audit. 


- He had a cadre of officials supporting him 


in the task of auditing the state accounts: 
and examining the state budgets. 

` Kautilya laid down a code of 
conduct for the civil servants which 
prescribed swift promotions for efficient 


‘and effective officials, and severe 


punishment for those who were corrupt. 
The severest punishment suggested by 
Kautilya was beheading such corrupt civil 
servants. Kautilya talked of the 
responsiveness ofthe civil servants since 
he believed in the view that the power of 
the state came from its subjects. — 

_ During the medieval. period (1000- 
1600 AD), Akbar founded and nurtured the 
civil service. During his period, he initiated 
land reforms and established the land 
revenue system, which later became -a 
major constituent of the Indian taxation 


“system. His.civil service had welfare and 


a regulatory-orientation. 
The East India Company had a 


` civil service responsibie for carrying out 


commercial functions. They were far 
away from the common people, as they 
never tried to mix with and impress upon 
them that they had been there to bring 


about a transformation in the Indian 


society. The British civil sèrvice came on 
the Incian scene after the takeover ofthe ` 
East India Company in 1860s. Initially the 
British civil service was a part of a police 
state, where its major task was that of 
carrying out law and order functions. it was 
disjointed as the different provinces had 
different civil services. There was-no code 
of conduct developed by any of the British- 
India provinces. The functionaries of the 
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different provinces were free to appoint 
people of their choice. Officials were 
handpicked both from the army and non- 
army fields. Their pay and allowances 
were subject to the discretion of the 


government. However, these used to be 


very high by the standards prevailing then. 

> The term civil service is an Indian 
contribution to the discipline: of-public 
administration. To distinguish: the 
government officials from the army 
- Officials, the term civil service was used 
by the British government in -undivided 


Punjab in the later part of the 18" Century. ` 


The British government set up the 


— Indian Civil Service in 1911, primarily with ` 
the objective of strengthening the British: 
administration in the UK. However, it ` 


could not succeed in that, but very usefully 
retained the -idea for strengthening the 


administration of its colonial base in India. 
. ‘Initially the recruitment to the Indian Civil | 


Service was confined only to the 
Britishers. The minimum age.of entry was 
‘kept at 19-years and the maximum age 
was prescribed as 21 years. The 
language of examination was English. 
The only centre for. conducting the 
examination was London. However, due 
to pressures and demands raised by the 
Indian National Congress in 1921, Indians 
- were. allowed to take the examination. In 
1922 one Indian passed the Indian Civil 
Service Examination. Later, on the basis 
of the recommendations of the Aitchison 
‘Committee, the minimum and maximum 
_ ages were increased from 19 and 21 years 
to 20. and 22 years respectively. The 
candidates ‘were allowed to take the 
- éxamination both'at London and India. A 
ratio of 50:50 was decided for the -British 


and the Indian people for intake in the 
Indian Civil Service. In 1935 the British’ 


_ government decided to establish interim 


rule in the various provinces of India, 
which resulted in an exodus of the British 
subjects as civil servants and, as a result, 
the number of Indian subjects in the Indian 
Civil Service increased tremendously. 
Though initially the Britisn government set 
up only the Indian Civil Service, later on 


they added a statutory civil service and 


central civil services. Ir the course of time 


- the statutory civil service.was weeded out 


and there remained on the scene only the 


‘remaining two services, namely, the Indian 


civil service and the central civil services. 


. At the time of independence, besides the 


Indian Civil Services there were nine 
central civil services in the country. 
“The independence of the country 


-posed new challenges to the civil servants. 


They were no more expected to perform 


“the role of a police state. The welfare of 
— the: Indian subjects was viewed as the 
` central task to be performed by the Indian 


state, and hence they were to be an 
instrument of carrying out welfare 
functions which, ameng other things,- 


included the-settlement of refugees and 


providing minimum conditions for their day 
to day living, safeguarding the national 
borders from-external aggression, and 
promoting conditions responsible for 


| piema peace. 


The civil service. system in post- 


independent india was reorganized. At 


the central level, the civil services included 
the All-India services, such'as the Indian 


_ Administrative Service, the Indian Foreign 
. Service, and the Indian Police Service, 
and the central services.. ‘The central 
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services are grouped into four categories 
in order of their importance, namely, 
Group A, B, C and D services. The union 
territories were tc be served by both the 
All-India. and the central services. The 
various provinces of the country had to 
have their own civil services. 

The onset of economic planning 
in India in 1951, with the launch of its First 
Five-Year Plan enjoined on the Indian Civil 
Services the role of development 
administration. In this new mould, they 
were expected -to participate in the 
administration of public enterprises, 
regulation of the private sector, 
formulation of socio-economic and 
political policies, elimination of poverty, 
development of rural areas, combating 
inflation, effective monetary management, 
reduction of gender gap, elimination of 


_ social inequity, etc. During the early 1980s 


the Indian State had its first experience 
with the severe resource cruch, which 
deepened by the end of the 1980s. This 
led to the emergence of a new economic 
policy in 1991, which saw a rollback of 
the state in economic activities both at the 
macro and micro levels, meaning thereby 
formulation of such macro economic 
policies which spurred a favourable 
environment jor private sector 
participation, and reforms at the macro- 
level leading to che contraction of the 
public enterprise system, and.the 


- existence of only healthy public sector 


r 


- units. 


In other words, the 1990s foresee 
for the state a facilitator’s role. Thus, the 
civil service in the 1990s and beyond 
would have to don this new role for itself, 
which.means the Indian Administrative 


Service, the Indian Foreign Service, and 
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the Indian Police Service, as the three All- 


- India services, and 29 other central 


services in the country, will have to have 
a new orientation. -The provincial civil 
services will have to follow suit. 
Conclusive Remarks: 

To sump up the above discussion, 
it is clear that in ancient India, the civil 
servants acted as personal servants of the 
rulers, in the medieval age, they became 
state servants as they were in the state 
employment, and in British-India the civil 
servants acquired the complexion of 
public servants. During this period, the © 
civil service also became a protected 


service, as in 1861 the first Indian Civil 


Service Act in Indian was passed which 
gave many privileges to the then civil 
servants, including their recruitment, 


promotion, termination, pension, payment 


of salaries, etc. The ethos of the civil 
service in independent-India changed 
from welfare orientation in the late 1940s 
to development-oriented during the 1960s 
and 1980s, and finally to the facilitator's 
role in the 1990s, as dictated by the | 
environmental challenges, collective 
choice mechanisms reflected in the 


.manifestos issued by the various political 


parties during the 1996 General Elections, 
and the challenge of meeting the 
democratic needs of the teeming millions. 
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same party's. government issued ‘The 


Securitisation and Reconstruction of 


financial Assets and Enforcement of 


Security Interest Ordinance, 2002’, ` 


conferring draconian powers to bank 


managers to take possession and sell the .. 


properties mortgaged with them by 
genuine borrowers. Parliament confirmed 


the Ordinance without debate, thereby 
` medium: 


depriving . small and: 
| entrepreneurs their basic right and 


livelihood in the most arbitrary and 


autocratic manner. 

Because. the views and inputs of civil 
society are not taken into consideration, 
there are several impractical Central and 


State laws that are sources of corruption 


and black money. In the reckoning of 
politicians, civir society: undermines 


parliamentary democracy. On ‘the > 
contrary, it is the politicians who are’ 
- ‘undermining parliamentary: democracy 
through feudal and dynastic political | 


outfits. Indeed, they are ind namei large- 


Oxford. | 


5. Richard P. Taub, Bureaucrats Under 


. Stress: Administrators and 
Administration in`an indian State 
: (Berkeley, 1969), 10-12. ~ 


6. R.D. Macleod, Impressions of an 
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scale electoral corruption and thuggery. 
Certain | parties are.calling the shots. They 
sanction., Our 


institutions/instruments of governance, 


has nothing for. pa or ‘political 


parties’. 

The charge that civil society activists are 
seeking to replace Perliament does not 
hold water. In the context of the Jan Lokpal 
Bill, civil society activists are seeking to 


| are dominating over governments without . 
any constitutional 
Constitution, which has provision for all 


shape the draft, mobilise opinion on the ` 


content, and hold elected representatives 


accountable to such opinion. The common 
. people are better informed and closely 
_involved than ever before. But the actual | 


task of énacting the law still rests with 


MPs. The debates within Parliament are 


1 


likely to be closely scrutinised by citizens. ` 


- This is a process that is essential for the 


growth of democracy. Politicians and the 


government only expose their. 
` authoritarian streak by trying to discredit 
. such participatory processes. Q 


(Courtesy: The Statesman) 
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Freedom From Crime in 
The Heartland : 


The BSP government in Uttar Pradesh 
has completed four years of its 
installation in office. Mayawati, in her 
new incarnation as chief minister for the 
fourth time, appears to be a 
transformed person. This is certainly 
due to her changed political strategy 
and the strong hold she now has on 
both party and government. Although 
bureaucrats of her inner circle are 
officers of proven integrity and loyal to 
the chief minister, law and order still 


_ leaves a lot to be desired. . 


_So far transfers, suspensions, 
_ termination of service and forced leave 


to policemen and officers have marked 
Mayawati's term. Sensational as these 
marching orders are, they are no 
remedy for the chronic malaise that ails 
the police. Three cases, reported in the. 
press, illustrate how a wrong diagnosis 
can lead to faulty redress. A passenger 


-bus was waylaid and looted by 


miscreants in Barabanki district at a 
place far removed from the police 
station and district headquarters. The 
constable to the District superintendent 
of police incurred the wrath of the chief 


“minister. “No doubt it was a heinous 
‘crime, but the police ought to have been 
{| punished for not tracking the criminals 


rather than for the crime itself. Similarly, 
somewhere in Sarawasti Range near 
Gonda, a Hindu girl eloped with a 
Muslim boy of the same village. This 


DI 


sparked violence, foot and arson of the houses and property of members of the boy’s 

community. Here, too, everybody from constables to the DIG were blamed and awarded 

varying degrees of punishment, while the real cause of the problem - lack of manpower 
and riot-fighting equipment - remained unaddressed. > a 


The two cases reflect the social tensions of a society marked by caste, communal and 
employment-related tensions. They require remedial exercises at the societal level 
_and not an administrative clamping-down on those who maintain law and order. In a 
third case, an MLA of the ruling party known for his muscle power, in a fit of road rage, 
insulted, humiliated and beat up a Police inspector in a busy market in Lucknow. The 
MLA tore the shirt of the inspector, snatched his driving licence; revolver and some 
papers. He was threatened with suspension from service and other dire consequences. 
His crime? Asking the MLA to clear the road blockade. When the inspector wanted to 
get a case registered against the. MLA at Hazratganj police station, the 
SeniorSuperintendent of police, Lucknow, appeared on the scene. instead of taking 
the MLA to task, he cajoled, pressured and finally forced the inspector not to pursue 

“the matter further. The SSP did not enhance his authority or the prestige of the police 
` force although he may have earned some brownie points from his political bosses. 


-The state has of late suffered a great deal because of a succession of weak, biased 
and inept coalition governments. After a long time it has got a single-party government 
with a strong leadership. Instead of weakening and demoralising the state police, we 
hope that a strong and able police force would emerge under a strong political 
dispensation. That would certainly improve the social order, strengthen the democratic 
institutions, change the image of the state and help create the peaceful and — 
: Uttar Pradesh that Mayawati envisages. ` 


This is suggested that the staté police chief and the chief minister periodically invite 
retired director generals of police of state and take their advice and suggestions 
earnestly. Often retired police officers at the lower level with experience of investigation 
and riot control have useful insights into police working. Their expertise should be 
used to help fight crime. Such coordination, if established, will cost the state government 
nothing but will certainly go a long way in energising it administratively. — 


The other main challenge before the government which needs immediate attention is 
` to rein in rowdy political elements. Instead of providing them with security and other 
benefits at the cost of the state, they should be shown their proper place. Leaders of 
High moral standing in the state have, of late, become too intimidated by the local 
mafia to assert themselves jiss Itis high time that they came out of their present 
hibernation. D | 
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Abstract 


The essay highlights the role of 
one individual, Nawab Siddiq Hasan Khan 
(1832-90), in writing the cultural and 
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intellectual history of imperialisms. It 
brings his biography, journeys and 
intellectual forays together to show how ` 
he used the temporal moment of the mid 


19th century ‘age of revolts’, and the 


spatial connectivity offered by British and 
Ottoman imperialisms and re-configured 
them to his own particular interests. 
Locating Siddiq Hasan in the connected 
histories of the British and Ottoman 
Empires, it views his in-house 
cosmopolitanism as a form of public 
conduct that was shaped by Islamic 
learning that cultivated urbane civility as 
Muslim universalist virtuous conduct. !is 
was a form of cosmopolitanism enabled 


‘by imperial networks, informed by pre- 


colonial webs of interaction between India 
and West Asia, and deeply rooted in the 
scriptures. 

The Argument 


This essay highlights the role of 
the individual actor in writing the cultural 
and intellectual history of imperialisms. It 
looks at the life of an Indian Muslim 
subject, Siddiq Hasan Khan (1832-90), 
who was accused by the British of 
producing ‘seditious’ literature and inciting _ 


jihad against their rule. It brings his 
_ biography, journeys and intellectual forays 


together to show how he used the 
challenges and opportunities of 19 th- 
century imperialisms and re-configured 
them to his own particular interests. le new 


` imperial and maritime world firmed up the 
. earlier intellectual contacts between - 
. Hindustan and West Asia and expanded 


his long distance reach. 


© Note in previous issue this article, due to technical reason, mixed up main paragraphs 
with references, we reproduce the corrected form with apology to writer and also 


to readers. Ed. 
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. However, straddling Empires as a 
British Indian subject was also restrictive. 
Thus while he built on Muslim intellectual 
and trading networks that had traditionally 
connected his place of residence— 
Bhopal, an independent princely state in 
Central India—to the world outside, his 
international forays were more directed 
towards uniting the umma (Ar., “the 


` community of Muslims’) so as to break out ` 
of the closures of territory and identity. In 
- . this sense Siddiq Hasan's trans- 


nationalism became a response to the 
‘official nationalism’ of Empires that were 


hardening borders and identities in the 
high period of imperialism.1 It was `. 
`constructed as a form of cosmopolitanism 


that manifested itself as virtuous Muslim 


pubic conduct based on the Islamic. 


tradition of consensus..While it remained 


_ rooted in the scriptures it was physically 


embedded in imperial networks. It hoped 


- to unite the. Muslims globally through its 
` ` conceptualization of space as a spiritual 
= and civilizational discursive frame that ` 


- transcended territory. 


Siddiq Hasan used tö his 


advantage the ‘imperial moment’ of the 


` post mutiny decades (1860s-80s)thathas _ 


_ been called the period of ‘secondary 

. revolts'.2 In this period both the British and 

the Ottoman Empires showed exceptional 

concern for the Muslim subject even if for 
different reasons.3 


The late 19th century imperial 
moment’ was marked by Britain's 
_ aggressive imperialism that made it ~ 
conquer new lands and lay out new |_| 
transport, print. -and 
` communication networks that linked it to 


consular, 
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the Ottoman world. But this. connect, 
especially after the Russo-Turkish war 
(1876), aimed at pushing the Ottomans 
out of the European global club—a place 


| ‘they had occupied since the time of the 


Crimean war (1856). It produced the 


= Gladstone-style racial and religious. 


profiling of the Muslims, and a clampdown 
on men. of religion especially after the 
1857 mutiny-rebellion in India. : 

. British imperialism was matched 
by a similar modernization of roads, 
railways, and the print and communication 
revolution in the Ottoman Empire. There . 


‘were. other parallels as well. le 1860s 


revolt in the Balkans threatened Istanbul: 
as much as 1857 had he des the. 


| British i in India. 


But the two Empires had a 
mismatched political and economic | 


. innings. 


Istanbul in the late 1870s was 


, going through its worst political and 


financial crisis. This was reflected in the 
loss of territory to Britain, Russia and 
France, opposition to the Tanzimat and 
the constitutionalist and Islamic modernist 
reform ferment it.generated in its Arab 


_provinces. In response, the beleaguered . 


Empire piloted the idea of Islamic solidarity 
based not only on traditional religious and 
ethnic principles but on Tanzimat-inspired 
notions of equity, justice, rule of law and 
constitutional ideas of protecting minority 
rights this kind of Islamic solidarity or pan- 
Islam marked the modernization and 
centralization of Sultan Abd al-Hamid (r. 
1876-1909) who.also nurtured aspirations 
for global leadership of the Muslim world.4 
Crowds and Empires: Afro-Asian Riots 


_and European Expansion, 1857-1882." 


Comparative Studies in Society and 


History 31.1 (1989): 2. 

À  Thus the late 19th-century 
. ‘imperial moment’ made Muslim subjects 
critical to both Empires-albeit for different 
reasons. In the Hamidian era the Ottoman 
Empire offered a welcome umbrella to 
Muslims globally. It paved the way for men 
like Siddiq Hasan, enabling them to 
connect to the modernist reformist 
ferment in the Ottoman world. !ey used 


both the imperial and the older networks . 


of communication, and invoked the 
Islamic tradition of consensus (Ar. 
jimaAUSP) to unite the Muslims against 
an ascendant Europe. As they straddled 
Empires they crafted a public space that 


was conceptualized in civilizational terms, ` 


and which manifested itself as 
» standardized Muslim virtuous conduct. 


This was a form of cosmopolitanism that ` 


they hoped would override territory and 
unite the Muslims across Empires. 
Biography 

In 1887 the Education Society 
Steam Press at Byculla in Bombay printed 
a 51 pages long pamphiet in defense of 


Siddiq Hasan Khan. This was an appeal. 
from his supporters to the Viceroy of India,. 


Lord Dufferin, and Sir Lepet Henry Griffin, 
the British Resident in Bhopal, urging 
them to drop the charges of corruption, 
exhortations to jihad and publication of 
‘seditious’ literature that he had been 
charged with. They wanted the 
government to understand his 
publications in their ‘proper’ context. !e 
pamphlet underlined Siddiq Hasan's 
. Status as exceptional as he was both a 


[5 | 


loyal subject and a man embedded in the 
literary culture of the Islamic world that 
extended beyond British India.5 Who was 
Siddiq Hasan and what constituted the 
larger world he traversed? He was born 


in 1832 in the house of his maternal . 


grandfather in Bareli. He was reared in a 
modest but distinguished family of 
scholars trained in the Indo-Persian 
gentlemanly style. His elder brother was 
a scholar-poet and his father, Sayyid 
Awlad Hasan, a religious scholar who was 


` also a strong supporter of Sayyid Ahmad 


Shahid of Rae Bareli. 


It was a significant intellectual 
lineage as Sayyid Anmad had famously 
marched to the North Western frontier of 
British India to fight the Sikhs and the 
English and Awlad Hasan had 
accompanied him.6 Siddiq Hasan was 


only five years old when his father died. It 


was with the help of his late father’s friends 
that he studied Arabic grammar, 
jurisprudence, logic, philosophy and 
theology at Farukhabad, Kanpur and 
Delhi. In order financially to assist his 
mother, he moved to Bhopal in 1854 to 
look for work there. Siddiq Hasan arrived . 
penniless, but he was eventually 
employed by Sayyid Jamal-al. Din Khan, 
the Prime Minister of Bhopal, as his 
personal bodyguard, but he was soon 
dismissed because of his alleged 
involvement in religious debates of an 
‘inflammatory nature’. Soon after he found 
employment with the Nawab of Tonk and 


lived there with the relatives of Sayyid 


Ahmad Shahid. After eight months in Tonk 
Siddiq Hasan was invited to return to 
Bhopal by the Prime Minister, and 
commissioned to write the history of 
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w Bhopal.7 He soon won the favour of the 


Begum (the widowed ruler) of Bhopal and 
` rose first to become the mir munshi (Chief 


Scribe) and later the Nawab-consort with 


the titles of Mir Dabir (Chief Secretary) and 


Khan conferred upon him. Thus he. 


established himself in the city not through 


his work, but also via his marriages, first: 
to the daughter of the Prime Minister and ` 
then to the widowed ruler herself, Begum ` 


Shah Jahan (1838-1901). 
in the.city Siddiq Hasan was a 


typical Indo-Persian style gentleman: a- 


_ multilingual litterateur with wide 


international connections. He soon earned . 
the reputation of a scripturalist reformer 


and: supporter of the Ahl-i Hadith 
. movement. He traced his intellectual 
genealogy to the Delhi Naqshbandi Sufi, 


Shah Waliullah (d. 1762), whose legacy | 
guided him throughout his-life: integrating :. 


- the Koran into people's life by making. it 
accessible in Persian and Urdu; ijtihad 
(individual judgment) regarding the Quran 
and Hadith; and abhorrence to pirs and 
saint worship. This legacy connected him 
to similarly oriented ulema across Asia 
whose scholarly networks touched the 
` inner Hindustan towns of Tonk, Bhopal, 


Delhi and Lucknow. In Bhopal he met the - 
ulema from Yemen and read under their | 


_ supervision the works of Ibn Taymiyya (d. 

1328) and Muhammad al-Shawkani (d. 

1834). These two famous reformists of the 
Arab world advocated the application of 
individual interpretation and reason to the 
scriptures and very much like Shah 
Waliullah advocated a kind of unity based 
not ona singular meaning of the scriptures 


but inclusivity based on individual. 


judgment on matters of law and theology. 


in 1869 he read more of their literature as . 
_he stopped at the port city of al-Hudayda ` 

. en route to perform the hajj (pilgrimage). 
Particularly fascinated by the intellectual -€ 
ferment at Yemen he made friends and 


intellectual contacts there that linked the 
region to Bhopal in important ways. Thus 
for instance, one of the region's most 
prolific scholars Shaykh Zayn al-Abidin 
visited him later in Bhopal and became 


the qadi of Bhopal. His friendship with 
_ other Yemeni. scholars like. Husayn ibn | 


Muhsin also proved long lasting.8 The 
emphasis on scriptures and ijtihad 
constituted an intellectual reformist current 
that connected modernist ulema and 
reformist bureaucrats of the Middle. 
Eastern and North African provinces of the 


— Ottoman Empire to similarly oriented 
_ scholars in India. Siddiq Hasan became 


a particularly influential spoke in this trans- | 


-Asiatic web when in 1871 he married Shah 
Jahan Begum-the ‘ruler of Bhopal and 


became the Nawab consort. He had by 


“now a handsome jagir (pénsion) worth Rs. 


75,000 a year, having been appointed to 
the post of MuAUSbtamad al-Mahamm, 


‘second only to that of the Prime Minister, 


and he had a private press and an efficient. 
team of ulema of the royal court of Bhopal. 
More importantly he had the title of the 
Nawab with all the privileges that it 
entailed duly conferred to him.at a 


= specially held Darbar in 1872. lis had the 


sanction of the British Government. He 
used all these to his advantage and firmed 
up his international contacts. . 
While he did not himself travel 
extensively he kept his audience across ) 
the: British and Ottoman worlds in mind. 
when he wrote some 80 books in Arabic, 
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Persian and Urdu. The books were 
published from India, Istanbul and Egypt.9 
He wrote commentaries-on the Koran and 
the Hadith, and books on literature, 
etiquette (akhlaq), jurisprudence ( fiqh), 
politics (siyasa) and mysticism (fasawwuf 
). These included books on Tafsir (Quran 
exegesis) and Hadith like Fath al-bayan 
(1883) and Awn al-bari (date unknown) 


from Cairo, and works on literature, 


etiquette and belief (aqa'id ) like al- 
Bulghah (1879) and Husn al-uswah 
(1884) from Istanbul. Most of these books 
set universal referents for the unity of the 


umma.10 He had a well financed and 


sophisticated network of agents spanned 
across the British and Ottoman worlds that 
disseminated his books far and wide. le 
thrust in most of his literature was on 
consultation, self judgment (ijtihad ), 
reason and rationality. lese were to 
substitute ijmaAU3P (consensus) and 
giyas (analogy) that were critical to the 


_ legal schools of jurisprudence specially 


the Hanafis, who accused him of causing 
dissensions within the community 
because of his different stance. And he 
incurred the wrath of the British who 
considered his literature ‘seditious’, anti- 


British and with the potential to stir pan- . 


Islamic sentiments against their rule. In 
fact this became one of the reasons why 
he was deposed by the British in 1885. 11 
Despite; his extraordinary life; Siddiq 
Hasan has remained underappreciated in 
English scholarship.. Saeedullah’s 


biography, the Life and Works of ` 
Muhammad Siddiq Hasan Khan, remains: 
the most detailed account of him:12' 
According to his biographer the first 


attempt to. highlight his career was made 


[7] 


by his son Sayyid Ali Hasan Khan in his 
MaAU™bathir-i Siddiqi also known as 
Sirat-i Walajahi that was published in 
Lucknow in 1924. ` | 

— Glimpses of his life and career can 
also be gauged from the histories of 
Bhopal that concentrate on the Begums 
of the princely state, where he appears 
as the canny husband of Begum Shah 
Jahan.13 He has also received some 
attention in literature on Muslim reformist 
movements like the Ahl-i Hadith. 14 


This article uses his life to highlight 


` the role of the individual and his situational 


identity in writing the cultural and 
intellectual history of 19th century 
imperialisms.15 Oné in which individual 
actors work at the cusp of Empires and 
conceptualize a civilisational space that 


is ideologically rooted in scriptures and 


physically embedded in imperial networks. 
Even though Siddiq Hasan continued to 
derive sustenance from the earlier 
connections Muslims had forged across 
the Indian Ocean-Mediterranean world, 
his networks were qualitatively different: 16 
lese were less geared towards profits of 
trade and flow of Sufis and littérateurs, 


— and instead exemplified the ‘history of 


international relations of ordinary 
individuals’ as they heeled into the ‘history 
of international relations of Empires’. lis 
trans-Empire network was not narrowly 
anti-colonial in tone. Nor was its inclusivity 
shaped by its location in port towns. It was 
not in a hurry to connect with other forms 
of diasporic nationalists, nor can it be 
reduced to an aspiration towards pan- 
Islam: It is hard to categorize precisely 
because it derived from a complex inter-. 
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play ofimperial 'international moods' and 
rivalries. It. was ideologically rooted in 


scriptures and embedded both in imperial - 
networks as well as older forms of ` 


communication webs. it aimed to unite the 
umma around an . inclusive 
cosmopolitanism that was exemplified as 
Muslim virtuous conduct. lis public 
= conduct showcased a kind of urbane 


civility that was framed in Islamic. 


learning.17 For individual actors like 
Siddiq Hasan this particularistic 
cosmopolitanism was the way out from the 
- restrictive confines of territory and identity 


imposed by the British Indian government. 


Articulating the global self: the 
Tarjuman-i Wahhabiyah 


Siddiq Hasan wrote the Taijuman- 


q Wahhabiyah (‘An interpreter of 
Wahhabism’) in 1884 so as to defend 


himself against the charge of being a 
'wahhabi'.18 This was a term erroneously 


and derogatorily employed by the British: 
to label Muslim men of religion whom the . 


British suspected of being followers of the 


_ religious reformist Ibn Abd al-Wahhab (d. ` 


1792) of Najd, in the Arabian Peninsula, 


who had challenged both Ottoman and : 


British control of the Arab. provinces. lis 
label was detested both in British and 
Ottoman circles because of the political 
challenge that Najdis had posed to both 
the Empires. Siddig Hasan objected to the 
term wahhabi being used against him not 
only because of its ‘anti-British 
connotations but because he found it too 
rooted in geography and culture, a kind 
of territorialisation and closure-that he did 
not wish to be stifled in. Indeed, like ali 
gentleman scholars of the Indo- 


Persianate cosmopolis, Siddiq Hasan was. 


keen to widen his out-reach by plugging 
into. the new imperial and maritime ` 
networks of the late 19th century. But this 


wider embrace, even if dependent on_À 


imperial networks, defied thè imposition 


of restrictive regional, penal, legal and 


ethnic categories that constituted subject 
Status in British India. And thus Siddiq 
Hasan made it clear that he viewed 


himself as a man entrenched in the 


overlapping literary and cultural world that 
straddied Empires. 

- - He starts his discussion on the 
Najd Wahhabis by critiquing the fact that 
they had stamped Islamic universalism 
with territorial localism. !e territorial 
signature on Islamic prescriptions was 


_ objectionable to Siddiq Hasan. Indeed he 


cited the discomfort of the Prophet himself 
to any kind of hard territorialisation of 


Islam. Citing the hadith attributed to Umar —4 


where. he says that when Prophet 


Muhammad was giving his blessings to 
Yemen and Sham (Syria) then someone 


said that he should. pray for Najd too. He 
remained quiet. But when this request was 
repeated three times he said that via his 


silence he expressed his disapproval of .. 


the Najdi way of localizing islam. He said, 


“this will only.create strife and raise 


unnecessary issues and will offer an ideal 
playing field for the Satan [to create strife 
in the Muslim worid]”.19 Siddiq Hasan 


objected to pir and fakir worship, labeling 


those.who believed in One God (tawhid ) 
as wahhabis. He said the term wahhabi 
for believers of one God was wrong 
because it connoted a kind of local 
territorial closure that went against Islamic 
universalism as embodied in tawhid. He. 
says, “lose who.worship one God object 
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to being called wahabis in the Ibn Abd al- 
Wahhab kind of way not only because of 
his belonging to a different nation and all 


À its politics, but because they consider God 


as the ruler and protector of the whole 
world and this [universalist] stance is 
blunted if they are said to be followers of 
a territorially rooted Abd al-Wahhab”.20 
He then goes on to give his critique of the 


term ‘wahhabi’ emphasizing once more . 


his objections to it because of its narrow 
localized connotationsits fixation in various 
closures of geographical space and its 
inability to offer the kind of universalist grid 
he is looking for. lus according to Siddiq 
Hasan in different parts of India its elf the 
word has localized connotations: in the 
Deccan anyone against intoxication is 
wahhabi; in Bombay anyone who takes 
the name of Sheikh Qadir is a wahhabi: 


y in Awadh a wahhabi is one who does not 


adhere or follow any of the new forms of 
religion; in Delhi those who raise 


objections to grave worship are wahhabi; - 


in Badayun those who do not follow the 
dictates of grave keepers are wahhabi. 
Whereas in Mecca a wahhabi is one who 
follows the people of Najd (ah/-i Najd ).21 
He concludes that the term does not only 
mean being anti-British. Indeed it has 
these various localized connotations and 


rootings. 

And since these various closures 
of geographical space are unappealing to 
him he argues that it is wrong to label him 
a Wahhabi. Looking around for 
connectors that enable a movement 


across empires he gives an interesting: 


twist to the Islamic notion of the origin of 
the world from Adam. He argues. that 


Adam was actually created from mud ` 


[9] 


“(khaak) of different colors and different 


types which was picked up from different 
places. And that explains why mankind 
originating from Adam is multiracial (jiasee 
mitee thee vaisee rangat aayee).22 He 
considered Adam the universal reference 
point—a connéctor via whom people 
located in varied geographical and cultural 


Spaces can be linked. And this linkage 


becomes a continuous refrain in his work 
with which to connect to the world outside. 
Unlike most Muslim reformists of his time 


` who begin the story of Indian. Muslims 


from the Prophet, here Muslim history is 
located in the wider fold of world history. 
Ahistory that begins from Adam and then 
moves thorough. different imperial 
assemblages: the classical caliphates, the 
Mongol Empire, the Turkish sultanates 
and the Mughal and British Empires in 
India. British rule is projected as the best 
in this assemblage because it offered 
‘peace, comfort and freedom. ... to 
people of all religions... . . . Hindus and 
Muslims to practice and live their religion 
as they wanted'.23 The.idea of connected 
imperial assemblages runs through his 
text, ‘aman aur asaaish aur azaadi 
hukumat-i-angrezi mein tamam khalaq ko 
naseeb hui, kisee hukumat mein naa 
thee’. Siddiq Hasan Khan (1832-90) 11 
The Tarjuman also quotes extracts from 
one of his other books labeled ‘seditious’ 
by the British—the Hidayat ul Sail. This 
book is in the form of question-answers 
on-Islamic prescriptive norms: (prayers, 


_ fasting etc). But in reply to a question 


enquiring about who Ibn Abd al-Wahhab 
was and whether his beliefs were in line 
with Sunni tenets, Siddiq Hasan is at pains 
to explain how the Sunnis of Hindustan 


aan a aaa R © © 
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are different from Najdis as they each ` 


adhere to different legal .schools. The 
latter were followers of the Hanbali school 
of islamic law, whereas in Hindustan the 
Hanafi school prevailed. It is interesting 
that apart from the closures of legal 
schools, that he uses to draw the 
difference between the Najdis and himself, 


` he also sets them apart because they do. 


not quite fit into the imperial assemblage 
that ground his international contacts. And 
thus for Siddiq Hasan, “in India ever since 
islam has come its subjects followed the 
religion of their Kingand thus followed the 
Hanafi schools”. According to him “alim, 
fazil and qazis all came from the Hanafi 
school”. Together they compiled the 
Fatawa-i-Alamgiri. Later, Shah Waliullah 
and his grandson Ismail Dehlawi further 
developed Hanafi doctrines, purged them 
of rituals they considered unnecessary. 
They tailored it tightly around the Quran 
and the Hadith.24 By invoking the Mughal 
` Emperor as the patron of the Fatawa-i- 
Alamgiri, and alluding to its relevance in 
the period of British rule he locates the 
making of the Indian brand of Hanafi 


jurisprudence in different sets of imperial ` 


frames. Indeed it is these imperial frames 


across which his international contacts 


would move in the years to come. He goes 
on to explain that the clerics of the Hanafi 
orientation had a wide vision. And. their 


long ambit could not be contained by . 


_ adherence to a single leader like 
Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Wahhab who was 
territorially rooted and thus outside the 
cultural and intellectual conceptual space 


that Muslims had crafted across 


empires. 25 


It is true that Siddiq Hasan's . 


. Tarjuman is a defense of his position vis- 


avis the charges of sedition | leveled 
against him by the British administration. i 
But the defense itself is interesting as its 

very disapproving of non-imperial 
constellations, localizations and territorial 


` rooting. And very approving of 


assemblages that can be used to connect 
to the worid outside. And of course the 
British Empire with its vast infra-structural 
sinews was one that Siddiq Hasan 
considered a particularly useful conduit to 
the world outside. It is noteworthy that he ` 
devotes a whole chapter in his .Tarjuman 
to caution Indian princes and nawabs not — 
to. break their agreements and treaties ` 
with the British. He invokes the Hadith to 


_ argue that God and the Prophet desired 
' that for the sake.of universal peace 


treaties and agreements should not be 
violated on superficial pretexts.26 And he 
was even prepared to intervene in the 
colony of Muslim ‘jinadis’ on the North- 
West frontier and convey to them that the 
taking of arms against the British was un- 


. Islamic. He was disappointed when the 


Lt. Governor of Punjab did not agree to 


- send his messages across to Hazara.27 


Siddiq Hasan despite the charges of 
‘sedition’ and ‘intrigue’ leveled against him — 


by the British Government was steadfast ` 
. in his belief that the British Empire, for ali 


its faults, shouid be aliowed to continue 
to function.28 


: ` Cosmopolitanism crafted: al-Ikhtiwa ila 


mas'alah al-istiwa 


. Late 19th-century India was going 
through a phase of ‘individuation. of 
religion’. As Francis Robinson has argued 
it was increasingly left to the individual to 
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make self-judgment about legal and: 


scriptural matters. But for people like 
Siddiq Hasan, who had an eye on the 
outside world, scriptures were not just for 
individual reform and purification but also 
for knitting together an embracive Muslim 
solidarity based on standardized Muslim 
virtuous conduct. lis constituted a form of 
cosmopolitanism that had the scriptures 
as its core. But it also incorporated 
individual commentaries on such texts to 
widen its inclusive embrace. It used 
imperial networks of print and 
communication for the widest circulation 
of its literature. | 
The Ottoman world, especially its 
Arab provinces, were reverberating with 
similar ideas as modern bureaucrats and 
reformist ulema impacted by Tanzimat 
inspired ideas interpreted the scriptures 


. and called for Islamic solidarity not in the 


Caliph centric way but by way of the 
cosmopolitan profile of the old empire and 
the aspiration it embodied for 
‘modernization’.29 And thus Muslim 
reformists and modernists spread across 
the British and Ottoman worlds shared the 
urge to use the scriptures fo legitimate the 
idea of an universalist Muslim public 
conduct based on reason and rationality 
that would weld the community. However, 
Muslim reformists were not united. The 
most prominent dissensions were around 
the issue of the legal schools of 
jurisprudence. And thus the thrust of much 
of Siddiq Hasan’s commentaries on 
jurisprudence was to highlight their points 
of consensus and bring them to a common 
meeting ground. He hoped to engineer his 
brand of cosmopolitanism within this 
carefully crafted consensual space. 


In 1869 he wrote an important 
book called in Arabic al-/khtiwa ila mas'ala 
al-istiwa (Progress on the Issue of 
Equality) that was published’ from 
Lucknow. lis text revealed his effort to 
carve out a consensual space within the 
community. Here, he highlighted the basic 
points of agreements between the four 
legal schools of Sunni Muslim thought, the 
Hanafis, Malikis, ShafiAUSbis and 
Hanbalis.30 He argued that these schools 
differ from each other on more than 300 
issues. But there are also some issues 


-based on Tradition (Hadith or the sayings 


of the Prophet) on which they come 
together. He used the Hadith to highlight 
the consensual points of agreement 
between them.31 Their overlaps, he said, . 
constitute a unique consensual religion 
called the ‘Muhadisin’. He wrote the al- 
ikhtiwa as a book of the ‘Muhadisin’. The 


book's legitimating core is the scriptures. ` 


For instance, they are used to highlight 
the consensus on the idea of a single God. 
le opening chapter describes in detail the 
Quranic verses that establish the 
singularity of God in heaven 
(wahdaniyya). The second chapter moves 
to the Hadith texts and selects for analysis 
points that emphasize the notion of one. 


. God who resides in heaven. The 


subsequent chapter re-confirms the idea 
via the teachings of learned people many 
of whom established the legal schools of : 
jurisprudence: Abu Hanifa, Malik, al- 
ShafiAUSPi, etc. He builds a similar 
consensus on the issue of the supremacy 
of one God. And. once again this is 


_ legitimated via the scriptures and the 


sayings of the Islamic legists. He 
usesthese points of unanimity legitimated 
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by the Koran, Hadith, and the Prophet's 
companions to bring the umma together. 
The book details thesepoints of 
agreement and uses them as referents of 
, Muslim unity. It concludes with the author's 
wish that ‘young boys and girls read the 
book so that they can become active in 


the forging of this unified umma'.32 Siddiq — 


Hasan meant to make the al-/khtiwa.a text 
that would forge globai unity across the 
varied Empires that framed Muslim lives. 
-And.thus it was originally written in Arabic 
in 1868 with the title of a/-/ntiqad al-rajih fi 
sharh. al-l AUSbtigad al-Sahih. It was a 
super-commentary on a work by Shah 
Waliullah al-Dihlawi. !e following year it 


was translated into Urdu.as the al-. 


ikhtiwa.33 


norms of Muslim virtuous conduct as a 
form of cosmopolitanism deeply rooted in 
scriptures. The Quran and.the Hadith is 


the template around which universalist _ 


norms of deportment, discipline and 
notions of morality are forged. The 
consensual space created within the 
. community becomes the. site where this 
particularistic cosmopolitanism develops 
and knits the community together. In 1883 


he published from his own printing press . 


in Bhopal a series of texts on etiquette, 
morality and body discipline ‘and 
deportment. These ranged from universal 
prescriptions on hygiene and weil being, 
to rituals about performing prayers 
(namaz), pilgrimage, marriage and the 
` proper code for social relations between 
men and women. His 1883 publication 
from Bhopal called Fath al-mughith bi-fiqh 


al-hadith was a case in point. As with many 
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His subsequent texts standardize 


of his other books this too was originally 
-written in Arabic for a global audience. 


It was simultaneously translated 
into Urdu to connect with the readers in 


Tradition to lay out the standardized 
prescriptive norms on proper religious 
conduct, matters of purity and pollution, 
dietary regimes, hygiene and. well being. 
He argues that following these norms 


A 


Hindustan. Here he uses the Hadith or- 


across cultures and geographical spaces . 


not only helps create substantive Islamic 
networks but also earns one the blessings 
of God. He quotes different Hadith to lay 
out universalist norms for pollution 


(najasa), The BL does, however, have . 


these texts on microfilm in ‘BL, Foreign 


- Dept. Secret-1, R/1/1/40 (1886). Siddiq 
Hasan Khan (1832-90) 15 purgatory. 


(gaza-e-hajat), social regime for menstrual 


cycle, ablution regime and basic body ; 


hygiene (mashtabhat-i-vuzu), the correct 


. way to drink water and bathe ( ghusl ).34 


These deportment prescriptions are 
followed by detailed norms about prayer 


— rituals (namaz) both the private and the 


public prayers (like the Friday and the 


Eid. prayers and the one for the dead—' 


namaz-e-janaza).35 And lastly there are 


strict prescriptive regimes laid out for . 


- social issues like charity (zakaf), healing 


directives (bayan-i-ilaj ), divorce norms, 


. interest on loans (sood ) etc.36 


Significantly, the book on deportment and 
discipline also includes loyalty to the King 
(fta't-i-Badshah) as part of its universal 
prescriptions.37 Underlining once more 
that men like Siddiq Hasan were 
embedded in the imperial. ethos and 
envisioned moving across imperial 
networks. 


q 


The Indo-Persian cosmopolis, imperial 
networks and the dissemination of the 
‘cosmopolitan’ literature 


_ Siddiq Hasan was proud of his 
traditional education as it had made him 
proficient in Arabic, Persian and Urdu. This 
not.only made him a gentleman in the 
indo-Persian style, but it enabled him to 
tap into the Arabophone Ottoman world 
too. He was also lucky to have been 
intellectually groomed in a region of inner 
Hindustan that had a long history of 
interaction via traders, scholars and 
scribes with the West Asian and Central 
Asian worlds.38 Both Tonk, where he 
_ spent his youth, and Bhopal where he 
became the Nawab consort had 
traditionally offered patronage to scholars, 


LIS] 


the launching pad to expand individual 
outreach into the wider imperial and 
maritime world of the late 19th-century.40 


Siddiq Hasan used both his indo- 
Persian gentlemanly legacy as well as his 
agents to straddle British networks at 
home and imperial crossroads abroad so 
as to market his books and ideas on 
Muslim cosmopolitanism. He milked the 
older Muslim networks of traders, scholars 
and activists between Empires which now 
dovetailed into the new imperial networks 
of print and speedy communication. He 
himself did not travel much, but he had a 


- vast network of agents not only across 


scribes and merchants from both within: 


and outside India. Tonk in particular, under 
its legendary warrior Nawab Amir Khan 
` (1780-1818), emerged as one of the last 
pockets of Muslim resistance to British 
expansion. 

It is no surprise that Muslim 
scholar political activists iike Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid, whom Siddiq Hasan's 
father accompanied to the North West 


frontier, had served the state and made it- 


the hub of their intellectual etworks, which 
stretched across the Indian Ocean to 
Yemen, Mecca, Cairo and overland to 
Central Asia and Afghanistan. And 
Bhopal's contacts with the Yemeni 
scholars of religion also had a long 
history.39 Indeed, this old Indo-Persian 
cosmopolis that groomed. gentlemen 
scholars like Siddiq Hasan and connected 
them to the intellectual currents across the 


Indian Ocean was a significant legacy. In. 


the high period of imperialism t, betame ? 


+ DT 
Tu ~ A 
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india, but also in the Ottoman world and 
beyond: Istanbul, Syria, and Cairo to the 
West, and Burma and Acheh to the East. 
They worked along imperial highways of 
print and communication and exploited 
imperial fault-lines between Empires to get 


his books printed and distributed. ley also 


used Bhopal's old connections with the 
Middle Eastern scholarly families like the 
Alusis of Baghdad and the Zayn al- 
AUSbAbidin of Yemen. And they tapped 
the longstanding contacts Tonk had with 
the Muslim Sepoys of the British army as 
well as the kingdom’s links with the radical 
maulvis on the North-West frontier. The 


Indo-Persianate tradition of pilgrim-trader 


networks from Bhopal and inner 
Hindustan to the Hijaz got a new lease of 
life as both printed books as well as 
political rebels moved across them. The 
new imperial and maritime networks were 
most effective when used along with the 
older webs of interaction. 


a 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
NATION, 1947-1958" - 





- Rizwan Qaiser ** 
Maulana Azad had hinted that he 

was not wi illing. to join the interim 
government, which was formed in 
September 1946, a point already 
discussed in the preceding .chapter, 
albeit briefly. Azad's reason for not joining 
this government.was borne out of 
*Extracted from "Resistring Colonialism and 
. Communalism Politics"-Maulana Azad and the 


Making of the Indian Nation. Manohar- 2011 
Pages 371 Price Rs. 950. - 


“Associate Professor History Deptt. J.M. l: 


New Delhi 25. 
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considerations that he did not want to 


-be appointed out of the Muslim quota as 


he expected that being a senior leader 
of the Congress, he at best could move 


into the government out of the Congréss 
= quota. It was perhaps for these 


considerations he kept himself out and 


suggested the name of Asaf Ali to be 


taken into the interim government. ` 
However, after the Muslim League 
moved into the government, difficulties 
arose within the executive, as a result of 
quite frequent friction. ‘Thus the question 
again arose about my participation in the 
government. Gandhiji pressed even 


‘more strongly than before that | should 


join." Azad suggested that even Pandit 


... Jawaharlal Nehru too was keen on his 


joining the government, which he did on 
15 January 1947 with the responsibility 
of looking after education. He took over 


education from Rajagopalachari. "Y.N. 


Datta, in his biography of Azad has 
argued that, ‘it seems that Gandhiji was 
not in favour of his appointment as 
Education Minister’. However, contrary 
to this perception Azad, rather 
emphatically asserted that, ‘Gandhiji 
suggested that Education would be the 


most appropriate subject for me and also 


in the true national interest. He said that 
the pattern of future education was a 
basic question for free India.’ It was 
perhaps not Gandhiji but others who did 
not wish Azad to join the interim ministry. 


Contrary to these assertions. by _ 
Azad, there are scholars who do not 
share his perceptions- and think that 
Azad was not assigned the portfolio 
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which was in keeping with his stature, 
‘and we empathize with his 


disappointment at being given the ` 


education. portfolio in Nehru’s cabinet, 
but we can hardly miss noticing the moral 


authority he wielded while he steered 


educational and cultural policies in the 
first: highly. sensitive decade of 
independence’... Despite. such 
perceptions of scholars, it is difficult to 
‘ascertain the occasion and the manner 
in which Azad might have given 
_ reflections of his ‘disappointment’. 

: Besides the considerations of historical 
circumstances in which he took up 
responsibilities of steering the Ministry 
-of Education, it is important to underline 
the.manner in which'he strove hard to 
- refashion the educational map of India. 


‘He was no educationist by 


training. He had not seen the gate of a- ` 


college or university as a student. His 
` training was in religious studies, which 
his father Maulana Khairuddin had 
arranged for, at his residence in Calcutta. 


E When he grew up, his voracious appetite ` 
. for books resulted in Azad educating 


himself. In the course of time he earned 
- aname for himself as a scholar of Islam. 
Before he took up the ministerial 
responsibilities, he had barely 
contributed to the field of education in 
-any formal manner. And whatever little 
he did, had no relationship-with the 
formal structure of education. For 
` instance, during the days of internment 
--in Ranchi (1916-19) he had started a 
Madrasa Islamia in 1917, with the 
-intention of propagating and imparting 
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independent 
stewardship of a person whose political 
. understanding and vision was based on 


Islamic knowledge to the local Muslims. 
Similarly in the wake of the Non- 
CooperationKhilafat movement in 1920 


` he started another madrasa in Calcutta 


with a view to express solidarity with 


Gandhiji, in boycotting the English 


system of education. Beyond these 
experimentations the Maulana had very 


little to do with formal education. He was . 


barely involved in formulating any major 


policy in this regard. And yet in sovereign ` 
India his mandate was to cover the ` 


distance in an uncharted territory in view 
of his background and training. Two 
tentative suggestions can be made in this 


regard. First, despite no formal 
education, Maulana Azad's scholarship, . 


roa 


intellectual prowess and vision about 


India’s future were never in doubt. 
“Second, in sovereign India the need of ` 


the hour was to work out a mechanism 


mass of the people: Such a project in 
India required . the 


sound principles. In this context it is 


_and build infrastructure, which would 
ensure that education, did not remain an 
elite affair as it moved closer to the larger 


interesting to underline the distinction . 


made by Susanne Roeber Rudolph and 
Lioyd Rudolph, ‘between the politics of 
education and politicization of education. 


According to them, the politics of 
“education requires a certain kind of. 
` wisdom and vision to build institutions 


while the other is to make political capital 
out of them. In the light of such 


` theoretical formulations, Maulana Azad 
can easily be seen invoking the sound $ 


principles of the politics of education in 
order to usher sovereign India into a 
stage of development in the field of 
education, which would sustain its 
growth and development. After all, a 
democratic society 
democratization of knowledge too, 
which, however, was: possible only 
through the democratized institutional 
structures, accessible to a larger mass 
ofthe people hitherto outside the purview 
of formal education. 


Maulana Azad's challenges were 
manifold. First, education was notin the 
list of central subjects as per the 
provisions of the Government of India Act 


1935. It was clearly stated that this 


Subject would be within the purview of 
the state subjects. In view of this the 
Ministry of Education under Maulana 
Azad had an important responsibility of 
initiating policies and taking decisions in 
order to promote education without 
undermining the authority of state 
governments and yet acceptable to 
them. Second, itwas vitally important to 
understand the subject with utmost 
sensitivity, while laying down 
infrastructures and building institutions. 


Conscious of his new. 


responsibilities, he got down to dealing 
. with the subject even before India 
became independent. Surveying the 
existing system of education, Maulana 
Azad argued that it was ‘shaped by. non- 
nationals in non-national interests’. He 
argued , that despite this, it could 


required 
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` perhaps not be denied that it opened'a ` 


new worid of science and modern 
technology and yet, ‘the greatest charge 
against the present system of education 
is that it has not led to the development: 
of a national mind’. Azad expressed his 
concern for initiating programmes for 
reconstruction of education, however 


“with a clear focus on improving the status 


and conditions of teachers. He also 
hoped thatthe new National Government 
of India would recognize this as the 
foremost task. In order to underline the 
imponance of education in the life of a 


` free and sovereign nation, Azad argued, 


'Education should have the highest 
priority in our national budget and should 
take place immediately after food and 
clothing. In fact, a proper system of 
education is necessary in order to tackle 
Satisfactorily even these problems.' He 
conciuded his press conference with the 
hope that India would make a determined 
and concerted effort in order to take 
education on par with its status in other 
civilized countries of the world. 


Azad was clearly marking 
priorities as regards the future steps in 
the field of education. He was aware of 


the limitations under which he had to 


discharge his responsibilities, particularly 
the financial one. Another difficulty was 
the question of initiating policies, which 
would revamp the entire education 
system, however, it was not possible till 
such time as India became sovereign. 
Equally daunting was the task of 
formulating policies. and. their 


implementation in politically tumultuous 
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` times, when Partition-related riots 


engaged the attention of the national 
leadership in controlling them as well as 
_ providing relief to the riot victims. Yet 
another limitations under which Azad had 
to labour was the constitutional 


constraints, for-education was a subject ` 


in the state list at the time. of 
independence and even after the 
sovereign Constitution of india came into 
effect. Azad was conscious of these 
-daunting challenges. He acknowledged 
that there were many difficulties. He said, 
‘| know that on. account of the 
happenings in the recent past, the 


attention of. the Government and the - 


people has often been diverted from the 
constructive work.’ After stating the 
difficulties, he highlighted the importance 
of education, ‘After full considerations of 
all these factors, | would still assert that 
| education cannot wait.’ Se A 
added). | 

lè Azad started identifying areas of 
education, which needed the immediate 
“attention: of the entire nation. For 
instance, ‘he was simultaneously 


concerned about ` education for 


schoolgoing children as well as adults. 
He calculated that there would be 


roughly three crore children in the age . 
group of 6-11 and even if three teachers ` 


were provided for 100:pupils, there would 
be need of about 9 lakh teachers, which 
he considered as an ‘impossible task’. 
In order to meet this challenge, he 
_ exhorted all educated men and women, 
to come forward to share this burden of 
the government by volunteering to teach. 
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Azad's concern was so pronounced that 
he went to the extent of suggesting, 'We 
may also consider some kind of 
conscription for the purpose.’ Itis another 
matter that Azad’s suggestion for 
conscription was never put to practice. 
all the same he exhorted, ‘if two lakhs of 


educated men and women come forward | 


every year, we canin five years have the - 
minimum number of teachers lal 
for our plans”. 


Adult education was another area. 
of Azad's concern for expanding the 
education base particularly amorig those 
who were illiterate. He attached — 
importance to this segment in view of the 
fact that with the coming of democracy, 
‘the problem of adult education has 
become even more important than it was 


in the past’. He highlighted the need of 


doing so on. two counts: first, 
arrangements for making adults literate; . 


‘second, the provision of measures to 


enlarge their minds and enable them to 


‘take intelligent interest in the affairs of 


the country. Aware of the resource 
constraints, he sought the help of 
government employees who could. 
render great help in their spare time by 
working in night schools as well. as 
Sunday schools, with a view to spread 
literacy among their subordinates. 


. These were his early statements, . 
as he needed more time to formulate 


long-term policies for the ministry under — 


his charge. After all the basic and adult 
education alone were not the need of the 


—. nation as there were more pressing 


areas which too needed government 


attention in order to fix priorities, so that 
the limited resources were not frittered 
away ‘in attempting too many things 
simultaneously’. These seemed the 
guiding principles for laying down 
priorities in the field of education so that 
the time lag and deficiency created by 
foreign rule could be wiped out. The 
` priorities that were identified by his 
ministry were as follows: (1) the provision 
of basic education on an universal, free 
and compulsory basis for all. our school- 
going children; (2) the provision of adult 
‘education in order to wipe out the 
colossal illiteracy of our masses; (3) the 
improvement and expansion of technical 


education in order to solve the problem 


of manpower for industrial and technical 
development; (4) and finally the 
re-organization and improvement of 


university education from a national point 


of view. After highlighting the priority 
- areas for education, Azad reminded the 
members of the Central Advisory Board 
of Edugation (CABE) that despite these 


conceptions and planning ‘a major 


constraint was mobilizing finance to meet 
the expenses on education. However, it 
was ‘not easy. as the main burden on 
finances was on account of the huge 
expenditure on the import of food, 
. rehabilitation of refugees and defence. 
He said, ‘It is obvious that welfare 
services cannot be expanded till these 
burdens are lightened.’ 


Despite these limitations the 
need of the hour was to make moves and 
take initiatives, which would refashion 
the educational map of India. .Out of 
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these four priority areas, the one to which 


more importance was attached to begin 


with, was higher education and for this 
purpose a University Education 
Commission was constituted in 1948 
under the able leadership of an 


_ educationist and philosopher, S. 


Radhakrishnan. The Commission was 
also known as the Radhakrishnan 
Commission. The Commission worked 
with considerable seriousness and was 
able to submit its report to the 
Government of India almost within a year. 
The guiding philosophy of the 
Commission was to take into account 
past experiences, which included India’s 
heritage in the field of education, art and 
culture, while blending them with future 
possibilities. The objective of the 
Commission set before itself was, 


If india is to face the confusion of our 
time, she must turn for guidance, not to 
those who are lost in the mere exigencies 


.Of the passing hour, but to her men of 
letters and men of science, to her poets 


and artists, to her discoverers and 
inventors. These intellectual pioneers of 
civilization are to be found and trained in 
the universities, which are the 
sanctuaries of the inner life of the nation. 


After having identified the high 
moral and philosophical objective, the 
Commission ‘slowly moved closer to 
identifying the nuts. and bolts of higher ` 
education in sovereign India. It identified, 
the three divisions (natural sciences, 
social sciences and humanities) to deal 
with facts, events and values. Their 


.-methods are different, though they are 


a a aa a a aa 
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` used in all studies in different degrees... 
whatever be our subjects of study, we 
must be able to observe carefully, think 
effectively and use our judgment 
properly.’ According to the Commission, 
in order to meet the challenges of 
widespread poverty and inequalities it 
was. important that educational 
institutions were able to turn out 
scientists, . technologists and 
= administrators so that distributive justice 
was done to the millions of Indians. It 


considered the blending of professional 
ethics with social responsibilities. The - 


Report said, ‘while graduates in law, 
medicines and engineering acquire 
. specialized information and technical 


skill, they should also be inspired by high 
social aims as no group can pursue . 


private ends without regard to the social 


consequences of their activities. . .. 


Individual freedom entails social 
responsibility.’ 


- After detailing the larger aims inè 
-objectives of higher education in 
sovereign India, the Commission made 


a set of broad recommendations in order ` 


to restructure this sector.of education so 
-that a high level of proficiency was 
‘maintained. These recommendations 
ranged from better salaries.and service 
conditions for teachers to developing 
library and laboratory. facilities. It 
suggested that admission to universities 


should be after 12 years of schooling, . 

- however, in order to reduce pressure on: 

` the universities, occupational institutions 
should be provided. and students from - 

the aa stream diverted to education T 
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and training therein at the end of 10 and 
12 years of schooling. As regards 


postgraduate education and research in. 
arts and science,.the Commission ` 
. underlined both the quantitative . 


expansion and qualitative improvement 
through better provision of material 


assistance, increased research grants 
and scholarships. It recommended. 
opening of new departments and . 


i 


- strengthening the existing ones as well 


as appointing additional. teachers 
through improvised selection _process. 


The ways and means of improving the 


teaching and learning process in the field 
of Agricultural Science, Commerce, 
Education, Law, Medicine -and 
Engineering and _ Technology were 
suggested. However, the most significant 
part of the recommendations was the 


medium of instruction in colleges and: 
universities. The realization among all 
the concerned and the Commission in - 
particular was that the English language. 


had acted as an impediment in the 


spread of education, specially, higher 


education. In a democracy, the 
democratization of knowledge too ,was 
vital, which however could be. possible 


=- only with the introduction of a system 
accessible to a larger number of people. | 


Keeping this in mind the Commission 
recommended, ‘that for the medium of 
instruction for higher education, English 
be replaced as early as possible by an 
Indian language’. It further added that, 


. ‘higher education be imparted through - 
the instrumentality of regional language _ 
“with the option to use Federal lang uage, 


‘ n 
LA 


Yo 


as the medium of instruction either for 
some subjects or for all subjects. The 
Commission took cognizance of the 
importance of English. language and 
therefore did not want to dispense with 
it altogether. It suggested, ‘that English 
be studied in High Schools and in the 


Universities in order that we may Keep. 


in touch with living stream of ever- 
growing knowledge.’ | 


The recommendation of the 
Commission on the question of medium 
of instruction that regional language/s 
should replace English in more ways 


than one was the meeting ground of 


Maulana Azad's thoughts on the matter. 


He had clearly defined the position as — 


eariy as December 1947. Elaborating 
upon the issue, he said that there were 
aspects of the language issue-one, 


concerned government offices and the . 


other, education. He argued that, 
so far as education is concerned the 


_ following should be the programme: (1) 


We should decide that the medium. of 
instruction throughout will be regional 
language; (2) So.far as elementary and 
secondary education is concerned there 
is no obstacle in our way. But we have 
to make provision for higher education. 
We have to make a start straightaway. 
Here too we have to fix a time limit of 
five years. 


= In spite of such a policy 
statement, Azad was conscious of the 
importance of English as an international 
language. He admitted, ‘It is in our 


interest that we should make the best 


i 
use of our knowledge of English and 
continue its study in our educational 
institutions.’ | 


Another area of convergence 
between the recommendations of the 
Commission and the ideas of Maulana 
Azad was imparting instruction in 
religion/s. He was keen that instruction 
in religion should take place under the 
supervision of the government. He 
believed that millions of Indians would 
not like their children to be brought up in 
an irreligious atmosphere. Referring to 
the recent communal upheavals in the 
wake of Partition, Azad said that, ‘our 
present difficuities, unlike those in 
Europe, are not creations of materialistic . 
zealots but of religious fanatics’. 
Keeping this in view Azad sounded keen 
to find a solution to problems such as 
these at least at the elementary stage of 


education. However, the divergence 


between Azad’s thoughts and the 
recommendation of the University 
Education Commission was that it 
wanted religious education even at the 
higher level of education. And yet 
keeping in mind the multiplicity of 
religions in the country, the Commission 
recommended that all educational 
institutions should start work with a few 
minutes of silent meditation. In the first . 
year of the Degree course, lives of great 
religious leaders such as the Buddha, 
Confucius, Jesus, Prophet Muhammad, 


_ Zoroaster, Nanak, Mahatma Gandhi and 


others be taught. It also suggested that 
in the second year some selection of the 
universalist characters from the 
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scriptures of the world be studied, 
followed. by the philosophy of religion. 


- Apart ‘from many 
recommendations that were made by the 
Commission, the one for establishing a 
Central Grants Com-mission, which in 
due course of time came to be known 
as the University Grants Commission 
(UGC), turned out to be of considerable 
_ Significance. The idea behind this was 
_to allow the central government to keep 
a body under its control for the. purposes 
of finance, coordination of facilities in 
special subjects, adoption of national 
policies, ensuring minimum standards of 
efficient administration and liaison 
between universities and national 
research laboratories and scientific 
surveys, etc. Democratization of the 
university structure too was a part of 
many recommendations in order to 


ensure that mechanism of checks and - 


balances was in place. 


The University Education Report 
has been subjected to criticism, which 
any document of national importance 
should be. It is said that the Commission 
was prematurely appointed as a result 
of which, the rebuilding of an educational 
` pyramid started from the wrong side 
because socioeconomic and political 
realities had hardly.crystallized for 
educational imperatives to be clearly 
- known. For its limitations, it is not the 
Commission but the people who set it 
up who should be held responsible. 


This criticism was not subscribed 
by everybody, as there are scholars who 
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have argued that efforts were made not 


only to strengthen higher education but 
basic and secondary education too. It is 
argued that when India became 
independent, the most spectacular 
change at the primary stage was the 
implementation of Basic Education, 
which was accepted as the national 
system of education. New schools were 
established and the existing schools 
were converted into Basic Schools. And. 
for this purpose many Basic Training 
Institutions were opened in various parts . 
of the country in order to train teachers, 
who could be absorbed in this sector of . 
education. The secondary stage of 


. education was considered a problem: 


area, which required serious attention. 
It was felt that the courses offered in 
schools were academic and unrelated to 
life. The system of instruction was such, 
which had limited appeal. For all these 
reasons it was considered necessary to 


. revamp secondary education. As a result 


of this realization a Secondary Education 
Commission was constituted in 1952, 
which submitted its Report in 1953. This 
Commission was also known as 
Mudaliar Commission, after the name of 
its chairman, A.L. Mudaliar. The 
Commission felt that education, 
particularly the secondary stage, must - 


- make its contribution to the development 


of habits, attitudes and qualities of 
character, enabling its citizens to be . 


worthy of a democratic society. 


Education must also help to improve 
productive efficiency, to increase the 
national wealth and thereby raise the 


standard of living of the people. Keeping 
these aims and objectives in mind the 
Commission recommended 
reorganization of secondary education, 
which was divided into junior secondary, 


. for a period of three years, and higher 


secondary, for four years. One year was 
added to the existing high schools to 
make a total of eleven years of schooling, 
after which a student could either find a 
job or enter a college. It recommended 
that at the junior secondary level, the 
curriculum should include languages, 
social studies, general science, 
mathematics, art and craft, music and 
physical education. At the higher 
secondary stage the curriculum should 
have core subjects. and. optional 
subjects. The Government of India as 
well as most state governments 
accepted the recommendations of the 
Commission. With the implementation of 
these recommendations, there was 
considerable expansion of secondary 
education in the country. In order to 
diversify secondary education and to 
prepare children for different walks of life, 
the Commission recommended the 
establishment of multipurpose schools. 
As a follow up during the First Five-Year 
Plan, 374 such schools were opened, as 
the number went up to 2,115 by the end 
_ of the Second Five-Year Plan. 


Many institutions were a reminder 


bf past experience. For instance the 


CABE had already prepared a report on 
the Post-War Educational Development 
in India in 1944 but in sovereign India 
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the role played by such an organization 


'needed to be defined afresh, hence 


these commissions and their mandate. 
While addressing the fourteenth session 
ofthe CABE on 13 January 1948, Azad 
stated, ‘| think we should call it the © 
inaugural session of the Board sincel’the 
first thirteen took place during British rule, 
which on 15 August 1947 came to an end 
and with it a long chapter of Indian 
history.’ He was candid in admitting, 
‘whatever depth of vision and 
sympathetic imagination the-Board might 
have tackied the educational problems ` 
in the past, it could not escape the fact 
that there was no free National 
Government to support it’. Under these 
political circumstances of independence 


and desire to deal with the subject of 


education seriously, the appointment of 
the two commissions, one. for higher 
education and another for secondary 


education was indeed a step forward to 


work out a possible course of action to 
disentangle education from the influence 
of a colonial hangover. 


In the light of the 
recommendations made by these | 
commissions, particularly the University 
Education Commission, the Ministry of 
Education initiated steps to constitute the ` 
UGC. It is interesting to note that even 
prior to attempts to establish the UGC, 
some years ago a University Grants 
Committee had been established on 4 
June .1945. Subsequently the 
constitution of the Committee was 
amended .and its scope was enlarged 
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on two occasions, one in July 1946 and 


another in December 1947. However, the. 
Committee went into abeyance since | 


1950, pending considerations of the 
recommendations of the University 
Education Commission by the 
Government of India. It was further 
recommended that allocation of both 
recurring and capital grants to 
universities from the centre was 
fundamental to their proposals for 
improving and developing university 
education in India. The CABE and Inter- 
University Board endorsed these 
proposals with further suggestions that 
such a commission should function on 
the lines of a similar committee in: the 
United Kingdom. After careful thought to 
these considerations it was decided to 
establish immediately a UGC with the 
following functions: (1) To advise the 
government on the allocation of grants- 
in-aid from public funds to the central 


universities; (2) To advise the 


government on the allocation of grants- 
in-aid to other universities .and 
institutions of higher learning, whose 
_ case for such grants might be referred 
to the Commission; (3) To advise 
universities and other institutions of 
higher learning in respect of any question 
referred by the government. | 


After delineating the aims and 
Objectives of this Commission the 
government discussed its structure and 
resolved that it would be headed by a 
chairman appointed by the Government 
of India, and work as a whole-time officer. 
There would be three non-official 
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members appointed by the Government 
of India for a term of six years, There 
would also be tWo représentatives ofthe 
Government of India, one from the 
Ministry of Education and the other from 
the Ministry of Finance. It was said these 
officers .would be in office during the 
government's pleasure. 


Finally the Ministry of Education 
issued a press release announcing that, 
‘Government of India have accordingly 
nomi-nated the following to constitute the 


Interim University Grants Commission; 


Dr. S.S. Bhatnagar, Chairman, Dr. A.L. 
Mudaliar, Acharya Narendra Dev and Mr. 


-Wadia, who was the Vice-Chancellor of 


Bombay University as non-official 
members.’ The government 
representatives were K.G. Salyidain and 
K.R.K. Menon, who represented. the 
Ministry of Education and the Ministry of 

Finance respectively. | 


The making of the Commission 
had evoked considerable interest among 
the important and influential sections as 
many prominent persons expressed their 
desire to join it. In several cases 
recommendations too were sought to 
strengthen their candidature. One.such 
instance was the interest shown by 
Radha Kumud Mookerji to serve in some 


‘capacity in the UGC. He sought the 


intervention of Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the 
then President of India, who wrote to 


Maulana Azad for considering his name 


for the Commission. Azad did not make 
any commitment. This was one side of 
the picture; the other side of'it was to 


seek opinions and suggestions from 
educationists. Maulana Azad had 
personally wished to know the names of 
persons who could be nominated to the 
UGC. In response to such an interest 
shown by Azad, A.L. Mudaliar responded 
by sending a list of.six vice-chancellors, 
out of which anyone could be nominated 
to the UGC. Out of these six names when 
the fmal selection was made only Navroji 
J. Wadia was taken in the UGC. 


Voluntary interest shown to work for it. 


was largely ignored. 


In 1953 the UGC was established 
only through a resolution of the central 
government and enjoyed only an interim 
Status. However, after about three years 
of its functioning and evaluation the need 
to accord it statutory status was felt by 


the Ministry of Education and accordingly . 


initiatives were taken to introduce a bill 
in Parliament and after due process it 


became an Act, thus it came to be known 
as the University Grants Commission Act 


1956. With the coming of the Act the 
composition of the Commission was to 
be different from what it was in 1953. 
Provision were made for a chairman, 
three vice-chancellors, three eminent 
educationists and two representatives of 
the ministries of Education and Finance. 
Maulana Azad took personal interest in 
its establishment. He was careful in 


. making the selection of the people who 
“would constitute this Commission. The 


notings in the Ministry of Education flles 
makes it abundantly clear, “The Minister 
has directed that University Grants 
Commission should be constituted as 
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follows: Chairman, Dr. C.D. Deshmukh. 
Three vice-chancellors nominated by the 
Government: (1) Dr. John Mathai (2) Dr. 
A.L. Mudaliar (3) Prof. N.K. Sidhanta. 
Distinguished educationists: (1) Dr. Zakir 
Husain (2) Pt. H.N. Kunzru (3) Dr. M.S. 
Thacker. Two Representatives of the 
Ministry of Education and Finance.’ After 
all these decision-making processes the 
Ministry of Education issued a 
notification on 1 November 1956 to be 
published in the Gazette of India, 
confirming all the above names in their 
respective positions. However, it became 
clear through this notification that K.G. 
Saiyidain, Secretary, would represent the 
Ministry of Education and P. C. 
Bhattacharya, Secretary, Ministry of 
Finance. 


The establishment of the UGC, 
first through a resolution of the central 
government and subsequently through 
an Act of Parliament, was indeed a major 
step towards streamlining higher 
education in India. Its mandate was 
broad based since it was not confined to 
merely sanctioning grants to the central 
universities as it was also involved in 
Supervising further expansion of 
university education in the country. The 
foundation of the Commission was laid 
on solid grounas that this institution is 
serving the nation well. | 


Q 
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— Pakistan: Jinnah the maker, 
Nehru the initiator | 


Israrul Haque” 


There ia an uproar in the Indian media on the former Indian Foreign Minister Jaswant 


Singh's expulsion from the Hindu-chauvinist Bharatiya Janata Party, because his new book holds ` 
Jawnharlal Nehru. India’s first prime minister and freedom struggle icon, responsible for India’s 
` partition in 1947 whie praising Jinnah on the issue. Indian media were also mounting a uproar over 
L.K. Advani's visit to Jinnah’s mausoleum and calling him secular. Looking at the lean of BUP’s 
stalwart it will be wise to rename it as Brother Jinnah Party. 

Singh's thesis based on the argument of Maulana Azad, India’s first education minister, 
who, in his book “India Wins Freedom", argued that the partition could have been avoided had 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar Patel shown some flexibility over the Cabinet Mission plan,. 

Accordrng to Singh “Nehru believed in a highly centralized polity. That's what he wanted 
. India to be. Jinnah wanted a federal poliy that even Gandhi accepted. Nehru didn't. Consistently, 
he stood in the way of a federal India until 1947 when it became a partitioned India.” 
Muhammad A li Jmna who was born in Karachi in 1876 (Dec. 25) and died in the same city in 1948 
(Sept. 11 ) while serving as governor general of Pakistan, originally, had stood for a united India. 
Jinnah was a member of the National Congress and called himself “an Indian first, and-a Muslim 
afterwards’ He was opposed initially to the Muslim demand for separate electorates, but in 1926 
he shifted his support to the principle of separate electorates that guaranteed fixed proportional 
representation for Hindus and Muslims in legislatures Despite this shift, Jinnah asserted that 
Muslims’ rights and interests would be protected in a united India. 

In vain. did Jinnah argue at the National convention (1928): "What we want is that Hindus and 
Mussalmans should march together until our object is achieved... These two communities have 
got to be reconciled and united and made to feel that their interests are common”. The Convention's 
blank refusal to accept Muslim demands represented the most devastating setback to Jinnah’s 
life-long efforts to bring about Hindu-Muslim unity. It meant "the last straw" for the Muslims, and 
“the parting of the ways" for him, as he confessed to a Parsee friend at that time. Jinnah’s 

disillusionment at the course of politics in the subcontinent prompted him to itigrate and settle 
_down in London in the early thirties. He, however, returned to India in 1934, at he pleadings of his 
co-religionists, Muhammad Iqbal, Pakistan’s spiritual and ideological father, and assume their 
leadereship But the Muslims presented a sad spectacle at that time. They were a mass of disgruntled 
and demoralized men and women, politically disorganized and destitute of a clear-cut political 
program. | 
From 1937, Jinnah's position reversed completely. His dissatisfaction started with Mohandas 

(Mahatma) Gandhi's position atthe London Roundtable Conference (1939) and spread to frustration 
with, the British government's ultimatum to the Muslim League to merge with the National Congress 
in order to participate in provincial governments in 1937, and the suggestion of majority rule to the 
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neglect of the Muslims, which probably convinced Jinnah that the National Congress was determined 
to establish majority Hindu rule in a united India. 

In May 1946, the British sent the Cabinet Mission to India to negotiate a constitutional formula for 
the transfer of power to india The Cabinet Mission plan divided India into three zones: Hindu 
majority provinces (present-day India); Muslim provinces in the northwesf (Pakistan); and Bengal 
and Assam, where Muslims would have a slim majority. 

Provinces could opt out of the plan to form a new federation after ten years. Jinnah accepted the 
proposal, and induced the Muslim League Council to accept the plan in June 1946; and this he did 
much against the calculations of the Congress and to its utter dismay, and so did the Congress, 
when Jawahar Lal Nehru publicly expressed reservations in implementing the plan, Jinnah rejected 
the plan, maki ng the state of Pakistan a reality on Aug. 14 1947. 

As the new proposal was supported by the British as well, Jinnah condemned the British negotiators 
of treachery, and quickly washed his hands off further negotiations. He called a Muslim League 
meet inBombay on July 29, 1946. Its resolution said, “It has become abundantly clear that the 
Muslims of India would not rest with anything less than the immediate establishment of an 
independent and full sovereign state of Pakistan” and urged upen the Muslim masses to undertake 
“Direct Action to achieve Pakistan and get rid of the present slavery under the British and 
contemplated future caste Hindu domination.” 

Tragically though, the League’s acceptance was put down to its supposed weakness and the 
Congress put up ‘a posture of defiance, designed to bog the League into submitting to its dictates 
and its interpretations of the plan. 

Faced thus, what alternative had Jinnah and the League but to rescind their earlier acceptance, 
reiterate and reaffirm their original stance, and decide to launch direct action to extract Pakistan. 
When Jinnah was pressed on whether the Direct Action would be violent, he ominously replied: "l 
am not going to discuss ethics. We have a pistol and are in a position to use it.” 

The communal riots had flared up to murderous heights, engulfing almost the entire subcontinent. 
The two peoples, it seemed, were engaged in a fight to the finish. The time for a peaceful transfer 
of power was fast running out. Realizing the gravity of the situation, His Majesty’ s government 
sent down to India a newViceroy - Lord Mountbatten. 

His protracted negotiations with the various political eager resulted in bane 3, 1947, plan a 
which 

the British decided to partition the subcontinent, and — over power to two successor states on 
Aug:15, 1947 The plan was duly accepted by the three Indian ali to the dispute - the Congress 
the League and the Akali Dal (representing the Sikhs). 

Aman. who had fought for the inherent rights of his people all hou his life and who had taken 
up the somewhat unconveoti.o.nal and the largely misinterpreted cause of Pakistan, was bound 
to generate violent opposition and excite implacable hostility and was likely to be largely 
misunderstood. 

But what is most remarkable about Jinnah is that he is the recipient of some of the greatest 
tributes paid to anyone in.modern times, some of them even from those who held a diametrically 
opposed viewpoint. The way Jinnah maneuvered to turn the tide of events at a' time when all 
seemed lost indicated, above all, his masterly grasp of the situation and his adeptness at making 
strategic and tactical moves. 

Thus if Jinnah was the maker of Pakistan Nehru was its initiator. 
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DRIVING INDIA TOWARDS 
SOCIAL JUSTICE: 





- Sufia Ahmad* 


Dr: Ambedkar in the Constituent 
. Assembly and the Issue of Reservation ` 


| The purpose of this paper is to 
examine the way Ambedkar strove to drive 


India on the path of social justice. We all ` - 


know weli that Ambedkar played a crucial 


“role in framing our Constitution, and for 


that reason: we call him “father of the 


Constitution’, and praise him. But most of . 


““Assistant Professor Department of Law 


Babasaheb Bhimrao Ambedkar Central . 


University, Lucknow 


us fail to imagine what amount of hard 


work, he put in this regard, and 
comfortably leave this portion to the rare 


expérts of the constitutional law. How 


deeply he was engaged in framing the. 
. special provisions for the disadvantaged 


sections, how diligently he discussed and 


| Bebated such matters are rarely narrated. 


on this background this paper 
acquires significance. It throws light on the 


‘more active’ ambedkar in the constituent. .. 


assembly, particularly with regard to the 


framing of special provisions to the . 


disadvantaged. Ensuring a guaranteed 
place to such people in Governance was 
also a part and project of modernity, 


Ambedkar had envisioned. Amid the | 
heightened confusion and: lack of 


consensus on the hot topic of reservation 
how ambedkar made his point among 


other things remains the crux of this- 


presentation. This, paper: drawing its 


material from the constituent assembly’ 


debate tries to establish Ambedkar as a 


leading founding father of the a i of. 


| social justice. | 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar ETN been 


born in a poor Mahar family, -with caste 
stigma of untouchability, realized that real 


` struggle for survival was faced by the 
people who belonged to lower caste or 


untouchables in India. Throughout his life 
Ambedkar continued. to remain a:victim 
of untouchability, humiliation, hatred and 


disgrace practiced by high caste Hindus. 
As a result of this he was segregated in. 
classrooms, mentally. tortured at public 


places, was discouraged ‘in legal 
profession and was ruthlessly ‘exploited 


_in other spheres of life. He was also not 
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alloed to enter temples and was. even 
forbidden to learn Sanskrit, the so called 
language of the high caste learned 
Hindus. These circumstances forced him 
to be a great rebel against the Hindu 
orthodoxy, pedantry and its discriminatory 
treatment and to turn his mind to search 
for a cult where man is not discriminated 
against by another man. Thus, under the 
prevailing circumstances. Dr. Ambedkar 
clearly felt that caste was a barrier to social 
progress and to an individual's 
advancement to freedom. 


Dr. Ambedkar's ideal of society 
was based on liberty, equality and 
fraternity. His education in U.S.A., 
England and Germany and his broad 
vision paved the way for liberating his 
community from social slavery of the rigid 
Hindu caste system. He adopted the 
- principle of dynamism as in his view:- 


“There is nothing fixed, nothing 


eternal, nothing sanatan: Thus everything 
is changing and change is the law for 
individuals as well as for society"! 


As a social activist and reformer, 
Ambedkar raised- his voice against the 
compartmentalization of the Indian society 
into classes and castes. He advocated a 
democratic society based on the principles 
of natural justice, equity and classification 
according to aptitude, ability and 
profession. In fact, Ambedkar realized, 
perhaps, more than other political thinkers 
in India, that isolation and exclusiveness 
of one section of citizens from others can 
not lead to general will for shared 
interests. The remedy is “common cycles 


of participation for the different sections’? _ 
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A social scientist, an eminent 
thinker and writer, a great authority on 
constitutional law, Dr. Ambedkatr went to 
the roots of the problem and developed 


_his own philosophy of minorities and. 


minority protection. He developed 
scientific approach to the problem without 
being swayed away by emotions or guided 
by bitterness, though he had every reason 
to be bitter. |t is therefore necessary to 
consider Dr. Ambedkar's thought on 
minority protection through constitutional! 
safeguards in order to appreciate fully the 
reservation policy in the Constitution of 
India. 


The constituent assembly, which 
was acquainted with the issue of-social 
inequality and injustice, when it decided 
to enact constitution on behalf of ‘the 
people of India’, had to take into account 
not only the then prevailing socio-politico- 


= economic conditions but also long- 


proclaimed aims and aspirations of the 
Indian people. Fundamental Rights foster 
the social revolution by, inter alia, 
guaranteeing equality, prohibiting 
discrimination on ground of religion, race, 
caste, sex, or place of birth; and enables 
the state to make reservations of 
appointments or posts in favour of any 
backward class of citizens. 


As a chief architect of India’s 
Constitution. Ambedkar’s contribution will. 
always be remembered with gratitude. For 
him, individuals and not caste or the 
village was the unit of society. He did not 
think that democracy and freedom are 


' synonymous. Therefore, it was imperative 


that Indian Constitution has a Bill of Rights 
by which fundamental human freedoms 
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are enshrined in'the constitution. 
Although, the whole body of India's 
Constitution, as itwas adopted, bears the 
stamp of erudition of the galarcy of 
talented minds led by Ambedkar, the 
chapter on Fundamental Rights, 
especially Articles 15 and 16 as also the 
chapter on Directive Principles of State 
Policy, were the greatest gifts conferred 
on the citizens of this country. 


Dr. Ambedkar kept in mind the 
‘interests of the Scheduled Castes while 
participating in the process of drafting of 
the Constitution. In fact he is quoted as 
saying “ | came into the Constituent 
Assembly with no greater aspiration than 
to safeguard the interest-of the Scheduled 
Castes.” He played two fold role in the 
making. of the Constitution of india, i.e., 
as a champion of untouchables on the one 
hand and as a Constitutional expert on 
the other. Though Ambedkar was not free 
to write the constitution according to his 
political and constitutional philosophy, yet 
he tried his utmost to incorporate into the 
constitution of free India such provisions 
as would help establish a new social order 
onthe principles of political, economic and 
social order for one and all. 


In this paper the views of the 
Constituent Assembly members are 
projected to highlight the then prevailing 
trend of compassion and concern toward 
the weaker sections of.the country. The 
overall theme of the discussion was that 
those citizens who trailed behind in 
achieving. social, economic and 
educational stream of the country for any 
reason, should be given protection to such 
an extent that they should be at par with 
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9 (corresponding to Art. 


the mainstream of the country. This 
protection is provided to them by providing 
the privileges in the employment and in 
the education. | 


‘While discussing the draft Article 
15 of the 
constitution) Prof. K.T. Shah moved an 
amendment for inclusion of scheduled 
castes or backward tribes and commented 
that: “ this discrimination is in favour of 
particular classes of our. society which 
owing to an unfortunate legacy of the past 
suffer from disabilities or handicaps. 
Those, | think, may require special 
treatment, and if they do require it, they 


- should be permitted special facilities for 


some time so that real equality of citizens 
be established. It is only intended to 
safeguard, protect or lead to their 
betterment in general so that the long 
range interests of the country may not 
suffer. In regard to the scheduled castes 
and backward tribes., and their rights and 
claims to enjoy as equal citizens happen 
to be denied to them because of their 


‘backwardness they need and must. be 


given, for some time to come at any rate, 


` special treatment in regard to education, 


in regard to opportunity for employment 


- and. in many other cases where their 


present inequality, their present 
backwardness is only a hindrance to the 


rapid development of the country. Any 


section of the community which is 
backward must necessarily impede the 
progress of the'rest, and it is only in the 
interest of the community itself, therefore, 
that it is but right and proper that we 
should provide facilities so that they may 


> me brought into date so to. say and the 


niform progress of all be forwarded. | 


-$ 
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have of course, not included in my 
amendment the length of the years, the 
terms of years for which some such 


special treatment may be given that may ` 


be determined by the circumstances of the 
day. | only want to draw your attention to 
the fact that there are classes of our 
citizens who may need, though no fault of 
thiers, some special treatment it equality 
is not to be equality of name on paper only, 
bu t equality of fact. 


Shri Damoder Swaroop Seth while 
discussing draft Art. 10 (corresponding to 
Art. 16 of the Constitution) stated: “ who 
will not believe it, that reservation of posts 
or appointment.in services for the 


backward classes means the very © 


negation of efficiency and .good 
Government? Moreover, it is not easy to 


define precisely the term backward, nor it ` 


is easy to find a suitable criterion for 


testing the backwardness of a community 
or-class. If this clause is accepted, it will ` 


give rise to casteism and favouritism 
which should have nothing to-do in a 
secular state. | do not mean that 
necessary facilities and concession 
should not be given to backward classes 
for improving their 
qualifications and raise general level of 
their uplift. But Sir, appointments to posts 
should be only left to the discretion of the 
public service commission, to be made on 
merit and qualifications, and no 
concession whatever should be allowed 
to any class on the plea that the same 
happens to be backward.”: 


Pandit Hirday Nath Kunjru® had: 


moved an amendment for restricting the 


reservation of posts for ten years while 


educational 


discussing the draft Art. 10 of the 


` Constitution. He commented: ` 


“lam not in principle against the 
principle of the interests of classes that 
are at present unable to look after 
themselves unaided, but this article, as it 
is, presents several difficulties. In the first 
place; the word “backward” is not defined 


anywhere in the constitution——whether 


any class is backward or not should be 
left to the law courts to decide. It is 


- therefore our duty to define the term 


'backward'.so that there may be no dispute 
in future above its meaning—— it seems 
to me that in fairness to the country, 


_ protection can be granted to any class, 


whether you call it a backward class or a 
minority, only on the ground that it is 
backward and it left to itself, would be 
unable to protect its interest it was 
recognized that for the time being they 
were necessary, but it was insisted on that 





- whatever protection might be considered 


necessary now, should be granted 
temporarily only, so that the population of 
the country might become fully integrated, 
and no community or class might be 
tempted to claim special advantages for 
itself. 


Shri R.M. Nalavade’ contribute a 
very important aspect to the discussion. 
He stated “...but the words “backward ` 
classes’ are so vague that they could be 
interpreted in such a way as to include so 
many classes which are even 
educationally advanced. They are found 
mentioned in the list of backward classes 
TEN Our experience in the provinces, 
though there are provisions for reservation 
the services, is bitter. Even though the 


+ 
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depressed classes are educated and. 
qualified, they are not given chances of | 


employment .under the provincial 
Government. Now that we have provided 
for this in the constitution sel ole is 


` fear for scheduled castes.” 


Dr. Dharam Prakash? threw ight o on 
backwardness. He stated: '`"....it is an 
undoubted fact that “backward” class has 
not been defined so far and there is no 
possibility of its being defined in the near 
future ......there are backward people in 


every community. Personally | believe that 


if there is to be any reservation for 


` backward classes in eve community. - 


` Personally | believe that ~ there is-to 
-be any reservation for backward classes 
in the service it is very necessary to see 
as to what is the.present position and what 
is-to be the future of a particular class 
which has been backward for centuries, 
“whether religiously or economically or 
socially....... | personally hold the view 
that in this free country it is not proper to 
_ make reservation for Hindus, Muslims, 


Christians and Sikhs on the ground that 


they are minorities. But in so.far as that 


section of Hindus is concerned who are 


called Harijans, and they are really 
backward,. it appears to be 
“appropriate. that there. should be 
reservation for some time. When they 
reach the same level of culture as other 
section of population, | would be the first 
person to oppose.any reservation what — 
so-ever for them. So long as they do not 
attain that position, | fever reservation. | 


` Shri P. Kakkan? while discussing 


| on n Att 10 commentéd: “the poor Harijan: > 
candidates ‘hitherto did not. get proper 
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appointments in government services. 
The higher officers selected only their own . 


people, but not the Harijans. Sir, even in 
“the matters or promotions, we did not get 


justice. The Government can expect 
necessary qualifications or personality ` 


` from the Harijans,but not merit. If you take 


merit alone into account the harizans 


cannot come forward. | say in this house 


that the Government must take special 


` steps for the reservation in-appointments 


for the Harijans for some years.” 


-. Shri. V..Muniswamy pillai stated: . 
ae | may tell this house that it is not the 
object of any of the leaders of the harijan 
community to perpetuate the communal 
bogey in this land forever, but so long as 


_ they, remain so backward in getting 


admission into the services, it s highly 


“necessary that they must be. given some 


protection.” | 
“Shri. T- : Channiah™ sil 
kiiséuesina narrated ‘ backward — 


communities suffer from two disabilities 


namely, social disabilities and educational 


disabilities: 


| “ F am aliy sorry that the 
honourable Pandit Kunjru should have felt 
that the backward class should be given. 


this: opportunity only for a period of ten ` | 


years. Sir, | want this reservation for 150 
years which has béen the period during 
which APPARDANIES have been denied ye 
them." 


“Shri. Santanu ide Das 
emphasises on reservation by stating that: 
“At present there is reservation in the 
elections and thereby we get a chance to | 


discuss our problems here.. But if there ` 
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was no such reservation it would not be 


possible for us to come here as would not 


be able to win in general elections. | 
therefore, submit that there should be 
reservation in service and election.there 
is one thing more.lt has been said that 
reservation should be kept for ten years. 
Why only for ten years? If we get equal 
right within two years all would be on the 
same level after that period and there 
would be no need for reservation.” 


Shri H.J. Khandekar" projected 
the factual condition of the harijans by 
stating. “....if | leave aside the political 
aspect of the community and come to 
social,educational,economical and 
religious aspects, the conditions of 
scheduled caste in this aspect also is more 
deplorable than that of any man living in 
this country.as was said here by certain 
friends of mine,communalism is going on, 
and provincialism is going on and other 
things are also going on, and | m afraid if 
_ these things are continued even if this 
clause is brought into operation, the 
scheduled caste will never get.a 
chance,as the word 'backward'would be 
interpreted in such a way that wé people 
‘would get no chance in the services 
because the people of other castes will 
also claim to be backward and get the 
chances on reserved posts.” 


. Mr.Mohamad islam sahib has 
_ criticized the word ‘backward’ in his 
speech.He stated:"the word ‘backward’ 
has not been defined at all anywhere in 
this constitution.But | may tell you it has 


been defi ned in certain places..In Madras. 


it has got a defined and technical meaning 
There are a number of castes and sub- 


castes calléd backward communities. The 
government of Madras have counted and 
scheduled more than 150 of these classes 
in that provinces when you utter the word 
‘backward’, it is one of those 150 and add 
communities that is meant, and not any 
community that is generally backward— 
Jsubmit that it should not in any way 
betaken to mean that the backward 
classes as those of the .minority 
communities such as muslims, Christians 
and scheduled castes people. are 
excluded from the purview of this 
clause.As a matter of fact,they.are not 
adequately represented in the service of 
the provinces. So also the muslims and 
also the scheduled castes. Ifany provision 
is made, it has to be made for SUEN really 
backward people.” 


He has defined word 'backward' 
by stating: “the backwardness of the 
people is the result of condition which has 
been persisting and in existence for 
several centuries and ages they will not 
die off easily. So the measure really should 
be the step that are being taken to 
liquidate that backward conditions, and it 
should be the forwardness of the people 
which has resulted as a consequence of 
those steps. Therefore when those people 
advance and have come forward as much 
as any other community in the land, then 
these very reservation would automatically 
disappear. | feel that o period need be 
stipulated at all for this purpose.” 


Shri K.M. Munshi’? while 
participating in the discussion 
commented: “...! cannot also imagine a 
time when there is any backward class in 
India which does not include the 
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scheduled caste. What we want fane secure. 
is two things. In the first clause we want” ` 


to achieve the highest efficiency in. the 


services: of the state —— highest: 
efficiency which would enable the-services ` 
to function efficiently and promptly. At the - 


same time,in view of the condition in our 
country prevailing in several provinces we 
want to see that backward classes, 


classes which are really backward, should 


be given scope in the state services, for it 


is realised that state service give a status . 


and opportunity to serve the country and 
:- -this opportunity should be extended to 
every community even. among backward 
people. We need not, therefore, define or 


. restrict the scope of the world. ‘backward’ 


to a particular. community. Whoever is 
backward will be covered by it—". 


Shri T.T.Krishnamachari ised | 


altogether different perspective of 
backwardness when he says: “may I ask 
who are the backward class of citizen ? it 
does not apply to scheduled caste or to 
any particular community. | say.the basis 


. of future division as between ‘backward’. : 
and ‘forward’ or non- backward might be 


in. the basis of litrecy. If the basis of 


diversion is literacy, 80% of our people fall . 


into the backward class citizen, who is 
going to give the ultimate award? Perhaps 
: the supreme court. It will have to find out 
what the interaction of the farmers was 
as to who should conte under the category 
of backward classes. :It-does not say 
‘caste’ .it says class. Is it a class which is 
based on grounds of economic status or 


on ground. of literacy or on grounds of birth 


? what is it ? that the word backward is 
liable to different interpretations is the fear 
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-of some of my friends, though | feel that 


there is no need for such fear, because | 
have no doubt it is going to be ultimately 


interpreted by the supreme authority oh. 


some basis, caste, community, religion, 
literacy or economic status” 


Against this back-drop Dr. B.R. 
Ambedkar" has discourse is quite ` 


significant: “If members were to try and 
exchange their views on this subject, they 
will find that there are three points of view 
which is necessary for us to reconcile if 


we are to produce a workable proposition 
. which will be accepted by all. Of the three 
points of views, the first is that there shall ` 

be equality of opportunity for all . 
Citizen:. 
a section of the. house is that if this 
_ principle is to be operative...and it ought ` 


..another view mostly shared by 


to be operative in their judgement to its 


fullest extent...there ought to be no l 


reservation of any sort for any class or 


“community at all, that all citizen, if they 


are qualified should be placed on the 


` same footing of equality so far as the 
- public services are concerned that is the 
second point of view we have, then we — 


have quite a massive opinion which 


insists, that, although theoretically it. is 


good to have the principle that there shall... 


be equality of opportunity, there must at. ` 
. the same time be a provision. made for . 
the éntry of certain communities who have . 
not been so far employed -in the public 
services to the fullest extent, what would ` ` 
be really happen is that- we.shall be : 


completely destroying the first proposition 


upon which are all greed, namely, that . 


there shall be an equality of opportunity.. 


Let me give an illustration. Supposing for . 


F 


instance, reservation were made for a 
community or a collection of community, 


‘the total of which came to something like 


70% of total posts under the state and only 
30% as open to general competition would 
be satisfactory from the point of view of 
giving effect to the first principle, namely, 
that there shall be equality of opportunity. 
It cannot be in my judgement.therefore the 


` seats to be reserved if the reservation is 


y 


to be consistent with sub clause (1) of 
article to must be confined to a majority 
of seats. It is then only that the first 
principle could find its place in the 
constitution and effective in operation. If 
honourable members understand this 
position that what we have to safeguard 
two things, namely, tne principle of 
equality of opportunity and at the same 
time satisfy the demand of communities 
which have not had so for representation 
in the state, then l am sure they will agree 
that unless you use some such qualifying 
phrase as ‘backward’ the exception made 
in favour of reservation will ultimately: eat 
up the rule together..... Nothing of the rule 
will remain. Somebody asked me, “ what 
is a backward community?” weil {think any 
one who reads the language of the draft 
itself will find that we have left it to be 
determined by each local Government. A 
backward community is a community 
which is backward in the opinion of the 
Government. My honourable friend Mr. 


T.T. Krishnamachari asked me whether 


this rule will be justifiable. It is rather 
difficult to give a dogmatic answer. 


Personally | think one could very well go : 


to the federal court and the’ Supereme 
court and say that the reservation is of 
such a magnitude that the rule regarding 
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equality of opportunity has been destroyed 
and the court-will-then come to the 
conclusion whether the local government 
or state Government has acted in thev 
reasonable and prudent manner.” 


Dr. Ambedkar ħas discussed the 
issue of reservation precisely and fully. He 
had elaborated the entire theme and 
scheme of reservation in a lucid manner. 


The members who participated in 


-the discussion discussed threadbare the 


pros cons. of the provision of reservation. 
It this discussion of. the constituent 
Assembly members only two exhibited - 
different visualization, otherwise all the 
rest were in favour of reservation. The 
two0 members were (1) Shri Damodhar 
Swarup seth and (2) Pandit Hirday Nath 
Kanzru. Shri Damodar Swarup Seth 
expressed that he would not mind 
providing facilities to backward classes to 
improve upon their present position but 
he was not in favour of reservation in 
employment. He was of the View that 
provision of reservation in employment 
would result is some severe 
consequences in the society and for this 
very reason he opposed reservation. 
Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru had raised a 
pertinent point about duration of 
reservation and whether it should be 
limited to ten years. Pandit Kunzru has 
brought the focus on another important 
point of backwardness. As such except 
K.M. Munshi and Dr. Ambedkar all other 
members on discussion of backwardness 


-= wanted that the word ‘backwardness’ 
‘should be clearly defined Pandit Kunzru 


is of the view that every aspect of 


` reservation had to be made clear in the 


a 
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constituent Assembly itself so that all other 
future problems could be avoided and 
instead of perpetuating the problem, the 
stability to that effect of would be reached. 
But that was not agreeable to shri Munshi 
and Dr. Ambedkar because ofthe scheme 
of reservation. And as per the scheme it 
is the state which decides how much 
percentage it needs and which 
communities or castes are to be covered 
under the reservation. Not only this, but if 
the state fails in implementing this policy 
properly, that can be challenged into the 
court and the effectual remedy, sought 
Hence, Mr. Munshi and Dr. Ambedkar 
stated that as per the existing Indian 
climate, the word ‘backward’. would be 
comprehensive. This word covers all the 
communities, all the religions and all those 
Who trailed behind in the social and 
. economic sphere of life. As per the 
scheme of reservation which was narrated 
by Dr. Ambedkar the word ‘backward’ suits 
the scheme it being the only appropriate 
word. | | 


In the above manner the provision 


of reservation was embodied ins the 


constitution. Act 16 (4) incorporated in the 
Constitution, Corresponds to draft Art. 10 


(3). 
The Constituent Assembly 


debates indicate that the draftsmen 
themselves were not sure about the 


criteria. to be adopted in determining - 


- “backwardness.” They wanted to maintain 
flexibility in the matter and to leave the 
matter upon every state Government to 
determine “ backwardness’ with ultimate 
review by the court. The Constituent 


Assembly members were expected to 
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provide a clear, accessible and 


. demarcating scheme of reservation. 


Instead of providing such scheme they 
provided a scheme of reservation which 
is entirely left to the sweet will and 
pleasure of the state Govt. The state Govt. . 
is expected to apply and implement this 
scheme of reservation as per its 
requirement and necessity If we view this 
scheme from the point of view of welfare 
of the backward people thin it suits 
appropriately, provided the Government 
implements it with the values and 
impartially to the cause, otherwise it would 
mean that the constituent assembly 
members have provided an instrument of 


‘politicization in the hands of the 


government to be utilized by it towards its 
political solidarity. This also.can be called 
as politics of reservation. And if the 
Government is actively involved in this 
politics of reservation without preserving 
the spirit of reservation, then the very 
purpose of providing the reservation and 
attaining equality would be defeated. If we 
analyze the approach of the Government 
towards reservation then it seems that the 


Government has implemented the 


reservation as a part of its politicization. ` 


in the constituent Assembly Prof. 
K. T. Shah had proposed an amendment 
to clause (2) of draft Art. 9 (now Clause 
(3) of Art. 15) for adding the words “or 
scheduled castes, or backward tribes, for 
their advantage, safeguard and 
betterment." The object stated by him was: 


“in regard to the scheduled castes 
and backward tribes, it is an open secret 


that they have been neglected in the past; . © 


and their rights and claims to enjoy and 


have the capacity to enjoy as equal 
citizens happens to be denied to them 
because of their backwardness. | seek 
therefore, by this motion to include them 


also within the scope of this suib-clause ` 


(2), so that they may not be regarded as 
violating the basic principles of equality 
for all classes of citizens in the country. 
They need and must be given, for some 
time to come at any rate, special treatment 
in regard to education, in regard to 
opportunity for employment, and in many 
other cases where their present inequality, 
their present backwardness is only a 
hindrance to the rapid development ofthe 
country." 


Dr. Ambedkar viewed this 
amendment undesirable for the reason 
that.” The object which all of us have in 
mind is that the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes should not be 
segregated from the general public. For 


instance, none of us..... would like that a — 
separate school should be established for ` 


the scheduled castes when there is a 
- general school in the village open to the 
children of the entire community. If these 
words are added, it will probably give a 
handle for a state to say, 'well, we are 
making special provision for the 
scheduled castes.' To mu mind they can 
safely say so by taking shelter under the 
article ifit is amended in the manner that 
Professor Shah wants.” | 


We can summarise the vision of 


— Dr. B. R. Ambedkar regarding the policy ` 


of reservation in the following points- 
i. Ambedkar's Policy of reservation 


or protective discrimination was designed - 
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primarily to remove the scourge: of 
untouchability from Indian society, ad with 
it role of caste in public life. 


ii. According to Dr. Ambedkar there 
shall be equality of opportunity at the 
same time there must be as provision 
made for the entry of certain 
communities which have sọ fer been 
outside the administration. 


iii. He wanted to create a philosophy which 
would answer the need of the lowest 
in the society in which he was living. 


iv. Ambedkar was against any special 
protection for the scheduled castes 
and the scheduled Tribes under the 
constitution, as he feared that instead 
of removing the disabilities: of the 
people, it might perpetuate the social 
aloofness. 


v. Ambedkar said that castes would 
gradually cease to make any 
difference in public life. 


vi. Ambedkars advise the scheduled 
castes to safeguard their privileges. 
It is their rights to refuse and change 
-if they felt no guarantee was given to 
safeguard their rights. 


vi. The clauses relating to quality have 
special reference to backward 
classes. Sr. Ambedkar said that 
political democracy could not survive ` 
in the absence of social democracy. 
In his opinion social democracy 
answer and implements liberty, 
wquality and fraternity as principal of 
life. . 


vill. According to Ambedkar the term 
‘Backward classes’ would cover three 
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principal components, the scheduled 


castes, the scheculed tribes and the 
other backward classes. 


ix, Ambedkar said that A Backward 


community is a community which is ` 


backward in the an of the 
Government. 


As we know the ultimate goal of the 
constitution of india is to achieve social 
justice through which.a casteless, 
classless and.an egalitarian society may 


(Footnotes) 


ld. At 679 

ld at 679 

ld at 679 

Id at 686 

id 

ld at 688 

10 ibid 

11 Id at 691, 92 
12 Id at 696, 697 
13 Id at 697 

14 C.A.D. Vol. VII, 655 
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be able to translate into the action equality, 
liberty and fraternity; the four basic pillars 
of the Indian constitution which may be 
seen in the Preamble, Fundamental © 
Rights and Directive Principles, which’ 
were designed and influenced by 
Ambedkar, as chairman of the drafting 
committee. Ai these measures reflect 
ambedkarism which is an instrument for 
bringing about social justice through 
Constitution. a 


Md. Shabbir(ed) “ B. R. Ambedkar: study in law” 
society 1997 Rawat Publication, Jaipur, at 16 
Constituent Assembly Debate vol. IX, pp. 973-4 
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Remembering Azad | 


On November 11 nation will 
be observing the 122nd Birth 
anniversary of Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad. This Academy year 
after year, since its inception 30 
years ago, arrange some function 
to remember the late leader and 
abréast the new generation of 
Maulana's contribution in building | 


up the nation. 


Dr. Rizwan Qaiser's new 
book "Maulana Azad and the 
Making of the Nation " published ` 
in 2011 is an appreciable addition 


` to the work on Maulana’'s life and 


time. Dr. Rizwan Qaiser has 


‘attributed two reasons for not 


largely exploring the contribution of 


Maulana Azad in the history of 


India's struggle for independence: 


One historians have ignored the 


claims and contributions of those, © 
generally described as nationalist 
Muslims in view of India's partition 
as they focussed more on the .. 
politics and claims of the Muslim 


.. League; the second would be lack | 


of knowledge -of Urdu, in which 
Azad has left behind a 


E21: 
_ considerable corpus of evidence. The combination of the two has resulted in near 
silence of historians on political life of Azad, honourable exceptions not withstanding. ` 
Such neglect and | Ignorance has left a void in our knowledge not only about Maulana 
Azad but the entire range of Muslim political opinion alligned with the cause of.~ 
_ ‘Indian nationalism and freedom movement. Academy is thankful to Dr. Qaiser for 

| allowinig us to publish some extracis from his book in our journal. | 





Maulana came into prominence in his early life because of his scholarly 
és His deep study of religion, his broad vision and command over the . 
languages ( Arabic, Persian and Urdu) helped in establishing himself as an 
outstanding writer and journalist. Through his writings he stirred the community 
and nation, brought them out of the slumber. His journey in-the field of journalism 
Started when he was only 12 years old. In:1899 he became the editor of" Nairange 
-Alam". ". In 1901 he started another journal " Al - Misbah "thus he made tremendous 
progress in journailsm and remained associated with many prominent isi lis 
‘and newspapers of Calcutta, Lahore and Lucknow. | | 


| Maulana' s interest was not confined only on national i issues. In 1920's he 
was quite perturbed because of the increasing. influence of Britain i in Hejaz. The _ 
weak monarch Shareef was playing in their hands and Englishmen had easy 
access even in Mecca and Madeena. Maulana wanted to warn the Islamic world 
of the consequences of Britain's influence in Arab countries. He started an Arabic 
fortnightly " Al - Jamia " in 1923. His firey articles woke up the Arab world. After the 
defeat of Turks Hejaz (Mecca) had almost become the domain of Britain. The king 
Shareef was a titular head. The Saudi king of Najed, though a bit weak but was . 
persuaded. by the awakened Arab nations to throw away Shareef's regime and 
take over the control of Hejaz, thus Saudi Arabia came into exhistence. The credit 


.- goes to Maulana Azad in establishing a stable government there. 


Our Academy with its limited resources is engaged in guiding research 
work on Maulana and a number of research scholars from various universities 
‘take ee of our rich library and manuscripts kept there | in. O 


SA 
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. [TOWARDS A UNITED AND} 






FEDERATED INDIA, 
1940-1947 


` = Rizwan Qaiser* 


— In 1940 Maulana Azad was called 
upon to occupy.the ‘sacred office’ of the 
president of the Indian National Congress 
and to preside over the Annual Session 
at Ramgarh in Bihar (now in Jharkhand). 
Ramgarh was not far from Moorabadi, 


where he had spent an internment from — 
1916-19. Azad had already presided over. 


the Special Session of the Congress once 
in 1923, when he had skilfully averted a 


*Associate Professor, JMI New Delhi-25 


division in the Congress between the 


pro-changers and no-changers.- However, | 


presiding over the Annual Session was a 
more significant recognition of Azad's 
Services in national politics and the 
freedom movement. Even before the date 
for filing nomination was finalized there 


` was speculation that Maulana Azad might 


be ‘requested to stand for election this 
year and his candidature will receive the 
official Congress support’.' Gandhiji too 
had endorsed his candidature.? Maulana 
Azad has acknowledged that when 
Gandhiji asked him ‘to become the 
Congress President, 1 readily agreed'." 
Once Gandhiji had thrown his weight 
behind Azad, the contest for the post was 


not likely to be serious. Azad himself was - 


satisfied, ‘There was no real contest for 
the presidential. election, and the 
candidate who stood against me was 
defeated by an overwhelming majority.” 
In India Wins Freedom he does not 


. mention the name of his rival. It was M.N. 
= Roy, who polled only 181 votes as 


compared to Azad’s 1,841 votes, thus 


_ maintaining à lead of 1,660 votes.? While 


the Socialists everywhere voted for 
Maulana Azad, Communists remained 


neutral. There was no voting in Bengal and 


Delhi. Azad's victory in the election for 
Congress. president was. widely 
welcomed.’ : | 


. This was the second time Azad 


- became the Congress president. Earlier 


he had presided over the special session 
of the Congress in 1923. Between 1923 
and-1940 much water had flowed under 
the bridge. The nationalist movement had 


-gained much ground with a vastly- 


expanded social base for the Congress. 
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= This had earned the party the distinction 


of being the major representative voice: 


of indians.. However,. during the same 


| period a disturbing trend had gained : 


‘considerable momentum-this was the 
slow but steady alienation of Muslims from 


the Congress: In a certain sense the 


beginning had been made in the early 
4920s, soon after the. withdrawal of the 
Non-Cooperation- Khilafat movement. In 
_ the initial stage, Azad had sensed that this 
trend, if.it persisted, might prove 
detrimental’ to nationalism and the 
__ interests of the Congress. He had tried to 
build bridges between communities, since 
the days of Al-Hilal. In his presidential 
address in 1923, he had highlighted the 


importance. of Hindu-Muslim unity to the ` 
extent of being prepared for a delay in 


independence. He had declared,. ‘If an 
angel was to descend from the sky (High 
‘Heavens) and from the heights of the Qutb 
‘Minar ask us to abandon Hindu-Muslim 
unity and promise. Swaraj within twenty- 
four hours l will refuse Swaraj but not the 


unity. Any delay in Swaraj would affect. 


India but the end of our unity will be the 
loss of entire mankind."? In the same 


speech Azad had stated, that he was. 


convinced, “Today-in India we neither need 


a Hindu sangathan nor a Muslim. 


sangathan: We. are in need of only one 
sangathan and that is the Indian National 
emer ae 


— “Azad had cd that this 
` formulation would hold. water. and. grow 
stronger with the passage of time. But it 
did not: Hindu-Muslim unity was strained 
in the 1920s and by the mid-1930s 


Muslims were considerably Menn from... 


the Congress. By the end of the 1930s | 


political bickering and struggle to occupy 
higher seats of power were in evidence. 
The Muslim League, which had earlier 
operated on the margins of political 
processes, metamorphosed into a party 
claiming to be the sole répresentative of 
the Muslims whi:.. denouncing the 
Congress as representative. of only the 
caste-Hindus. Many individuals, groups 


and political formations among the 


Muslims challenged this claim of the 


League. In these circumstances Azad's 


challenges were many; his. biggest 


freedom forward; the second important 


. challenge was to combat the Muslim 
` League for its virulent communal and anti- 


Congress campaign. In a press interview 


` challenge was to take the struggle for . 


Azad had said that, ‘each day brings us ` 


nearer the coming struggle. All our — 
- -attention should be centered round this 


very thing.’ in Lahore Maulana Azad 
addressed a public meeting" in which. he 
advised his: nine crore ‘Muslim brethren 
that they should not look upon their 
countrymen with suspicion. Their. rights 
were not at all in danger in the hands of 
the Congress. There was no other 


alternative for the Muslims than to join in 


the struggle for freedom of the country... 
The doors of the Congress were open to 
all.” These assertions of Azad were 
indicating towards the shape of things in 


the days to come. As regards Muslim. 
- concérns about their future Azad spoke 
in much the same language as he had 


done during the Al-Hilal days, when he 
exhorted Muslims to trust the Hindus, 
while struggling against the British. His 
assertion about the. impending struggle 
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was. endorsed by the Congress Working 
Committee in its meeting held at Patna. A 


resolution was adopted, which clearly ` 


stated, ‘the Congress withdrew the 
ministries from the provinces where 
Congress had majority in order to 
dissuade India from the war and to enforce 
the Congress determination to free India 


from foreign domination. This preliminary | 


step must naturally be followed by civil 


disobedience in which the Congress will 


unhesitatingly resort. ..."" The CWC also 
tried to assure the minorities that their 
rights would be protected. It appeared that 
Azad’s leadership would sail smoothly. 


Huge arrangements were made 
for the annual session of the Congress, 
in which Rajendra Prasad took personal 
interest since he was Chairman of the 


Reception Committee. The venue of this © 


. Session was named after Mazharul Haq, 
a freedom fighter from Bihar and thus 
called Mazharpuri. On arrival at Ramgarh, 
Maulana Azad was given a warm 
reception by Congress workers and tribals 
of the area. Soon after reaching the venue 
. he went to the cottage of Mahatma Gandhi 
to pay his respects." On the day of the 
open session a torrential downpour 
inundated the Congress Nagar and yet the 
delegates stood in knee deep water with 
their umbrellas open to listen to Maulana 
Azad. Gandhiji in his characteristic style 


described this experience as, 'A Foretaste . 


of the Suffering’.® 


Azad, presiding over the Congress 
session on 19 March 1940 at Ramgarh 
delivered a long speech in chaste Urdu in 
which he addressed several issues of vital 
importance. He was conscious of the 


timing of his election as the president. As 
he put it ‘By electing me the President you 
have reposed tremendous confidence in 
me at a critical moment. While it is a 
matter of honour, | look upon it as a major 
responsibility as well.’*° . 


in his speech he surveyed the 
political scenario in the context of the 
Second Worid War, and tried to locate 
India's position in it, with a sense of grief 
that she was still not free to make choices. 
The Indians, he said, looked upon fascism 
and Nazism with a sense of revulsion, but 
they were as much disgusted with British 
imperialism and therefore not prepared to 
extend a hand of friendship to Britain.” 
He accused the British government of 
making attempts to generate all kinds of 
division. According to Azad, an alien 
government could survive only if a divide 
and rule policy was successful. Azad 
admitted that he did not mean to argue 
that there.were no internal problems; there 
were many, the problem of communalism 
being one.” 


| At this point Azad seemed to be 
making statements, which were at 
variance with Nehru's views on questions 
ofcommunalism.'? Azad admitted that the 
problem of communalism continued to 
exist, and it was one's duty that before 
any step forward as regards political 
development, one should look for means 
to resolve it. However, this problem should 


not detain us in the march forward.” He 


was anxious to reassure the Muslim and 
other minorities that: 


+ as and when a constitution was framed 
for India, it should have strong 
provisions for protecting minority rights. 
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+ the protection required by minorities 
“was a question that must be settled -by 


` the minorities themselves rather than | 


by majority votes.” 


| ¢ inithe event of any situation where | 


concerned groups could not reach an 
: ‘agreement, provisions could be made 
: for arbitration, 2 and the va 
was committed to it. 


Till this: point Azad formulated 
points of assurance to the minorities in 
general and the Muslims in particular: The 
next part of his speech, discussed the 


apprehensions ‘harboured by leaders of | 


all hues of the Muslim-majority provinces- 
that the centre, which in any 


-Circumstances would remain Hindu- ` 


. dominated, and therefore undermine the 


. , powers and privileges of the provinces. 


Such apprehensions had been publicly 
debated even during the preparation of 
the Nehru Committee Report. Azad was 
fully alive to these apprehensions. He 
thought they could be allayed by 


assurances that the future constitution of. 
India would be federal rather than unitary. . 


“The. future constitution - of India 
irrespective of details of provisions shall 
be a constitution of All India Federations 
in which alt units would enjoy autonomy 
of their subjects and functions, except in 
` matter such-as defense, SORIG affairs 
and customs etc.'? 


The best part of the speech was 
yet to come. In the concluding section hẹ 
` dilated upon the question of the heritage 


of Islam and of composite Indian - 
nationhood. Azad said, 'l am a Muslim and 


proud of inheriting the glorious legacy of 
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Islam.’ He continued, ‘I take pride in being 
an Indian and an essential part. of 
indivisible Indian nationhood, without 
which its grandeur would never be 
accomplished. | shall never give up my 
claim to be an inalienable part of it.“ He — 
emphasized that in eleven centuries of co- ` 


existence the mutual give-and-take have 


been such that they affected all aspects 
of life-language; literature, culture, taste 
and customs. Even in day-to-day life there 
is hardly any area which is untouched and 
unaffected by the achievements of our 
mutual interaction over the centuries. It is 
this heritage of composite culture, which 
is a treasure-trove of our united 
nationhood. We have to admit that by now 
we all are an indivisible nation. No vision ` 
of separation from each other can ever 
fructify. ‘We all must accept with pride the 
common destiny shaped by history for 
us.’ He concluded the speech by paying 
tribute to Mahatma Gandhi for his 
leadership. 


a During the entire speech Azad’s 


‘focus was on political developments now 


alight with the possibility of India moving 
closer to independence. Another concern 
was to allay apprehensions in Muslim 
minds and assure them that they too had 
a stake in the country’s future. In Azad's 
scheme of things, such an assurance was - 


vitally important in view-of the campaign ` 


unieashed by the Muslim League, which 
was moving dangerously close to 


‘pronouncing the Muslims a distinct nation, 


which it did a week later on.23 March 1940 . 
at Lahore.” M.A. Jinnah had already given 
a foretaste of things to come in an article 
titled as ‘Two Nations in India’ which was 


published in Times and Tide, and later _ 


reproduced by the Hindustan Times,” in 
which he had clearly argued that ‘there 
are two different nations’ in India. The 
pronouncements by the two Muslim 
leaders, Azad and Jinnah made a study 
in contrasts. One represented the 
Congress, committed to the cause of 
India’s liberation while retaining its 
composite cultural ethos. The. other 
represented the Muslim League whose 
only concern was to seek power for itself 
at the cost of negating a thousand years. 
of history of co-existence between Hindus 
and Muslims. 


Azad's pronouncements acquired 
importance in view of the fact that on the 
one hand Nehru was denying the 
existence of communalism and on the 
other hand Gandhiji was expressing 
helplessness to fight it out, “l wish | could 
do something, but | am utterly helpless. 
My faith in unity is as bright as ever; only 
| see no daylight out of the impenetrable 
darkness and in such distress, | cry out to 
God for light.’ They both were concerned 
about the adverse effect communalism 
had generated in nationa! politics. In 
marked contrast Azad’s attempt was to 
hold out some hope to devise a strategy, 
which would counter the League's 


campaign and arrest the process of ` 


Muslims drifting away from the Congress. 


Azad was taking upon himself and. 
the Congress a gigantic task of resolving. 


the intractable problems of communalism- 
when his own Presidentship stood on 
shaky ground. Aspersions were cast soon 
after his election as the president that the 
Congress had elected him to show that 


[7] 


the party was truly national in character, 


representing the aspirations of all sections 
of Indian society. The Manchester 
Guardian remarked that Azad's election 


- was pre-arranged. In view of the 


communal situation, it would be to the 
advantage of the Congress to 
demonstrate that it stood forthe Muslims 
and the Muslims stood by the Congress.” 
Nehru defended the Maulana’s election 
vehemently. ‘We welcome therefore the 
elections of a Muslim. But it is wrong to 
think that Congress presidents are elected 
for communal reasons. Certainly without 


`  you.'## Azad further protested, “You are 


always telling the people that they are not 

ready for a fight, this demoralizes them.’ 

Gandhi reacted to these statements of 

Azad rather curdy, ‘If it does | cannot help: 
it.’ Differences between Gandhiji and Azad ` 
set the tone for future relations between 
the two. There were several occasions 
when Gandhi's assertions were not in tune 
with Azad with regards to several-political 
developments. | 


_ The Maulana had to face several 
difficult questions. One of them was as to 
what would be the Congress’ attitude 
towards the war in case the British were 
to concede India’s demand for 
independence. The issue was debated at 
the CWC meeting in Delhi on 3-7 July 
1940. The Committee resolved to 
organize effective defence of the country 
on condition that a declaration was made 
on her independence. The Congress 
demanded the setting up of a Provisional 
National Government, which ‘commands 
the confidence of all elected elements in 
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. the Central Legislature and secures the 


closest cooperation of responsible 

-governments in the provinces”. —— 

` + . The passing of the resolution at 
Delhi had upset the equilibrium within the 

Working Committee as some members, 


` particularly Abdul Ghaffar Khan, resigned . 


from the Working Committee.” The 


differences came to a head at the AICC. 


meeting held at Poona on 27-8 July 1940 
where two resolutions were adopted. The 
first reiterated the conviction of the 
Congress in non-violence and the second 
declared that India’s rightful place was in 
the democratic camp provided the country 
became free." The Maulana's 


understanding was that faith in non- | 


violence was fine, but there was room for 


- ‘disagreement with Gandhiji who thought 


the Congress should declare that free 
India would eschew violence and have no 
army for defence against aggression. This 


meant that the country would depend ` 


entirely on non-violence for dealing with 
internal disorders and external 


aggression." Azad did not share this view, 
. seeing the Congress only as a political . 


body committed to the cause of 


independence. He declared, We had no | 


courage to declare that we shall organize 
a State in this country without an armed 


_ force. If we did it would be wrong on our : 


part. The Indian National Congress is a 
political organization pledged to win the 
political independence of the country. It is 
not an institution for. organizing World 
peace.” NE 


As a consequence of these 
developments, there. were many 
Congress Working Committee members 
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who felt-uncomfortable about Gandhi's . 
unwavering stand with regard to non-. 


violence, and therefore to any participation ` 


in the war.“ Then came a bombshell-a 
most unexpected letter signed by all the 
Working Committee members (with the 
exception: of Jawaharlal 


would resign.“ Eventually all the 


signatories. continued as members of the. 


Working Committee. All the same, Azad, 


‘was deeply hurt to receive this letter. 


= Azad’s- predicament ` after 
becoming the Congress president was 
manifold. On the one hand he had 
difficulty in gaining the confidence of his 


- colleagues in the Working Committee and 


of Gandhi. On the other hand, he had to 
shoulder the. responsibility. of. countering 
the ideological campaign of the Muslim 


League based on the ‘two-nation theory’. . 


Jinnah perhaps realized that a campaign 
against the Muslim League and its 
demand for partition launched under a 
Hindu Congress leader would not carry 


` as much conviction with the Muslims as 


one led by a Muslim leader such as Azad. 
Jinnah also knew that of all the Muslim 
Congress leaders Azad was the most 
learned and articulate and he could easily 
challenge the Muslim. League in 


| ideological and political realms. 


Jinnah's attitude awards Azad 


was.one of deep hostility: How. else: one 


can explain the tone. ofa letter that he 


addressed to Azad in response to a query : 
-by him (Azad). as to whether the Muslim 


League was interested in joining a 


Nehru, ` 
` Rajagopalachari, Syed Mahmud and Asaf 
Ali) stating that they did not share Azad’s | 
view on India’s participation in the war, and - 


i 


f 


L? | 





Provisional National Government. Jinnah 
told Azad, 


| refuse to discuss with you by 


correspondence or otherwise as you have 
completely forfeited the confidence of 
Muslim India. Cannot you realize that you 


are.made a Muslim Show Boy-Congress 


President? You represent neither Muslims 
nor Hindus. The Congress is a Hindu 
body. If you have self respect resign at 
once. You have done your worst against 
the League so far. | know you have 
hopelessly failed. Give it up.“ 


At this time Jinnah’s arrogance 
and rudeness to Azad were misplaced, for 
several reasons: first, by merely adopting 
the 'two-nation theory’ he did not get any 
authority to speak on behalf of ali Muslims; 
second, even though the Muslims were 
alienated from the Congress, there were 
several political formations of the Muslims 


À. which were committed to the cause 
- ofindian nationalism and willing to. 


collaborate with the Congress; third, after 


the 1937 elections, no election had taken 


place which would have given the Muslim 
League an opportunity to test its popularity 
among the Muslim electorates. These 
were important considerations on which 
alone the League could have established 
the claim of being the ‘Sole spokesman’ 
of the community. In 1940, the available 
political factors were contrary to Jinnah’s 
and the Muslim League’s grandiose 
presumptions. ~ 2 E 


It is important to underline that 
Azad did not open this communication in 
his personal.capacity as he was doing so 
on behalf -of the Congress, which had 


envisaged a possibility of forming a 
Provisional National Government in the 
centre. He was explaining this position in 


_order to take the general public in 


confidence. However, he was also 
expressing his regret that not many were 
coming forward to accept the Congress’ 
offer. Jinnah instead'of accepting the 
offer chose to condemn and criticize it. 
He indignantly said that, ‘so called 
National Government indicated in the 
resolution means a Congress Raj. The 
word nation has been flagrantly abused. 
The nation does not exist in India any 
more than in Europe or America.’“4 The 
bitter part of his statement was to follow. 
As he put it, “If their demand is met, it will 
mean a Hindu majority government-a 
permanent Hindu majority government-a 
position which will never be accepted by 
Muslims. The Muslim League now firmly 
stands convinced that the only solution is 
a division of India as laid`down by the 
Muslim. League at Lahore.” 


(Emphasis added) Jinnah’s outburst 
against the Congress seemed a sign of 


- fear that he was not willing to concede. 


. However, Jinnah's charge against 
Maulana Azad that he represented ‘neither 
Hindus nor Muslims’ was not correct as 
Azad was held in reverence by a cross- 
sections of people. Two instances in this 
regard are interesting: first, the 
Ayyappankave Young Boys Association, 
based at Palaghat wrote a letter to Azad 
seeking his autograph to be put in a 
library;# second, the president, Sholapur 
City, Congress Committee wrote to Azad, 
requesting him to visit Sholapur because 
many people, particularly Muslims wanted 
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to have his darshan for a long time.“ 
Instances such as these are reflective of — 
the fact Azad was seen as a revered figure 
whose association in one form or the other 


was sought by diverse social groups 
cutting across boundaries. It seems that 
Jinnah lived in a make-believe world, 
when he ridiculed Azad. For this act of 
political and cultural indecency against 
him; Jinnah was roundly criticized. Asaf 


Ali took a jibe, ‘Mr. Jinnah’s reply to 
Maulana Azad who is universally 


respected by Indian Mussalmans makes 
a tragic and wanton lapse of decency.’ 
Another leader of standing, Yusuf 


Meherally, General Secretary of the 


Congress Socialist Party, too criticized 


Jinnah in quite strong words. 5! Not content 


with this he castigated Jinnah, ‘to speak 
in the language he has chosen to do, 
shows that now he is at the end of his 
political resources and is resorting to 
abuse to bolster up a weak case'.“2 Apart 
from individual responses, there were 
organizations, which too condemned 
Jinnah for his rude reply to Maulana Azad. 
The Jamiatul-Ulema-i-Hind in: its 
resolution took the view that, ‘Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad's telegram to Mr. Jinnah, 
expressing preparedness on behalf of the 
Congress to form the. composite 


government commanding the confidence ` 


of all the parties including the Muslim 
League, in the Central Assembly provided 
a workable solution to the present 
difficulty.’ After assessing the conditions 
in which Azad had tried to open 
negotiations with Jinnah, the resolution 
went on to condemn him for the tenor of 


his reply.“ Another organization, All India 
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Majlis-e-Ahrar, too condemned Jinnah for 
his impolite and rude behaviour.“ Such 
articulation of anger and condemnation by 
individuals and organizations through 
resolutions. and statements was given 
concrete manifestation by organizing 
public meetings in open spaces. A public 
meeting organized in Urdu Park by the 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind was attended by 
more than 20,000 Muslims, who not only 
condemned Jinnah but also reposed 
confidence in the leadership of Maulana 
Azad. The meeting was addressed by the 
top echelons of the Jamiat.5 These 
outbursts of indignation against Jinnah 
made it abundantly clear that Maulana 
Azad enjoyed the confidence not only of 
the Congress but Muslims too. Therefore, 

Jinnah was not only rude but highly 
presumptuous when he said that Azad 
had, ‘forfeited the confidence of Muslim 
India’. At this stage of political 
developments if anybody suffered from a 


_crisis.of confidence, it was Jinnah in 


person and the Muslim League as a party, 
because there was hardly any electoral 
opportunity to test their popularity: And yet 
some feeble justification was marshalled 
to support Jinnah’s stand. In response to 
the outpouring against Jinnah, Liaqat Ali 
Khan, General Secretary of the All India 
Muslim League, in his press statement 
said that, ‘the language of a telegram is 
always necessarily condensed and ~ 
therefore sounds more abrupt than that 
of a letter’. He also said that Maulana 
Azad deserved such a treatment because 
of his support to the Congress ministries 


while a ‘steamroller of oppression was 


moving fast in the Congress. governed 


1] 





provinces and even the elementary rights 
of Musalmans were ruthlessly trampled 
upon... .® Liaqat Ali Khan perhaps did 
not know. that there was hardly any 
opportunity which Maulana Azad -had 
missed in raising issues concerning 


Muslims, however, he did so within the . 


Congress and its leaders instead of going 
public, a point which has already been 
discussed in detail in the earlier chapter. 


The Muslim League’s ‘two-nation 
theory’ or the Lahore resolution came 
under attack from diverse quarters. 
S.Srinivas lyengar, former president of the 
Congress described this resolution as 
preposterous. He said, ‘I can only hope 
they are not seriously meant. Neither the 
interest of India in general nor the interest 
of Muslims in particular from whatever 
point of view looked. at can justify this 
preposterous | 
understanding of Iyengar was shared by 
many Muslim organizations too. The 
Muslim Naujavan Party, based in Gujarat, 
‘passed a resolution opposing the Muslim 
League’s scheme for the Partition of 
India.” In Amritsar, the Muslims had 
gathered at Khair Din’s mosque for Juma 


prayer, where the tricolour flag.was . 


unfurled and speeches were made 
against the Muslim League. Ghazi 
.Rahman Khan of Quetta in his speech 
argued that the Muslim League had 


squandered. hard earned money in 


erecting pandals and other such things at 
Lahore, while the Muslim masses were 
suffering.*’ Another speaker. Hamid Ali 
argued that the League was unnecessarily 
. raising the bogey of Hindu domination. He 


said that Muslims had nothing to fear from 


demand.’ This. 


Hindus. Muslims were exhorted to come 
under the: Congress. The most 
significant part of the whole exercise was 
that this meeting was not organized by any 
Congressite Muslim. 


_ Asaf Ali described the stance of 
the Muslim League as nothing but cheap 
tactic."" Even. a journal such as, the 


_Manchester Guardian, which was not so 


friendly with the Congress, criticized the 
League’s resolution, which struck at the 
heart of Indian unity. It went on to directly 
target Jinnah for re-establishing the reign 
of chaos in Indian politics and said that it 
is to be expected that, ‘Lord Zetland will 
not be slow, when parliament meets to 
express disapproval with which the . 
government must view this blow to Indian 
unity’.© Oo oe 

— However, more organized 
opposition to the Muslim League's 
demand for Partition of India came from 
the All-India Azad Muslim Conference, a 
coalition umbrella of seven political 
formations of Muslims, representing 
diverse regions, classes, groups and 


— interests with their commitment to Indian 


nationalism. In organizing this 
Conference, Maulana Azad acted as a 
source of inspiration, which further 
explains the reason for Jinnah’s outburst 


against him (Maulana Azad). Within 
_ weeks. of the passing of the ‘two-nation 
theory’ resolution of the League, 
- preparations were underway to challenge 


it with the help of many nationalist political 


formations of Muslims as plans were also 
made to organize a major conference of 


such formations and the ordinary mass 


of Muslims. One secretary was also 
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nominated for the purpose, who issued 


statements to the press from time to time.. 


A press statement was issued on 3 April 


1940, which clearly said that Muslims. 


need to take cognizance of ‘the disruptive 
-and unconstructive’ forces (implying the 


Muslim League and its resolution), which ` 
were bent upon undermining the interests _ 


of the country as well as the community." 


This. statement also said that the above- ` 


stated conference would take place on 27 


to. 29 April 1940 and invited Muslims to . 


join the proposed conference in order to 


deliberate over issues with seriousness.® | 


Support started pouring in from various 
, quarters. Maulana Habibur Rahman of 
Majlis-i-Ahrar,while addressing a meeting 
in Delhi exhorted -Muslims to join the 
` tonference.-However, the most intéresting 
part of his speech was be condemnation 
...of the reactionary leadership of the Muslim 
League and its policy of communal 


settlement.® T 
As time moved on, the confidence 


of tne organizers of the conference was. 
- bolstered as they claimed that, ‘the © 
conference will be morè representative of - 


the Muslim opinion in the country than the 
_ Muslim League session at Lahore’. K.B. 
Jan Mohammad, MLC (Bengal) was 


nominated as the chairman of the 


reception committee. It seemed resolved 


that the proposed conference.would have 


- no.official connection with. the Congress. 
‘Maulana Azad was invited to address the 
conference, however, it seemed that he 


- would ` not participate. in the Subjects ` 


Committee proceedings. 69 A decision such 


_ as this was more to convey the impression. 


that it was essentially an attempt on the 


‘part.of Muslim political formations, 


independent of the Gongress, which 
Maulana Azad represented. 


` Subsequently a joint ‘statement 


was issued on behalf of the six 


constituents of the proposed conference, 
such as Jamiatul Ulema-i-Hind, Bihar ` 
Muslim Independent Party, Krishak Proja 


| Party, Ali-India Momin Conference, Ahrars 


and Anjuman- -i-Watan, explaining the | 
reasons for convening a conference such 
as this.” After having stated the purpose 


of convening the conference it went on to 


castigate the Muslim League saying that 
it was the only. organized platform of the 
Muslims, which regrettably. depended 


.-more on the foreign government than the 
strength of the Muslims.:And its present _ 


policy has, jeopardized the political future 


of the whole Muslim community and has 


made it possible for the enemies of India’s 
freedom to make it appear that the Indian 
Muslims are not only opposed-to freedom 


“for their country but are frightened of the 
majority community’. The signatories. 
: also appealed to Muslims to make this . 
conference a huge success. While 
emphasizing the nationalist character of 
the constituents of this proposed 
. conference, it was repeatedly pointed out 
_ that :tlus had no‘connection with the 


Congress. It was also said that some of 


the delegates did not wholly approve of 


the Congress ‘policies: ‘It was further 


‘reiterated that the Muslim League 


leadership was reactionary and anti- . 


- national) which had caused i a drift in 


Muslim politics.?2. - 
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MAULANA ABU AL- KALAMI 


UNITY OF RELIGIONS 


=. Saba Iqbal 


Maulana Abu al-Kalam Azad was 
one of the outstanding exponents of 
Muslim modernism in twentieth century 
-India. He fought relentlessly against 
backwardness, narrow-mindedness, 
superstitions and fanaticism and paved 
the way for a modern approach to Islam. 
He stood for inter-religious brotherhood, 


*Philosphy Depit. AMU;-Aligarh. ` 


pluralism.and tolerance. The significance 
of his catholic vision and humanist mission 
can hardly be over-emphasised in the 
contemporary world. The history of 
modern Indian thought cannot be 
completed without an adequate reference 
to Maulana Azad and his contribution. 
Azad is remembered as a prominent 
leader of Indian Freedom Movement. In 
fact, in the galaxy of modern. Indian 
leaders. Azad is an outshining example 
of both religious catholicity and political 
sagacity. 


_ Azad’s early political career was 
governed by the religious teachings of 


-lslam. But he was not a blind follower of 


the tradition. Azad declared, “l am a 
Musalman, and. by virtue. of being 
Musalman this has become my religious 
duty to fight for the rights of man.’ 


Through his powerful writings, 
Azad created a stir in the Muslim 
consciousness and convinced Indian 
Muslims to recognize the enormity of their 
erroneous understanding of Islam. His aim 
was to make Muslims conscious of their 
duty towards their motherland and join the 
forces of nationalist struggle for liberation 
of India.. 


The real religion, according to 
Azad, was devotion to God and righteous 
living. It was not an exercise in group- 
formation. Whatever the race or 
community or country one belonged to, if 
only one believed in God and did righteous 
deeds, one was the true follower of the 


` Din (religion) of God. All the prophets of 


Allah preached the unity of all religions 
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and. the aki of universal | 


brotherhood. 


- Azad tried to Econel religion wit 
reason. Azad's religious orientation or 
approach to life helped him to formulate 
his views on unity and- integration of 
mankind: He believed that the route of all 
the religions is one - The Realization of 
the Supreme Reality. He maintained that 
all religious teachings can be divided into 
two parts; one the eternal principles that 


constitute the source of a religion and - 


other the external (exoteric) form. The first 
is called Din (religion) and the second is 
called the rules of conduct or the Shari 


_.. ‘ah by the Quran. According to Azad, the ` 


: religions..of the world do not differ with 


7 regard to their essential principles, but in 


. the rules of conduct and ways of worship 
_ etc. These differences were inevitable, in 


- view of differing historical, geographical - 


and cultural contexts within which religions 
- have- been operating since times 


‘immemorial. The outward forms of religion 


- had got to be different. These forms reflect 
. the spirit of the Age during which a religion 

- originated and. area of the globe within 
Which it was taught and. promulgated. 


The upshot ofAzad's philosophical 
__ theology was Unity of God and universality 
of religion. For him, all religions: are 
essentially one. The differences, if any, 


are-on peripheral rules, which are ` 


- understandable and-explainable in-terms 


_of. differing historical, geographical and — 


cultural conditions. Similarly, the essential 


unity of humankind is also hidden beneath .. 


| its multifarious eee: 


ee | 


According to Maulana Azad, 
religion has been one and same 


everywhere. The message of all the 


prophets was one and the same. They 


preached belief in One Supreme God and 


exhorted human beings to live righteously. - 
‘The purpose of their religion was unity of 


mankind rather than sowing discord — 


amongst people. God has created us as 
human beings and welded us into one 


“single human community. it is man who 
` divided himself into so-called racial groups 


or secretarian schools of thought. All such 


distinctions are man-made and cannot be... 


. ascribed to the universal Mercy and 
Z Justice of God. According to Azad, 


differences in legal codes, ceremonials, 
rituals, practices and the forms of worship 
observed in different religions should not 
make us oblivious to the unity of all 


religions. The differences of legal norms, 


rituals, practices and forms of worship do 


not eliminate their essential oneness. 
- Various religions differ in methods, norms 


and criteria. However, these difference are 


‘not different | in Din. 


For Maulana Azad, religion is 
essentially. a source of moral inspiration 
and spiritual edification. All religious 


integrating rather than dividing the global 
society and civilization. The function of 
religionis to inculcate in us a cosmopolitan 


amelioration of human society. 


~ Maulana Azad had an integrated 
and balanced ‘approach. towards 


beliefs and values are meant to be life . 


-Ooutlook. Ethically speaking, religion is . 
— committed to the betterment -or 


understanding and articulation of religion. 
He was as traditional as modern. For him, 
like Sir Syed, there ‘is no conflict in 
modernity and tradition. He made a critical 
survey of all trends of thought, past and 
present. He came to the conclusion that 
human thought was a continuous process 
of stimuli and responses. This process 


cannot be bifurcated into past and present 


or modernity and tradition. In view of the 
same, Azad developed a critical and 
analytical approach and appropriated a 
high degree of methodological clarity 
during the early years of his intellectual 
struggle. To begin with Azad was deeply 
impacted by Sir Syed's rationalist 
approach to Islam. He was fascinated by 
Sir Syed’s hermeneutical reconciliation 
between religion and science. However, 
very soon, Azad’s approach to religion 
took a different turn. He came to realize 
that religion and science are essentially 
incommensurable and any grounding of 
religious faith on scientific lines would be 
utterly confusing and misleading. There 
was no point in trying to work out 
reconciliation between religious beliefs 
and.scientific theories. | 


Maulana Azad had his own 
categorization about religion. He says: 


One religion is hereditary, you 
believe in it because your 
_ forefathers had. believed in it. 

Another (type of) religion is 

geographical, you believe in that 
because it is the path chosen by the 

` ` people of a particular geographical 
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area and you follow it as others of 
that area did. There is (yet another 
type of) religion which is (based) on 
census. There is a column of religion _ 
in census papers and you just get 
Islam entered in it. There is 
customary religion - a structure of 
customs and ceremonies which you 
should not disturb, but allow yourself 
to be moulded by it. But besides all 
these type, there is one other but 
real religion which is generally lost 
sight of (in assessment of religious 
attitudes. 


This last type of religion, according 
to the Maulana is the result of the inner 
quest of man to unlock the mysteries of 
nature and to understand God, Man and 
Universe through his own intellectual 
effort. In this venture one is to be impeded 
neither by the approach of his forefathers, 
nor by the conventions of particular areas, 
nor by the census entries. Man himself 
has to go upon the journey of religious 
experience and struggles to find out his 
Way in a maze of diverse religious 
experiences. Maulana Azad's own religion 
was of this last category and the result of 
his personal adventure in the realm of 
thought and emotions. 


He believed that religion had a 
positive role to play in building the 
character of man and inspiring him with 
the higher values in life without religion 
human life was incomplete. Man needed 
emotional props at every stage and these 
were provided by religion alone. ` ` 
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it gave man real satisfaction and 


peace of mind. He criticized the attitude 


of those religious men philosophers and 
moralist who interpreted life-in stoic, 
peripatetic or cynic terms. Neither an 
egocentric. recluse, nor a self-effacing 
„ascetic for a cool calculating philosopher 


can understand the real spirit of the 


cosmos: It is real religious spirit which 
helps man find his destiny in this universe. 
In his Tarjumanul Al-Quran he has 
adopted this approach and abstained from 
attempting any discussion of religious 
values in terms of the scientific theories 
= of-his day. 


It is Maulana Azad's firm view that 
science did not meet the need and 
requirement of the human soul. It created 
queries and questions in human mind but 
failed to resolve them. And life cannot lived 


without faith which alone can integrate 


numan personality. 


Azad thought that science and 


philosophy could not provide the 
satisfaction for. which human heart or soul 
yearned. Another very significant view of 
Maulana was that science is now coming 
back from its absolute reliance of the 
objective to its appreciation of the 
subjective as holes of investigation. 


Science reaches about electrons have © 
brought science back into Me domain of | 


philosophy. ` 


-_._ According to Azad - “Religion tells 
us that spiritual evolution begins after the 
stage of physical evaluation has been 
reached. There is a reactive principle 


involved in human PACS to achieve 
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higher stages of spiritual development. 
Biological evolution now seeks expression 
of its creative principle in the goman of 
psychology”. ro 


“Though Maulana was the first 
among modem Indian scholars to bring 
to focus the significance of Shaikh Ahmad 
Sirhindi Mujadid-i-Alf-i-Thani's role in the 


history of Islam in India. He does notséem . ` 


to have subscribed to his views regarding 
Wahdat-ul-wujzid. His approach.was more 
akin to Shah Wali Allah of Delhi who 
appreciated the pantheistic thought of Ibn 
Arabi without breaking from the school of 
Mujaddid-i-Alf-i-Thani. Maulana Azad's 
social ideals; his concept of rubutiyat, and 
his cosmopolitan approach led him to 


` believe. in wahdat ul wujud. He has not 
. openly committed himself to wahdat ul 

-= wujud but Ins thought funs in the same 
| direction. 


Azad's conception of jalona 
is based on the idea of a community 
sharing a territory, history and the culture. 
As a political concept it refers to a 
collective consciousness and a notion of 
social order. It recognizes one group of 
people from another and makes it possible 
for a large number of them to unite to lead 
their lives. and undertake their collective — 


responsibilities realizes that the 
` boundaries of human association and 


areas that he had created were not actual 


_and natural. They are only man-made. 
- Although true relationship is only one and 


the entire earth is man’s native land, 
nationalism was a higher stage in the 


_ development of human relation and pol 
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feelings. It is higher than the bond of family : 


relations, and the .feelings for the people 
of the same village and city. Nationalism 
of Azad composed of three major parts’ 
swaraj, communal harmony and non- 
violence. 


Azad's nationalism was essentially 
for the well being of both Hindus and 
Muslims. He did not want the partition: of 
country. He believed in unity of Hindus and 
Muslims. 


Azad used the key phrase “Umma- 
= j-Wahida” for joint Hindu-Muslim 
nation..He interpreted Umma-i-Wanhida as 
one nation. He holds that inspite of 
religious, racial and other differences India 
is one nation. The composite nation for 
Azad was not an idea. His aim was the 
creation of a permanent nation, which 
binds people irrespective of caste, colour, 
creed and religion. Azad believed in united 
nationalism with complete harmony 
among all human beings. 


Nationalism of Azad was not only 
based on the interest of the people but a 
wider knowledge of human affairs. He 
says nationalism was never chauvinistic 
or irrational. It was democratic and 
progressive. It was not dogma hut rooted 
in patriotism. 


Azad says that internationalism is 
not possible without nationalism. 
Nationalism is meant for the benefit and 
service of humanity as a whole. For Azad, 
the spirit of nationalism implied the unity 
of religion as based on the unity of God 
and the unity of whole ME 


F, 7 yon” 
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that in the multifarious diversity of mankind 
is hidden its unity. His ideas of the unity of 
religion was the basis of national 
integration. 


Islam's destination was humanism 
and its goal was perfection of humanity in 
its evolutionary progression. Islam did not 
recognize the artificial affiliations of race, 
country, nation, colour and language. It 
called man to the one and only relationship 
of the natural bonds of brotherhood 
among humans. 


Azad says that the entire mankind 
essentially belongs to one race and one 
family. In fact, there is no difference of race 
for all race is one race, no difference of 
place because God creates the whole 
world for all human beings. Azad quotes 
many Qur'anic verses which declare the 
unity of mankind. The verses of Qur'an 
reveal that the origin of all human beings 
is one. The differences are the result of 
turning: away from the path of 
righteousness and from divine worship. 
The importance of unity and brotherhood 
in Islam is proved ay the fact that the 
prophet said: 


God, our Lord and the Lord of the 
Universe; | confess that only you are 
the Lord of Universe; | confess that 
Mohammad (peace be upon him) is 
no more than your slave and your 
messenger. God, our Lord and the 
Lord of the Universe: | confess that 
all your-people are brothers, and 
whatever differences they may have . 
created among themselves, you 
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have created them as one human 
race. 


According to Azad, there are four 
. obstacles in the way of universal human 
brotherhood. They are race, country, 


colour and language. Humanity has ` 


historically divided into these units. Islam 
denies all four categories which divided 
humanity: 


Islam not only denies ali four, it 
makes a clear and categorical 
declaration against them, leaving no 
room for doubts and vacillations. 
About ‘race’ it clearly states that all 
belongs to the same race. About’ 
country’, it whether an Arabi (Arab) 
or an Ajmi (Persian), al inhabit the 
same God-created land. About 
‘language’. and ‘colour’ it proclaims 
that they are the signs of God's 
wisdom and power. The climate of 
one place begets one colour, that 
of another, a different one. Different 
languages are spoken in different 
places. These dissimilarities, 
however, are not the basis of 
distinction and differences among 
mankind. 


Azad's religious catholicity and 
pluralistic outlook make him a modern 
mind of high order. His belief in the 
essential unity of all religions has great 
ethical and political implications. All people 
who sincerely believe in-One Single 
Supreme God and act righteously are 


entitled to eschatological salvation. In view ` 


_ of this religious horizontalism, Azad did 


not opt for Hindu-Muslim separatism 


during the decades of his participation in - 
the Indian Freedom Straggle. He did not . 
deem religion to be the basis of nationality. 
However, he did not deem religion to be . 
the basis of nationality. However, he did 
not succeed in persuading his co- 
religionists to fall in line with his ideology 
of-Indian nationalism. Nevertheless, 
despite overwhelming pressures, he stood 


for Hindu-Muslim unity. All the horrors of 


Partition left him unshaken in his. 
commitment to humanist and modernists 
beliefs and values- His approach 
transcended the barriers of caste, creed 
and colour. The imperatives of 
contemporary world society seem to be 
vindicating the religious modernism of 
Maulana Azad. 


Concept of God in Different Religions 


When the Qur'an was delivered, 
there were five national groups into which 


-mankind divided himself. The Chinese, the’ 


Indian, the Magian, the Judaic and the 
Christian. The Qur’an addresses the last 
two directly while its appeal to other 
organized and unorganized religions is 
only indirect. The basic message of the 
Qur'an is that Allah sent His messengers 
to different parts and to different people 
of world to teach “them about the worship 
of one single Supreme God. Even the 
older tribal pagan societies were not 
unaware of this simple — of - 
monotheism. | 


According to Azad, all the semitic 
and non-semitic tribes in West Asia, Africa, 
Assyrians, Sumerians etc. believed in 
oneness of God. — 
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“a study of Semitic groups of 
languages - Hebrew, Syriac, Aramic, 
Chaldean, Himyarita and Arabic 
Ldiscloses that a special style of 
Word formation and of sound had ` 
been in vogue among the Semitic 
peoples to denote the Supreme 
Being. The alphabets A, L and H 
combined in varied forms constitute 
the term by which this supreme 
Being was to be styled. The 
Chaldean and Syriac term ‘llahia’, 
the Hebrew 'llaha' and the Arabic 
‘lah’ are of this category. It is the 
llah in Arabic which assumed the 
form Allah and was applied 
exclusively to the creator of the 
Universe”. | 


Among the non-semitic organized 


religions, Hinduism is most ancient and 


has had a very complicated history vis-a- 


_ vis its concept of God. Broadly, it has two 


paris: one is its philosophy of absolute 
unity of God and other is religion that is 
so manifestiy polytheistic. 


According to Azad, “Hindu 
philosophy presents such deep and 


intricate problem of spiritual contemplation 
and raises the human mind to such great 
heights that we scarcely find parallel for it 
in the religious ideology of ancient 
peoples. But the religion as practiced gave 
to human ingenuity a free hand to create 
an endiess variety of demigods, so much 
so, that every. stone becomes a god, and 
every tree claimed godhead, and every 
object-turned into an object of worship”, 


So the philosophy of Hinduism has 
great heights while the religion has very 
low depths of mind. Azad emphasized the 
concept of Unity of God as found in the 
Rigveda: yo s 


The idea of one God was silently 
gathering strength, so much so, that 
the number of demi-gods began 
gradually to dwindle down. These 
were assigned to three different 
spheres - earth, air and sky. This 
arrangement later on gave rise to 
the concept of a god of gods, the 
concept known as Henotheism. This 
concept, in its turn, assumed a more . 
definite form, the form of an all- 
pervasive being called sometimes 
Varuna, sometimes Indra, and 
sometimes Agni. Finally the idea of 
a Supreme Creator of all the 
universe emerges under the name 
of Prajapati, or Visvakarman. 


Azad says that in the early slokas 


_ of Rig Veda we find the concept of nature- 


worship but the concept of one God is also 
rising side by side. The monotheistic idea 
is particularly evident in the slokas of 10" 
Mandala of Rigveda. There we can see it 
clearly that the concept of polytheism was 
changed into monotheism. At last, it gets 
fully recognized in its formula of “Ekam 
Sat”, which means that One God alone is 
the reality and the truth. The creator is one 
though we notice multiplicity in His 
existence because of the multiplicity of 
nature. 


— Azad draws attention to the 
pantheistic concept of Ultimate Reality in 
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Hinduism. ‘Jn this belief, the God cannot 
be defined or be known except in the form 
of neti-neti (not this, not this). In other 
words, description is possible only through 
the negative attributes of God. The God 
cannot be defined through positive 
attributes. That means while it is possible 
to speak of what God is not, it is not 
possible to speak about what God is. 


But though this is general position 
of Hinduism in Upanisads, there is also 
found attribution of positive qualities to 
Brahman in the form of Iswara. Azad says: 


It was only when the. Upanisads 
gave Brahma the form of |swara and 
thus made the Absolute put on the 
veil of finitude, it becomes possible 
to attribute to Him qualities as 
reason or fancy suggested. It was 
in this way that the pantheistic 
concept of God furnished a 
personality endowed with attributes 
(Saguna). 


Azad says that in this apd of 
Hinduism, God is one and without parallel. 
None is like Him. He is Creator. He is the 
Protector. He is the Destroyer. He is above 
all the limitation of space and time. He is 
eternal: 


He is Light, Perfection, Beatty the 
Absolute, Pure, the Almighty, the 
Most Merciful and the Most Loving, 
and the object of true love and 
affection. 


Apart from mainstream Hinduism, 


Buddhism, too, had a very peculiar. 
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approach towards God. For while it is 
generally believed that Buddha did not 
believe in God, it is also well known that 
he did not deny God's existence either. 
Many therefore point out that the silence 
of Buddha does not mean the negation 


by him of God. According to Azad, actually 


Buddha wanted to negate the attributes 


of God. Negation of attributes of God ` 


means that human beings are helpless to 


_ define or understand God. Azad interprets 
Buddha's silence about God in another | 
. way also. He says that Buddha's silence 
about the God was because of wide 


practice of idol worship by the people in 
the country. Lastly, it is also a fact that the 
followers of Buddha made the sage 
himself into a God whom they worship as 
devotedly as any other religious believer: 


It is generally believed that 


Buddhism does not inculcate a : 


belief in God: But strange as it may 
appear, its very followers, in due 
course, installed Buddha himself in 
the position of God, and devised a 
system of devotion to his image so 
intensive that we scarcely find for it 
a parallel in the annals of image 
worship. 


Azad says that Buddha kita 
the worship of images. He emphasized 
that man cannot attain salvation through 
worshipping gods. Salvation can be 
gained only through knowledge or good 
action. The rejection of attributes and 
images of God by Buddha is the rejection 
of Brahmanic religion. | 


so, ed 


+ 


Coming to Semitic religions, Azad 
says that the attributes of God Jews 


emphasized were His power and majesty: 


The Judaic concept of God 
vacillated between . the 
anthropomorphic and the 
transcendental. The element of. 
terror was dominant in Him, as also 
that of vengeance. The repeated 
personification of God giving an - 
entirely human touch to His form of 
address, the intensity of anger and 
revengefulness displayed by Him, . 
and His primitive behaviour are the 
most common attributes with which 
He is endowed in the .old 
Testament. 


In Judaism, further. the relation 
between God and man are like the relation 
between husband and wife. The husband 
could ignore certain mistakes of his wife 
and would forgive her, but if she loves any 
other person she cannot be forgiven. 
Same is the position of God in Judaism 
with regard to His chosen community i.e. 
the Jews. Azad says: | 


He regarded the family of Israel as 
His favourite wife. Since the entire 
race was given this honoured 
position, any infidelity on her part 
was naturally very galling to Him. It 
was upto Him to deal out condign 
punishment whenever she showed 
signs of unfaithfulness. In fact, one 
of the Ten Commandments runs: 
thou shalt not make unto thee a 
graven image or a likeness of 
anything that is in heaven above, or 
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that is in the earth beneath or that 
is in the water under earth. ` | 


` Thou shalt not bow down thyself to 
them, nor serve them; for | am the 
Lord, thy God. | am a jealous God 
visiting the inequity of the father 
upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate 
me. 


As against Judaism, Christianity 
laid emphasis on love and compassion as 
the chief attributes of God. In this religion, 
God appeared like a father full of love for 
His children. Love, mercy and forgiveness 
are the message of Christianity. 


According to Azad, “Christianity, 
With its message of love of God and man 
onthe one hand and the concepts of trinity, 
atonement and image worship on the 
other, presented the spectcle of a form of 
monotheistic polytheism”.70 


In contrast to Judaism and 
Christianity where God was conceived in 
human form, Azad says that Qur’anic 
concept of transcendental God is more 
rational and refined. Before the advent of 
Qur'an; man had not risen to be 
uncomfortable with divine 
anthropomorphism. in Judaism the 
attributes of God are intensely human. 
Christianity also.emphasizes the universal 
mercy of God being in the nature of 
relationship of father with his son. But 
when we look at the Qur'anic concept, we 
find it to be entirely free from any 


. anthropomorphic distortion. Here Azad 


quotes the following Qur'anic verses: 
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_ “Nought is there like Him”.7! 

“No vision taketh Him in, 

but He taketh in all vision".? 

“Say: he is God, the One only: 

God, on whom all depend: | 
He begetteth not, nor is He begotten; 
` And there is none like Him”. | 


-= According to Azad. “when the 
Qur' an was delivered, the element of 
terror predominated in the Judaic concept 
of God. The Magian concept presented 
the forces of light and darknesses as two 


distinct entities to be equally venerated. : 


Christianity no doubt emphasized love and 
kindness, but. the significance of 
recompense for action was relegated to 
the background. Likewise, the followers 
of Buddhism, too, laid stress on love and 


kindness, but justice did not receive proper. ' 


recognition’, 


. It could therefore be said that 
among. the various religions of the world 


only Islam: restores the true balance | 


. between mercy and justice of God: 


The Qur'an atlorded a concept of: . 
mercy and beauty which, onthe one | 
- hand, allowed no room for terror 
_. ‘and, on the other hand, gave : 

- adequate recognition to the law of 

` requital in human action. It. rested . 
| recompense on justice. | 


The Qur’ an expressed it, in. 
following words: | 


… Say: Call upon God. (Allah). or at. 
`— uponthe God of Mercy (Al Rahman). 


by whichsoeverye will invoke Him: `` 
he hath most excellent and most 
- beautiful names. 


‘Azad says. that the Qur’ anic.” 


concept of God is perfect and definite. If 


God is unique in His essence, He must 
be unique in.his attributes, too. Azad 
agrees that compared to many other 
religions, Jews and Christians had a 
higher concept of:the Supreme Being or 
God. But it is also a fact that the. Jews 
believed that God was like the gods of 
other religions. He was an absolute 


dictator. If He was happy, He would confer 


blessing on Israel. .But if He-was angry, 
He would punish them and bring ruination 


. upon them. The Christian belief was also 


very crude. Through the doctrine of 
original sin the entire humanity became 
sinner because of the sin of Adam. it was _ 
to atone for this original sin that Jesus - 
allowed himself to be hanged on the cross: 


Among the Jews “and. the 
Christians, the concept of Deity had, 

- no doubt, been raised a little higher: : 
But the essential character of the 
earlier common belief still- clung to ` 
them. The Jews believed the God 
was, even like the deities of others, 

` an absolute dictator. If-He ‘was ` 

` pleased with them, He would style 
Himself as the God of Israel; if 
displeased, He would wreak His 
vengeance and because of their 
ruination. The concept of the 
Christians was no better. They. . 
believed that because of the original 
an of Adam, his entire Progeny. or. 
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mankind had become an object of 
divine displeasure and that 
consequently Christ had to atone for 
this original sin through his own 
= crucifixion and effect the redemptio 
of man. e * 


_- Azad says that the Qur'an takes 
up this problem of reward and punishment 
in a different light. Every action has reward 
or punishment. The result of the good 
. action is rewarded. It means the reward 
of good action is the favour of God. In the 
same manner the result of bad action is 
punishment which means the disfavour of 
God. There is nothing irrational or 
absolute about the reward and 
punishment. Qur'an says that reward 
designates haven.. This means the 
comforts of heaven are for those who do 
good action. The punishment designates 
hell, which myans those who do evil action 
will go to the hell for those actions. 


Every thought, feeling or action 
has its inevitable reaction. The Qur'an 
says that everything in the phenomenal 
world or in the inner life of man produces 
a result which is peculiar to it. For 
example, the nati;lre of fire is to burn and 
the nature of water is to produce coolness. 
In the same manner, every type of human 


action produces a result peculiar to it. The ` 


Qur'an calls it recompense, requittal, or 
justice: | 
Deem they whose earnings are only. 


evil, that we wili deal with them as 
. With those who believe and work - 
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righteousness, so that their lives and 
deaths shall be alike... in all truth 
- hath God created the heavens and 
the earth, that hé may reward 
everyone as he shall have wrought, 
and they shali not be wronged. 


Azad says that it is significant that 
word ‘reward’ used for the good action and 
punishment for evil action is called in 
Qur’an as Kasb or “earnings”. Man earns 
his reward by doing good action or earns 
punishment by doing evil action: 


God will not burden any soul beyond 
its power. It shall enjoy the good 
acquired, and shall bear the evil to 
acquire which it hath laboured. 


Azad further says that all religions 
invite mankind to do good action and keep 
away from evil. Consequently, good action 
provides happiness and salvation to man: 


- He who doth right - it is for himself; 
and he who doth evil - it is for 
himself: and thy Lord will not deal 
unfairiy with His servant. 


The Quranic eschatology 
therefore strikes a balance in the attributes 
of God. It emphasizes: both the mercy of 


.God (rahmat) as well as the justice of God 


('adl-i-llhai). Justice or ‘ad/ is an Arabic 
word that means ‘to make even’. itis-also 


used in the sense of ‘scale’ which measure 
` both parties as equal. Justice introduces 


balance in life. According to Azad, this 


principle brings equality and beauty in the 
affairs of everyday life. i 
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SIDDIQ HASAN KHAN 
(1832-90) AND THE 








COSMOPOLITANISM IN 
19TH CENTURY (PART- II) 


- Seema Alavi * 


‘Little men between big Empires: 
Creating the Muslim cosmopolitanism 
in the 19" century’. 


_ Siddiq Hasan was quick to tap into 
frontier politics within the British Empire 
in order to disseminate his books and 
ideas. Within India he hooked on to the 


* Profesor, University of Delhi, Delhi, 


m a ai ri com. 


CREATION. OF A MUSLIM À . 


movement of Muslim men of religion from 


the settled plains of Bengal to the NW 
frontier.’ He was able to infiltrate their 
ranks because of his family contacts with 
Sayyid Ahmad Shahid and the Tonk 
maulvis who were iconic figures in the 
North West frontier. The frontier with 
Afghanistan always remained the ‘trouble’ 
zone for the British government. At one 
level developments there, even if of 
Islamic revivalism, were to be encouraged 
as a bulwark against Russia. But at the 
same time there was always a fear of their 
potential to backfire and threaten British 
power’. Siddiq Hasan used this imperial 
tension to his advantage. | 


Mr. Lambert, the Deputy 


= Commissioner of Police Calcutta, was 


startled to find that the maulvis were the ` 
konduit for the Nawab's literature and they 
contributed to his public ecumene. 
According to him the head center of the 


.“Wahabis' in Calcutta was the house of 


Maulvi Abdul Rahim in Dhobipara. He was 
formerly a regimental munshi in the 1 
Bengal Cavalry. He along with his 
colleagues Abdulla of Sealdah, Hyder Ali, 
Ataulla of .Misregunje and Muhammad - 
Ahsan, of His Excellency's body-guard, 
distributed Siddiq Hasan’s books in the 
North West frontier region of Swat and 
Sittana. A man called Sheikh Ahmed-a 
native of Surat- was Siddiq Hasan’s agent 
in india. He had-returned after a long stint 
at Mecca:and distributed the books via a 
string of contacts: - - 


'Benares- through a maulvi of Delhi 


Dinapur-through maulvi Ibrahim 

Arrah and Patna-through maulvi Badi-ul- 
Juman . 

Nuddea-through haji Abd al- Rashid 
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Rangoon-through Ismael a wahabi of 
Surat — . 

Dacca- -through Abd al- Rashid a hide 
merchant? 


- Outside India the Nawab was 
quick to realize that imperial assemblages 


were.also Empires of print. And thus © 


imperial , rivalries translated easily into 
‘printing wars’. He took advantage. of 
these imperial hostilities..He used the new 
print culture of the period to carve out his 
module of international relations that 
benefitted from the imperial moods of rival 


powers in the region. Exploiting the British ` 


-Ottoman tensions in particular he 
managed to write and publish his literature 
simultaneously from India, Mecca, Medina 
Istanbul and Cairo. At the same time his 
agents also bought manuscripts in these 
cities and these were published in the 
Shahjahani imperial panting ee at 
Bhopal. . 

The introduction and expansion of 
printing technology i in India and the private 
presses that it made available to local 
elites became the main engine that 


powered the Nawab's public ecumene." ` 
He had his own private printing presses — 


in Bhopal- thé Shahjahani Press being the 
famous one. But he benefitted also from 


his location in a global moment when a: 


` similar printing revolution of both the 
Arabophone -and Turkophone press 
enveloped the Ottoman world. Thus for 
instance, Ottoman Egypt was in the grip 


of a printing revolution in the late 19". 


century. Here, from the 1850s to the 1870s 
in the words of Juan Cole ‘the long 
_ revolution’ was taking place triggered by 
the cotton boom that paid for new railway 
and telegraph networks and an expanded 


army and bureaucracy. But at the same 
time these novelties were laying the 
ground for social tensions as the railways 


and the opening of the Suez canal (1869) ~ 


increased the penetration of Europeans 
into a country undergoing rapid economic — 
and social change ‘that was linking it to 
the world capitalist market. These 
developments at one level made 
international news relevant: more than 
ever before. Thus for instance, people 
were eager to get news of world cotton — 
prices, supply and demand trends, ‘and 
information of global palitics. But at the 
same time they were resentful of 
European immigrant competition-an 
inevitable consequence of the hooking on 
to the global market. This coupled with 
the bonhomie of the Ottoman viceroy with 


_ Europeans. as he-leaned. on- them for ` 
technological help, the increasing number .. 


of European immigrants,: the high 
taxations, and the increased intervention 
of Europeans with the formation of 


European debt commissions in Cairo 
agitated people. This gave private 


presses, political journalism and 
organizations like the European style 
Masonic societies a new lease of life. As 
crowds of illiterate people agitated on the ` 
streets and intellectuals, via the press and 
societies, framed both anti-imperialist and 
pan-islamic dissident ideologies Indians | 
like Siddiq Hasan found a ready made 
ground for their books. Both printing. 
presses and readership were available to 


them with ease. 


— Cairo had attracted Indian Muslim | 
scholars like Murtada al Zabidi (1732-91) 
since the 18" century. Zabidi, who settled . 


in the city permanently, continued to 
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maintain links with India via his madrasa 
and the circulation of students and booksê. 


Such networks only strengthened as the, 
imperial moment of the late 19" century 


made migration across Empires an 
attractive option for a larger section of 
society now reeling under British clamp 
down. The imperial rivalries, the anti- 
Western mood in West Asia and the 
improved travel and communication 
facilities offered greater facilities for 
political fugitives and dissident scholars 
to straddle Empires and re-configure 
careers. The period saw many important 
political activists from India escape to 
Cairo. Intellectuals like Siddiq Hasan and 
other 1857 rebels and Indian Sufis in 
Egypt -like the militant Sufis Anmadullah 
Shah prominent in the 1857 revolt in 
Lucknow, or Shaykh Ibrahim also a 
militant Sufi and 1857 fugitive who settled 


~ in Asyut- lent to the region the Indian anti- 


imperial experience’. As Juan Cole shows 
these men piayed 1857 in Egypt. Indian 
rebels and literature continued to be 
welcome in Egypt in the 2 decades leading 
up to the fall of Egypt to the British in 1882. 
This was a period that saw violent anti- 
European protests that translated into anti 
state actions as Europeans increased 
there interference in the region following 
the debt crisis (1876-8), the setting up of 
European debt commissions. and the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1876. The financial 
crisis triggered the institutional crisis of the 
state throwing in the process one of its 
own military Colonel- Ahmad Urabi as the 
leader of the social revolution®. The 
connections of Indian Muslims with Cairo 
was so strong that in 1884 the Punjab 
newspaper Anjuman-i-Punjab suggested 


that the government send some of them 
there as ‘educated Muhammedans of 
India who are acquainted with Arabic and 
well versed in the Muhammedan law 
would be able to administer justice in 


. Egypt better than the Belgians”. 


These developments provided a 
readymade ground for authors like Siddiq 
Hasan whose literature was already 
‘tainted’. After the British takeover of Egypt 
in 1882 the anti-British political intrigues 
amidst ousted Ottoman officials made his 
literature even more popular. And thus the 
Nawabs books were printed in imperial 
and private printing presses in Cairo and 
Istanbul. These included books on Tafsir 
(commentary on Koran) and Hadith like 


` Fath ai Bayan and Aun al barifrom Cairo, 
-and works on literature and etiquette 


(akhlaq) and aqaid (belief) like Husn al 
Uswah and Al Bulghah from Istanbul. Most 
of these books set universal referents of 
belief, etiquette and norms for the unity 
of the umma. Indian publications on these 
themes were welcome not just in Cairo 
but in the larger Ottoman world that was 
energized with similar ideas of Islamic 
solidarity based on tanzimat inspired 
reformist modernism. | 


As unity of the umma became the 
shared motto reformists added. to the 
scriptures commentaries that made the 
Islamic engine more inclusive. Thus 
Shihabuddin Alusis in Baghdad added Sufi 
dialectics and Razi's natural science to 
commentaries on the Koran. Alusis was 
attracted to Siddiq Hasan's commentaries 
on the Koran and Hadith that were freely 
available in Cairo. He travelled to Cairo 
and read the Nawab's exegesis. And later 
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| sent his son to India to train with him. 


So popular i was Siddiq Hasan’s literature 
in-Ottoman Cairo that he had a special 
agent placed in the city. Shaikh Ahmad 


Halbi of Alleppo was his trusted agent in. 


Cairo. Books of the Nawab printed in 
Cairo worth Rs. 80,000/- were stacked 
with him in the city. The fear of the British 
surveillance made their distribution and/ 
or import to India difficult. But once again 
the Ottoman administration in the Hijaz 
proved a boon as small numbers of these 
books were smuggled to Mecca. Here, a 
Bhopal agent, Ahmed Muhammad, who 
. lived in a rabat (charity house) of the 


Begum distributed them to visiting Indian ` 


and other.hajis". His books were regularly 


advertised in the Arabic newspaper Al- ` 
Kohira edited by Salem Faris Effendi in- 
` Cairo. Abdul Rasul, the Kashmiri 


middleman and associate of Maharaja 
Dalip Singh, distributed Siddiq Hasan's 
books in Turkey and Egypt”. 


` In 1885 Abdur Razzack, the British 
Vice Consul at Jeddah, followed 4 men 
from Bhopal who had arrived from 
Bombay in the ship called 'Rachompton' 
and disappeared in Mecca. All these men 
“were supposed to be close to the Nawab 
-and were ostensibly carrying his books 
and periodicals for distribution to the 
Indian hajis in Mecca. They were maulvi 
Abdul Bari, Munshi Asad Ali, Muhammad 
Husain Khan and munshi Salamatullah.". 
They were arrested. Razzack reported 
that the books they carried as well as the 
related pamphlets had been in circulation 
in Mecca even before their arrival." He 
also reported that 3 other men from 


Bhopal had started for Mecca in the ` 


` company of Siddiq Hasan's agent Ismael 


Surati. But soon they went ‘over to the 
other side’ (north Africa) and opened 


communication with the mahdi of 


Soudan’s son-in-law Osman. Digha. 
Razzack mentioned the movement of 


` many ‘disaffected people from India, relics 


of 1857 and of the later wahabi movement’ 
in and around Mecca. He was of the view 
that it was via these men that literature 
and letters circulated between India and 
Ottoman Hijaz.‘ And this connected world 
that was by no means new got a special . 
boost in the imperial moment that made 
British Indian suspects and their literature 
relevant in the intellectual and political 
energy in the post tanzimat Ottoman 


. world. 


Not surprisingly, Mecca became l 
an ideal hotspot of Siddiq Hasan from 
where he could power his vast ecumene 


` with ease. He had material support in the 


city. His wife owned property in the Mecca. ` 
Several charities offered both physical 
support and notional excuse for his many 
forays into the city!8. The cosmopolitan 


- character of the city enabled him to slip in 


his books and publications via agents who 


masqueraded as merchants, pilgrims and - 


pilgrim controllers slipping in and out and 
dodging authorities as they maneuvered 
the entangled networks of the Ottoman 


. and British surveillance. He had his main 


and subsidiary agents sprawled al! over 
the city. Plus he had at his disposal the 


` networks of other Indian Muslim rebels of 


1857, like maulana Rahmatullah Kairanwi, 


who had exploited imperial fault-lines and 
_ printing techniques to carve out a niche 


for themselves in the city‘. Not 
surprisingly the foreign department's H.M. 
Durand was willing to spend money on 
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Vice-Consuls for political espionage. A 


Special track was kept on the movements 


of Maulana Kairanwi . Other agents of the 
Nawab, like Ahmad Muhammad who 
coordinated with his Cairo agent Sheikh 
Ahmad Halbi; to circulate the Nawab's 
books in the Hijaz were also under 
constant surveillance... 


Indian merchants played a critical 
role in sustaining his agents both within 
India and outside. In 1886 one Maulvi 
Abdulla alias Abdul ‘Rhyman’ (Rahman) 
moved with the nawab’s literature across 
Dacca, Calcutta and Madras with family 
and merchant support. His father maulvi 


Shaik Ibrahim had similar links in the city. 


of Madras where he settled after his 
deportation from Mecca. He lived and 
preached at the big mosque in Triplicance 


in a house belonging to the same. 


merchant Muhammad Pasha who 
assisted his son. He worked for him as 
his translator. The Commissioner of 
Police, Madras, reported that he had 
noted that maulvi Shaik Ibrahim had 
received a parcel of books ‘wrapped in 
cloth’ some time back"®. The parcel had 
been dispatched to his address at Madras 


by a hide merchant of Dacca -Haji 


Rashid.” Imperial networks like the post 
office made dissemination of literature 
easy. Punjab Police Intelligence reports 
indicated that several mosques after the 
Friday prayers advertised the Nawab's 
books. In the Chinian mosque, one maulvi 
Muhammad Hussein of Lahore, 


announced that Siddiq Hasan was making . 


a charitable distribution of his religious 
works. He made it clear that the books 
would be forwarded to any address on 


receipt of remittance to cover postage‘. ` 


133] 


Indian merchants played an 
equally significant in. sustaining the 
circulation of ideas and books outside 
India as well. Abdur Razzack was 


convinced that the Mecca based Indian 
_ merchants Abd al-Hamid and his brother 


Abd al-Rashid sold not just the wares they 


brought from India but that their ‘business 


was a cover for some secret purposes’. 
The other merchants who accompanied 
Abd al- Hamid from India all dispersed on 
arrival and lived in separate lodgings. 
Hamid took ‘great care of the letters he 
received from India and of those he sent 
in reply’. Razzack investigated that Hamid 
was in touch with a Guajarati firm of Indian 
merchants who were natives of Pattan in 
Gujarat. And this mercantile firm had 
secret dealings of a political nature with 
the son-in-law of the Sudan mahdi Osman 
Digha. Indeed this firm was the financial 
sinews of the Soudan leader as money 
from India and the Hijaz was remitted 
through it.” 


Nawab’s agents in North Africa: 
Soudan and the overlapping British 
and Ottoman worlds 


Inthe 1870s Sudan in North Africa 
emerged as a critical conduit for the 
African slave trade to the eastern 


Mediterranean Ottoman worid. In this 


period the British and Ottoman Empires 


competed for a moral high ground on the 


issue of suppression of the slave trade. 
Many -Ottoman governors, like Ismael 
Pasha in Egypt, exploited these rivalries 
and expanded their influence signing 
pacts of support with the British. These 


Anglo-Egyptian pacts made it difficult to 


transport slaves via Egypt and the Hijaz. 
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North African centers like Tripoli and 
Soudan became relatively easy routes for 
entry of slaves into the Ottoman core. The 
Ottomans despite their own commitments 
to suppress the trade did not wish to 
clampdown on. Soudan because of the 
mahdi movement and the involvement of 
important chieftains who supported it in 
slave trade. The upsetting of the 
Sudanese political economy would have 
made the chieftains antagonistic to 
Ottomans who could ill afford thìs at a time 
when the French influence in the Sahara 
was overwhelming and that of the British 
in Egypt too obvious". In 1889, under 


pressure form Egypt, Sultan Abd al-Hamid 


` enacted the code against slave trade. 
Henceforth, Muslim conver slaves were 
to be handed over to Turkey on being 
captured. The shariat was upheld even as 
the Sultan enacted the anti-slavery code 
to pre-empt Britain and its European allies 
to obtain the high moral ground on the 
issue via the anti-slavery trade conference 
the same year in Brussels**. The Brussels 
Act of 1890 incorporated all of Abd al- 
Hamid’s changes and he ratified it in 
18912". Slave trade could not be stopped 
but it reduced in the 1890s. The Sultan, 
for strategic reasons and to boost his 
image in the Muslim world, matched this 


code with the policy of appeasement of 


“the chiefs. He pandered to the spiritual 
powers and clientele of the Soudan chiefs 
-by conferring on them honours, presents 
` of arms and granting, them arene Of 
' traffic“. | 


Soudan was an. interesting cross- 
section where the ‘Spiritual and temporal 
networks of the powerful Senoussi sect 
linked the local rulers to the world outside 


The Senoussi sect was almost entirely 


converted to reformist puritan isiam that 


preached monism, austerity and simplicity. ~ 
And it used that plank to assimilate a 
range of other Muslim orders in the region. 
The founder of the sect Sidi Mahommed- 
bin-Ali-es-Senoussi was a religious sheikh 
of renown in North Africa and the Hijaz 
who preached against the abuses of 
Islam. He warned all men of the advent of 
the mahdi or Messiah who would cure their 


_ ills. He first implied and then openly taught 


that this promised mahdi would be found 
in the person of his son the present sheikh 
and the more well known mahdi -Sidi 
Mahommea. 


` From 1837, the Senoussi network 
had grown from one mission (convent) to 
120 in 1883. These were spread out 


_ across Africa and Asia and constituted a 


trans-Empire ecumene: Cairo, Timbuktu, 
Algeria, Senegambia, Morocco, Tunis, 
Tripoli, Cyrenaea, Wadai Kingdom, 
Dongola, Darfur, besides the Hijaz, 
Mesopotamia, the Somali coast and 
India?’. The missions or convents were not 
just preaching hubs but also local centers 
of religious and civil government. Their 


` heads were appointed by the chief, but 


they administered justice locally, levied 
taxes, and sustained themselves from.the 
profits of slave trade and agriculture. They 
opened up new caravan routes across 
central Africa and controlled the slave 
traffic of-north Africa. 


Siddiq Hasan was very keen to 
interlace his print derived ecumene with 


the spiritual-and temporal one of the ` 
“Soudan chief: And also exploit the ` 


Ottoman- British diplomatic games ‘over 


| | | the suppression of slave trade that had 
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made Soudan a critical conduit for the 
passage of slaves into the Ottoman 
territories. Indian maulvis from Bengal 
were often tracked in Soudan with money 


- and letters for the manhdi party. Maulvi 


Ibrahim of Bengal and maulvi Ahsan of 
Meerut were two such cases in point“. In 
1886 T.S. Jago, the Vice Council at 
Jeddah, reported their case as they were 
arrested in Mecca on suspicion of being 
involved in ‘treasonable’ correspondence 
with the mahdi party in Soudan. These 2 
men had lived in Mecca for years as 
Turkish subjects. They had licenses from 
the Ottoman administration to act as 
religious conductors to Indian pilgrims. On 
their arrest they were found in possession 


_ lof the mahdi’s proclamations and many 


works on reformist Islam penned by Siddiq 
Hasan. These arrests raised British 
suspicions that the region was attractive 
both for anti-British political alliances and 
aiso for dipping fingers into the profits of 
slave trade. A suspicion that only 
increased when it was discovered that the 
Pattan based firm of Gujarati merchants 
was known to remit money from India and 
the Hijaz to the mahdi's son-in-law.“ 


Siddiq Hasan plunged into the 
region for ideological reasons as well. He 
shared most of the Sudanese reformist 
ideology even if the Shaikh’s fixation on 
his son as the promised mahdi troubled 
him. But it-was not the mahdi but his 
ecumene that was attractive to him.” In 
1885 Griffin reported the story of one of 
his emissaries Din Muhammad who was 


dispatched to Soudan to test the potential . 


of the African networks. Din Muhammad 
was a Hindu convert to Islam who was 
employed as the favorite servant of Kudsia 
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Begum-the mother-in-law of Siddiq 
Hasan. He continued in palace service on 
a pension of Rs.30/month even after her 
death", In 1885 Siddiq Hasan trusted him 
enough to use him as his agent to Soudan 
to connect with the cultural ecumene of 
the chieftains. Din Muhammad was given 
Rs. 1000/-, promised a similar amount 
on return and arrears of salary. Griffin 
predictably saw it as a political move by 
the Nawab who wanted to forge an anii- 
British alliance with the mahdi. But Siddiq 
Hasan's objectives were more complex. 


Din Muhammad did not yield the 
promised information. Siddiq Hasan was 
convinced that he returned from the Hijaz 
and never reached Soudan. Din 
Muhammad however claimed to have 
arrived in Soudan by road from Cairo. 
He said he stayed there for a month and 
made contact with Osman Digha-the son- 
in-law of the mahdi and collected all 
information. Not convinced by this story 
Siddiq Hasan paid him only Rs. 100/- and 
dismissed him from service. An angry Din 
Muhammad deposed to Lepel Griffin. His 
deposition revealed the vast network of 
contacts he had in the Ottoman world. 
These stretched from the Hijaz to North 
Africa. And he was not the only agent of 
Siddiq Hasan who straddled thes 
pathways. ` | 


As early as 1870 one of his 
important adherent, Abdulla Khan Ghazi, 
left India for Mecca and settled there. He 
was in touch with Soudan. He acted as 
the nodal point of scores of other ‘servants’ 
and emissaries that Siddiq Hasan sent to 
the area to correspond with the mahdi of 
Soudan. One Ismael of Surat, whose 
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_ father too was involved in disseminating 
the Nawab's books to far away places, 


was his permanent coordinator in Soudan. 
` The Governor of Hijaz-Osman Pasha- 
often intercepted the. ‘agent's 
` correspondence. The British felt that the 


letters to Soudan were meant to convey . 
to the mahdi that ‘he had supporters in 
. India. And they were e to join his... 
E endeavors’. us | 


In 1880, 4 men from Bhopal. left - 


for Mécéa ‘unexpectedly’. These included 
` maulvi Abdul Bari, munshi Asad Ali, Hafiz 
Surati and Muhammad Husain Khan. All 
were employees of the Bhopal state-and 
were hand-picked by the nawab to-act as 


his agents in the Ottoman world. A 
memorandum on these men from another. 


Bhopal man S. Ahmad Raja stated that 


travelling on the pretext of haj these men . 


were to interlocute between imperial rivals, 


straddle their networks and graft their. 


traditional contacts on the imperial ones. 
Significantly, Raja brought to notice the 


Critical ways in which these men would. 
maneuver not just the Ottoman but the. 


Russian empire as well. He said: 


` Some of them have gone out ‘to 

give instructions to the Mahdi and Osman 
` Digha through their agents at Mecca to 

` open communications with the Russians. 
Some others have been commissioned to 


‘keep the Wahabis of Hodaida and ` 


. Yamane [sic] prepared for jihad and 


acknowledge the nawab consort of Bhopal ` 


„as their spiritual leader (Imam).Some 
others have been sent out to gather 


important news at the British Consulate 


and communicate 


them where 
necessary“. a 


- Indeed, close on the feet of these 


- departures Siddiq. Hasan himself 


requested for a sum of Rs. 8 lacs from 
his wife- the Begum of Bhopal-so as to . 
proceed to Mecca for haj. Raja was of 
the view that he wished his 4 haji 
emissaries to lay the ground. for him. in 
the reglon and he wanted to settle 


. permanently in-Hodeida-or some where 
...Close. He concluded that Siddiq Hasan 


wished that his Imamat be recognized by 
the ‘wahabis’ in the region. At the same 
time Siddiq Hasan continued to use his 
regal aristocratic contacts in the Indo- 
Persian gentry of inner India to reach out 


_ to the Ottoman world. Thus in 1882 the. 


Nawab of Basoda revealed to the British 
that he-was asked by Siddiq Hasan to 
carry a load of books for him to Istanbul. ` 


He, however, . handed over these books 


to the British offi icer Col. W. Kincaid, 


“By the end of the century it was: 
clear that that an Arabic oriented Muslim 


` cosmopolis had been crafted- by Siddiq — 


Hasan between Empires. This was built 
on his gentlemanly Indo-Persianate 
legacy that gave him access to older 
intellectual and commercial channels of 
interaction; and it was sustained by 
imperial networks of print. and 
communication. It constituted a 


_ civilizational space exemplified by. 


circulating texts that invoked the idea of 
consensus and articulated Muslim 
cosmopolitanism as standardized virtuous 


`. public conduct . 


Siddiq Hasan Khan-the cosmopolitan 
aunor? ` | 


The Indian government refused lò 


recognize the. complex nature of the 
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imperially derived .and individually self 
driven Muslim cosmopolitanism. it viewed 
its outward gaze as a ‘law and order’ 
problem, or an ‘international Muslim 
conspiracy’ that had to be surgically 
handled. Even Lepel Griffin, an arch critic 
of Siddiq Hasan, was relatively less 
alarmed about his straddling Empires. He 
saw British India and its Indo-Persian 
service gentry distinct and separate from 
the wider Arabophone Muslim cosmopolis. 
In a note he prepared for the Begum of 
Bhopal, on some of the most objectionable 
books of Siddiq Hasan, he wrote that his 
compilation of khutbas in Arabic called 
Diwan-ul-Khutub-lil-Sanat-il-Kamila could 
be ignored. This was because it was 
‘published in Arabic, which is an unknown 
tongue to the great majority of the people 
of Hindustan, and the book was primarily 
intended for circulation in Egypt and 
Arabia'". The book was recalled and he 
was left off with a warning. And when the 
Government of India panicked on account 
of the discovery of a provocative 
compilation of khutbas allegedly authored 
by Siddiq Hasan he once again responded 
with a rare calm. He viewed the problem 
as a non-issue because, ‘Nawab Sadik 
Hassan was rather in his publication 
looking to Mecca and Constantinople than 
to India, hoping to be accepted at the head 
-quarters of Islam as a bold and capable 
defender of the faith'.? 


In contrast, Siddiq Hasan never 
failed to underline.his unique location in a 
wider Muslim cosmopolis that stretched 
from his Indo-Persianate roots in 
Hindustan to the Arabophone Ottoman 
world. He always defended himself when 
charged with the accusation that he was 
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involved in the affairs of the Ottoman world 
and Afghanistan on grounds that he was 
a'scholar and could read Arabic' and that 
itself should explain why he was part of 
the intellectual ferment in Ottoman lands 
and beyond.” Significantly, in the self 
defense that the Nawab presented to: 
Lepel Griffin on five of his particularly 
objectionable books he said that it came 
as a rude shock for him to know that there 
was an official distinction between the 
working of the larger Muslim public sphere 
as it stretched across Empires and the 
rules that defined its functioning within the 
territorial closures of British India. He 
proved his innocence by projecting himself 
as the Muslim cosmopolitan who saw 
himself as part of the larger public sphere 
that linked Empires. He argued that he 
was oblivious of the legal framing of British 
India as separate from the Muslim literary 
ecumene. He was of the view that British 
India was very `much:a part of the wider 
literary world of Muslims. He said, ‘Since 
| have come to Bhopal | have devoted 
most of my time to literary pursuits, 

translating and compiling books. Had | 


“known that such works are prohibited by 


English law, | would have abstained from 
this occupation’. 


Indeed the trans- -Empire 
cosmopolitanism that Siddiq Hasan 
championed ensured that debates on his 
writings moved beyond the confines of 
sectarian concerns on Islamic rituals and 
prescriptions to a broader social domain 
that spilled out of the borders of British 
India. The 1887 pamphlet in his defense, 
issued by the Education Society Press, 
Byculla, Bombay, is interesting because 
it moves away both from sectarian blame 
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game politics as well as narrow- anti- - 
colonial grievances to publically debate | 


and re-define the connect between the 
individual and the community and the 
latter's' link with the world outside. It re- 
‘defines both subject loyalty and 
community in embracive ways that 
. combine older Islamicate forms of writing 
style with new imperialiy framed norms. 


Addressed to Lord Dufferin and | 


Lepel Grifin the pamphlet refers to the 


issue of Siddiq Hasan's ‘seditious’ 


literature. It absolves Siddiq Hasan of any 
wrongdoing by invoking the ‘modern’ 
notion of authorship that was based on 
individual responsibility and accountability. 
- It argues that his books followed the pre- 
modern style of writing big canvas texts 
that freely borrowed from other authors 
to carve out a gentlemanly status for the 
author. And thus he is not responsible for 
opinions of those.that he has merely cited. 
The individual was less accountable in 
early. modern ‘times where literature 
produced under one name unabashedly 
relied on the works of many others. 


Authors of pre modern Islamic literature ` 


wrote encyclopedic texts that borrowed 
extensively from a range of sources 


without necessarily acknowledging them. . 


Thus the pamphleteers argued that Siddiq 
Hasan followed the- pre-modern 
encyclopedic style of writing, and the 
citations in his books were not his. views. 
_ Rather, his books were a compendium of 
knowledge culled from other authors. 
These were written to ‘show his universal 
knowledge of every doctrine without 
reference to its correctness or 
otherwise”. And thus-as per the new 


‘modern’ norms of individual responsibility 


he could not be blamed for views that were 
not his but merely citations of others in 
his compendiums. 


The Arabic book of khutbas called B 


Dewan Khutab or Mizat-i-Hasna, printed - 


in Egypt and later in India, was one of the 
books chosen by the pamphleteers to 
discuss the Nawab's ‘traditional style of 
writing and its location. in. the new 
individual ‘authorship’ culture of British 
india. They argued that the khutba on 


jihad in the book was not his view but a. 
mere citation from mauivi Muhammad 


Ismail who compiled most of the writings 
of the martyred mujahid Syed Ahmad 


Shahid of the. Battle of Balakot fame. 


Alluding to. the Nawab's effective 
Straddling between the ‘old and the ‘new’ 
to carve out his own cosmopolitan stature 


they argued that, ‘the Nawab according 


to an ancient custom collected the khutbas 
of the uléma, including that of Maulvi 
Ismail on jihad, and caused the collection 


. to be printed in India’ under his own 


name”. They highlighted his ‘loyal subject’ 


. status by underlining the fact that when 


objections were raised to the contents of 
the book he quickly followed the rules of 


the new print culture and withdrew the. 


book. Indeed he destroyed all the copies 
of the book in India. And when the book 
was republished in Egypt the khutba of 
maulvi Ismael.on jihad was withdrawn". 


__ The pamphieteers concluded that 
. as per the norms -of ‘modern’ author 


accountability he remained a loyal subject 
as his own views in his books always 
upheld the British Empire. and other 
imperial formations. By combining the 
norms of the Islamicate literary styles with 
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the repertoire ofthe 'modern' Empires, the 
pamphlet offered the definition of a 
cosmopolitan author. It projected Siddiq 
Hasan as the archetype cosmopolitan who 
is imperially embedded and. tradition 
marked. A new kind of loyal subject. .— 
Conclusion | 


`- Trans-nationalism has been seen 
as a form of universalism that ranged from 
the socially inclusive profane form of 
cosmopolitanism to one exemplified in 
religious ideologies like Islam.“? Nile 
Green has shown how colonial Bombay 
- emerged as a cosmopolitan hub that 
Knitted Indian Istam’s sacred geographies 
with those of the Hijaz. The movement of 
Sufis, labour, political rebels and books 
from Bombay to the Ottoman world, Iran 
and South Africa were critical in the 
making of this cosmopolitanism.® And E. 
“Simpson and K.Kresse have questioned 
the dichotomies of reformist ‘high’ Islam 


. and popular ‘little’ Islam to show how both - 


often converged to produce an Indian 
Ocean cosmopolitanism as a form of 
Standardized Muslim virtuous public 
conduct. This offered the conceptual 
space in the indian Ocean littoral in which 
the community could weld together“. 


Historians have highlighted the 
role of imperial highways of 
communication and print capitalism that 
made the western educated bilingual 
elites in port cities connect to the world 
outside, think beyond the narrow anti- 
colonial fights and nurture global 
aspirations“. Mark Frost has argued that 
use of imperial networks re-reoriented 
older repertoires of wisdom as new forms 
of ‘intellectual sociability’ and discursive 
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activity. Tim Harper has highlighted the 
construction of a more cosmopolitan 
Malay diaspora in Singapore that was 
similarly. constructed.* Isabel Hofmeyr ` 


has indicated the many different political 


and social regimes that the ‘modern’ 


printing press was harnessed to,soasto - 


fashion a trans-national.world.“ 


This essay has shown that Indian 
Muslim cosmopolitanism, as. it evolved 
between Empires, was unique because it 


had a strand that was neither bilingual in 


terms of knowing the English language 
nor was it Western educated. Its 
protagonists were not necessarily located 
in key port cities with connectivity to.other 
imperial cities in the Indian Ocean rim“. 
Indian Muslim cosmopolitans were men 
who had been trained in the Indo- 
Persianate madrasa system where being 


` multi-lingual (Urdu literate, Persophone 


and Arabophone), having an encyclopedic _ 
knowledge of the world combined with a 
religious education made a gentleman. 
They wrote simultaneously in Urdu, 
Persian and Arabic. Many of them were 
men of religion trained in the Delhi 
Naqshbandi sufi Shah Waliullah's tradition 
with its emphasis-on unity and inclusivity - 


based on scriptures. They lived in ‘inner’ 


Hindustan in or close to Mughal imperial 
towns of Delhi, Agra, Meerut, and Bhopal. 
But like the western educated indigenous 
elites they too were impacted by the 19" 
century economic, cultural and intellectual 
challenges posed by the politically 
ascendant Europe. They saw Europe 


‘more as a civilizational and spiritual 
challenge, rather than a territorial bound 


political one. And they conceptualised the 
Muslim space that they had carved out 
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between Empires also as an intellectual ` 


and civilizational zone that transcended 
_ Empires and territory. It is here that they 
hoped to weld Muslim unity around 


virtuous conduct. and meet the Western 


challenge. 


understand Muslim trans-Empire 
connections as a form of pan-Islam that 
- was driven by the domestic and foréign 
` compulsions. of the late 19" century 
Empire in crisis. Selim Deringil focused 
on the “crisis of legitimacy’ i in the Hamidian 


era that triggered a Caliph centric pan- - 


Islam to réach out to the larger world for 
legitimacy®. Cemil Aydin shows how this 
pan-Islam was tanzimat inspired and 
driven by its principles of equality and 
justice to ali". And given its eclectic stance 


it was eager to tie up with pan-Asian | 


aspirants from Japan®, In the context of 
India, Muslim reform in the late 18-19" 
centuries is seen to have triggered 


connectivity across the globe. It has been | 


argued that the Muslim world system 
‘preceded the Western one. And that 
from the 18" century it began to 
- experience a form of individual centric 


religious reform that pushed Muslims to 


forge new forms of connections with the 
outside world as their societies were 
` sucked into the fold of Western colonial 
powers.“ Barbara Metcalf and Ulrike Stark 
show how the new print culture of the 19" 
century was quickly used by reformist 
Muslims charged with new socially 


‘oriented religious zeal to form trans- ` 


national connections in novel ways“. And 
from the 1920s these connections got a 


“new spin that reached out to the illiterate . 
in the form of:the Tablighi Jamat or 


-Ottomanists - have tried to 


preaching society**.Ayesha Jalal has 
discussed the issue of. Muslim 
internationalism via Muslim normative 


thought and its. careful balancing of ~ 


Muslim particularism with universalism. 
This enabled the individual to carve out 


` identities in innovative ways. And for a 


later. period Selcuk Esenbel has shown. 


pan-lslamism across the board as the 
‘history of international relations of 


nationalism’ that fitted with the Asiatic 
political ambitions of imperial Japan”. 


This-essay has shown that Muslim 
cosmopolitanism and the trans-Empire . 
networks it created was a response to the 
‘official. nationalism’ sponsored by the 


British Empire that imposed territorially 
rooted subject identities and borders: in. 


Asia via the passport, census and land 
surveys, legal and consular regimes." 


‘Over the decades it shaped and acquired--: 


a momentum of its.own as it harnessed 


both the experience. of: the Indo- 


Persianate cosmopolitan gentleman.and 
the long tradition of commercial and 
intellectual. contacts between Hindustan 


and the Middle East to the new imperial ` 


highways of communication and print 
capitalism. Careers of individuals like 
Siddiq Hasan show that Muslim 
cosmopolitanism was entrenched in the 
challenges and opportunities offered by 
19" century imperialisms. It was 


‘constituted of individual attempts to 


reconfigure these imperialisms so as to 
better align them with self driven 


Te interests. 


Siddiq Hasan, as a significant 
cosmopolitan actor, was heeled in the | 


Mpa moment when Britain hyped it its 
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` racial and religious profiling of Muslims 
. and the Ottoman Empire speeded its 
drives towards Muslim solidarity globally. 
He lived at a time when the 2 ‘modern’ 
Empires fine tuned their Muslim gaze as 
a consequence of different forms of crises: 
the 1857 mutiny-rebellion in the case of 
the. British, and the post Crimean War 
(1856) that marginalized the Ottomans in 
the European imperial club. Post mutiny 
Britain followed Muslim men of religion 
with suspicion as it sharpened its rhetoric 
of the ‘rule of law’ and ‘public order'.. And 
Ottoman Turkey was attracted to them 
because of its own domestic and 
international problems. Its fall from the 
league of Western empires was followed 
by the loss of territory to European 


powers, the tanzimat rumblings and the `` 


reformist ferment.in the Arab provinces. 
- These internal and external problems 
triggered the idea of Islamic solidarity. 
Sultan Abd al- Hamid ( 1876-1909) 
projected himself as a just and benevolent 
Muslim sovereign with an eye to a place 
in the Western league on the strength of 
his influence in the Muslim world.“ Thus 
in Ottoman Lebanon the post 1861 civil 
war mutasaffariya regime projected the 
Sultan as a just and benevolent 
patriarch®. And in Ottoman Syria, the 
building of the Hijaz railway, the greater 
importance attached. to pilgrimage, and 
the integration of the Christian and Muslim 
‘Arab educated landed notables’ in the 
regime, showcased his just rule. * 


The British and Ottoman Empires 
had other overlaps as well: the 
simultaneous drives towards 
modernization, print culture, 
communication and transportation 
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revolutions, centralization and the 
intellectual energy for modernist and 
constitutional reforms. These connectors 
made it relatively easy for people to 
straddle diverse cultural and geographical 
spaces and share their ideas and political 
experiences.” And thus Siddiq Hasan who 
was locked between big Empires used the 
‘imperial moment’ to carve out a Muslim 
cosmopolis that was dependent on such 


— an imperial grid. His books .in Arabic, 


Persian and Urdu invoked the Islamic 
tradition of ijtihad or consensus and urged 
Muslims to unite as a civilzational entity. 
Within the carefully crafted consensual 
space he constructed a standardized form: 


`- of Muslim virtuous public conduct as a 
“form of cosmopolitanism. His books 


disseminated his ideas as they circulated 
across the British and Ottoman worlds 
powered by the engine of scriptures, 
sustained by traditional networks of 
traders and scribes and fast tracked-on 
the imperial networks. 


Siddiq Hasan was drawn to the 
Ottoman synergy because being outside 
cultivated ‘Britishness’ offered him greater 
space of maneuverability. In the imperial 
assemblages of the late 19" century 
Arabic rather than English was the 
universal lingua franca. Siddiq Hasan 
fashioned his own ‘international relations’ 
using his distinct Arabic learning and 
gentlemanly status. His persona appealed 
to and his politics corresponded with the 
foreign relations agendas of Ottoman 
Sultan Abd al -Hamid Il who was eager to 
project himself globally as a Muslim 
protector-the Caliph. And thus even if his 
Arabic oriented education brought him on 
the British official radar, he managed to 
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cash this demerit card at imperial cross- 
roads where rivalries between Empires 
were milked by him to their best. He 
exploited imperial fault-lines between 
Empires and laid out a vast network of 
men and literature that upheld the 


unity. British attempts to extinguish his 
public sphere of books and journals in 
India did not serve the purpose because 


_ his public sphere had roots in the: 


connected worlds of imperial: rivals. in an 
age of globalization. © 


scripturally sanctioned idea of Muslim 
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Editor’s a A yen 


Education Day 


All praise be to former Union 
H.R.D. Minister Arjun Singh who 
in his true Gandhian spirit not only 
recognised the importance of 
education but synchronised the 
observation of Education Day with 
the birth anniversary of first 
Education Minister of independent 
India, Abul Kalam Azad. 


Mahatma Gandhi apart from 
his various social reform activities 
knew very well that an educated . 


society would be a boon to nation. 


His emphasis was- on Basic 
Education. He formed a 
Committee with Dr. Zakir Husain 
as its head to formulate the 
scheme of Basic Education. No 
doubt after attaining the freedom 
the first Prime Minister Nehru 
realising the competence and 
capabilities of his most trusted 
compatriot, Maulana Azad, 
entrusted the Education port - folio 
to him. Knowing fully well that Azad 
was not an Oxford or Cambridge 
educated man but a product of 
oriental education he was 
confident that Azad was a right 
choice for such an important 
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Ministry. During his about eleven years stewardship of the Education Ministry 
Maulana brought about tremendous changes. The spectrum of his vision did not 
spare any aspect of knowledge and learning. Right from Basic Education to Higher 
- Education he introduced revolutionary changes. Establishment of various cultural, 
scientific, Social and educational fountain heads he helped the nation to stand 
side by side with other progressive countries. 





Our Academy, with its limited resources, observed Education Day on 
November 11, 2011. “Equality in Education, is the need of hour" was the theme of 
a Seminar organised on this occasion. Mr. Shriram Arun, a retired D.G.Police and 
former Chairman of the SC/ST Commission UP preside over the function. Mr. 
Arun while praising the services of Maulana Azad in nation building exhorted that 
spreading of knowledge and education must get the first priority in our schemes of 
social activities. Referring to the Justice Sachchar Committee Report Mr. Arun 
urged the government to take notice of the Committee's recommendations and 
help minorities to come out of their present pitiable condition. Mr. Arun narrating 
his experiences as a Police Officer said that how people of different communities 
suffer during communal riots. He laid emphasis on communal harmony, brotherhood 
and amity. | 


Mr. Anwar Jalalpuri, chairman UP Madrasa Board, enjoying the status of a 
State Minister, and Mr. Ahmad Ibrahim Alavi, Editor Urdu daily "Aag" were the 
special guest speakers. Both of them wanted the nation to rise above the narrow 
parochialism and march forward to avail the fruits of development. Mr. Jangi Singh, 
retired Additional Director general of Police who is presently engaged in lighting 
the candle of education and learning in rural areas of western UP in his brief 
address paid tributes to Azad and asked that we should carry on his message. 
Prof. Ramesh Dixit of Lucknow University, Dr. I.H. Farooqui, an internationally 
known Botanist, Dr. Mrs. Rukhsana Lari, Principal K.H.M. Post Graduates College, 
Lucknow, Mr. Deepak Mishra and an Oxford University's Research Scholar Ms. 
Magon Robb who is presently engaged in collecting material for his research project 
"Role of Urdu newspaper in India's struggle for freedom" also addressed the 
meeting. | 


Mr. S.M. Nasim, President of the Academy rounded up the discussion. 0 


S.A. 
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"| VOICE OF SANITY | 


- Sunirmalananda 


DAN Brown's words in The Lost 
Symbol are unforgettable. “Since the 
beginning of Time, the ignorant had 
always screamed the loudest, herding the 
unsuspecting masses and forcing them 
to do their bidding. They defended their 
worldly desires by citing scriptures they 
did not understand’ (p. 327). 


By standing in any public square, 
one gets to know how sheep are herded: 
frenzied, high pitched shouts as well as 
gesticulation act like music to their ears. 
But this is only a metaphor. The objective 
of that shouting, since time immemorial, 


has been to threaten the almost sheepish 
slaves. But without slavery, they can't 
survive. 


Previously, they would do little or no 
work because the salary was low. These 
days, they are taxpayers, holding stable 
jobs. Therefore, they can idle away their 
time with no questions asked. And life 
goes on. Since time immemorial, the 
‘unsuspecting masses’ have been herded 
in this way. We, the people of the world, 
have paid the price by following the 
ignorant. Yet we are stubborn; we never 
listen to the voice of the wise. The wise 
do not yell and how! to make their point. 
Their voice is gentle: they speak the 
language of love. Their message is 
addressed to the heart. We must be 
attentive. Otherwise, we will have to pay 
the price. 


During the last 100 years, we, the 
people of the world, have often behaved 
in an abnormal manner. We listened to a 
few world ‘leaders’, one a psychological 
case, another a deeply frustrated soul, the 
third a megalomaniac, the fourth a tyrant. 
They howled, and we listened. So we 
turned violent — we killed our own people. 
We tormented millions; we left millions on 
the streets to fester and die, helpless and 
weeping. All this happened because we 
did not listen to the sane voice. That voice 
echoed not in some remote, hidden place 
in a forest, but in the open. It warned us 
gently. Thereby hangs a sad tale. In his 
very first address to the world from 
Chicago, Swami Vivekananda surprisingly 
remembered the Jews. That talk has had 
an abiding importance. “I am proud to tell 
you that we have gathered in our bosom 
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the purest remnant of the Israelites, who 
came to southern India and took refuge 
with us in the very year in which their holy 
temple was shattered to piéces by Roman 
tyranny’ (Complete Works, 1:3). 


| it was a very significant statement, 

and historians are realising its importance 
` now. Strange as it might seem, it might 
have appeared to some that Vivekananda 
was proudly recalling an ancient Indian 


achievement. He was not the kind of . 


person to brag. To him, this worid was a 
lump of clay. And he had said it on 
purpose. | | 


Vivekananda said that he had heard 
the word ‘toleration’ being used on a 
number of occasions — the pride of the 
cat in tolerating the rat in its trap. To 
tolerate somebody is not a big deal; on 
the contrary, ithas a negative connotation. 
It means suppressing one's hatred for the 
- neighbour. So Vivekananda declared: ‘We 


believe not only in universal toleration, but 


we accept all religions as true.’ 


A more important concept is 
“acceptance”. Accepting, however, does 
not mean appeasement for political gains. 
He reminded the world that day when India 
had. accepted the Jews and “gathered 
them in our bosom”. The Swamiji wanted 
the military powers to learn the lesson in 
` order to avoid an imminent catastrophe. 


The Swamiji is credited with 
Bharat-Parikrama. He had also 
undertaken the Visva-Parikrama. A 
prophet needs only a few minutes to 
understand things while we need years. 
Vivekananda had understood the nature 
of the world. And his warning was 


unambiguous. “Sectarianism, bigotry, and 
its horrible descendant, fanaticism, have 
long possessed this beautiful earth. They 
have filled the earth with violence, 
drenched it often and often with human 
blood, destroyed civilisation and sent 
whole nations to despair. Had it not been 
for these horrible demons, human society 
would be far more advanced than it is now’ 
(1:3). 


| lt was a wake-up call delivered in 
course of his first address to the world. 
The venue was a religious parliament. 
Perhaps, some bookworm might. have 
remarked: ‘Ah, he could have spoken on 
meditation, realisation, Brahminism! Why 
about violence? But the prophet had 
grasped the seriousness of the situation. 
His was the voice of God — the 
representative of true religion. Hence, the 
urgency. | 


The rest is history: We couldn't avoid 
the Second Worid War. On the one hand 
was Swami Vekananda; while on the 


_ other stood several ‘leaders’, whom we 


have indicated. The masses referred the 
latter and their strident cries. As a result, 
discrimination, hatred and wickedness 
intensified in the hearts of the ‘gentle, 
tolerant’ races, and the Jews were 
hounded up and killed. In historical texts, 
this has been referred to as the 
“holocaust”. Thousands cried in the gas 
chambers. A-line in the Encyclopedia 
underscores the urgency of 
Vivekananda’s address. “The 40,000,000- 
50,000,000. deaths during World War Il 
make it the bloodiest conflict as well as 
the largest war in history.” Decades ago, 
the voice of sanity had warned: “The whole 
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of Western civilisation will crumble to 
pieces in the next fifty years if there is no 
` spiritual foundation" (3:159). And it did 
crumble. He had despaired the same day 
that but for such insanity, ‘human society 
would be far more advanced than it is 
now.' And yet, potential scientists and 
inventors were led to the gas chambers. 


This connection between Swami 


Vivekananda and the Second Worid War 
might appear to be incidental. It bears 
recall that he had warned about the First 
World War and in writing. He had visited 
Vienna just for three days and had 
grasped the terrible situation. He wrote: 
“There is the possibility of a dreadful war 
and that catastrophe may take place very 
early." This might lead one to wonder why 


sy he was thinking in terms of war while 


addressing a seemingly tolerant Europe? 
Francis Joseph ll, the Austrian emperor, 
died in 1916. So explosive was the 
situation in Germany at that point in time 
that he declared that the war was 
imminent. “In the present times, a huge 
wave of nationalism is sweeping over 
Europe, where people speaking the same 
tongue, professing fhe same religion, and 
belonging to the same race want to unite 
together. Wherever such union is being 
effectively accomplished, there is great 
power being manifested; and where this 
is impossible, death is inevitable.” 


And he added: ‘After the death of 
the present Austrian Emperor, Germany 
will surely try to absorb the German- 
speaking portion of the Austrian Empire. 
Russia and others are sure to ‘oppose her; 
so there is the possibility of a dreadful war’ 
(7:389). Swamiji had also written at length 


about Serbia, Turkey and Bulgaria. Leo 
Tolstoy read him. But World War | became 
inevitable. 


There is another major example of 
Swami Vivekananda’s philosophy. He 
wrote to the King of Mysore in 1894: 
“Within fifty years, the educated of the 
world will come to believe in the eternity 
of both soul and creation, and in God as 
our highest and perfect nature, as taught 
in our holy Vedas.’ Sylvia Cranston and 
Carry Williams wrote in ‘Reincamation’ 
(1999): “In the 1940s a British fact-finding 
organisation, called Mass Observation, 
conducted a study in popular attitudes to 
religion, ethics, progress and politics ina 
London borough. Perhaps, the least 
expected, and in some ways the most 
significant fact, which came to light was 
the extent of belief in reincarnation [which 
is the eternality of the soul] (p. 11). 


Despite such developments, the 
ignorant masses still listen to the ‘loud 
voices’ because they are so conditioned. 
An instance of such conditioning is glaring 
on the streets. Some of our drivers keep 
honking until the red traffic signal turns 
green. They honk while driving along 
deserted streets even at 2 a.m. in the 
morning. Why? They are conditioned by 
reading the police notice — ‘please sound 
horn’ constantly. The nation is becoming 
crazy day by day. Education can solve the 
problem. Similarly, the world is conditioned 
to think in terms of vanity and pride, of 
self-hatred and depression, of 
megalomania and hatred for others. The 
world has been witness to the activities of 
Pol Pot, the Hutu-Tutsi genocide, the 
conflicts in Yugoslavia, Uganda, and 
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Russia. And the list is long. Not all these 
"aberrations" were inevitable. One need 
not necessarily kill one's brother to sit on 
a chair, and then be hanged in due course 
of time. 


— Can't we change? What should we 
do, if we wish to change? The simple 
answer can be that the world has to listen 
to the true leader. Jesus declared that he 
was the messiah; but the world followed 
Caesar and Herod initially, not knowing 
who Jesus was. Swami Vivekananda also 
declared at the parliament of religions: 
“The star rose in the East; it travelled 
steadily towards the West, sometimes 
dimmed and sometimes effulgent, till it 
made a circuit of the world; and now it is 
again rising on the very horizon of the 
East...a thousand fold more effulgent than 
it was before’ (1:20). ‘I have a message 
for the world,’ (3:213) he declared later. 
Different races should look at this star for 
guidance’ to attain peace and bliss. 


Swamiji had simple message for 


the world — the message of ‘harmony’. 


He had a one-word message for his own 
country — education. Thus, while his 
Bharat Pankrama brought the message 
of education’ for us, his Vishva Parikarma 
brought the message of ‘harmony’ to the 
world. | 


The two may apparently seem to be 
different. Yet harmony and education lead 
to the same goal. Unfortunately, harmony 
is often misinterpreted as merely religious 
harmony. Likewise, there is a 
misconception that education signifies 
secular education, however important. Not 

quite. By education, the Swamiji meant 


all-round development, which makes us 
stand on our own feet. This, again, does 
not mean securing a good job — that would 
be tempotary. One’s “feet” denotes 
oneself, the need to attain one’s inner 
potential, indeed to free oneself from 
slavery. 


Similarly, when Vivekananda 
referred to ‘harmony’, he meant harmony 
of civilisations. He said: “In modem 
Europe, Christianity and Civilisation are 
two different things.” Civilisation is now 
ready to overthrow dogmatic religions. He 
wished to create a world civilisation with 
the flag of harmony. “A flag is needed to 
lead the herd. It is not dipping one's hands 
in the neighbour’s blood or, becoming rich 
by robbing one’s neighbours, but to march 
in the vanguard of civilisation with the flag 
of harmony.” | 


Swamiji travelled all over India, and 
was appalled at the callousness, 
ignorance, stupidity, differences, mutual 
hatred, meanness, and superstitions — all 
in the name religion. There were refonners 
all right, but he wanted a drastic overhaul. 
And this involved diagnosis of the ailment, 
and its subsequent treatment. 
Vivekananda realised that ignorance was 
the root cause, and hence, laid emphasis 
on “education”. But how does the system 
go about the task of education? Education 
must aim at “all-round development”, with 
equal opportunities for all. It must provide 
full freedom for individual growth. Both the 
boy in a village and the rich man’s son in 
the city must get the same opportunity to 
acquire knowledge. Assimilation and 
development will, of course, depend on 
individual potential. In order to surmount 
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the hurdle of rich and poor, big and small, 
Swamiji suggested the concept of 
“acceptance” as the remedy. We must 
accept all as our own, or see “Shiva in 
jiva”. Can education help? Education 
removes superstitions and ignorance. An 
instance of education is the modern 
awakening in the West. Education is 
spreading the world over and people are 
asking questions, at the moment religion 
is in turmoil in the West. Education is, 
therefore, vital; true education brings 
maturity and enlightenment. This leads to 
removal of the differences and helps bring 
about social harmony. 


In his message to the West, 
Vivekananda stressed the importance of 
harmony. Hating others would neither lead 
to peace nor tolerance. For effective 
harmony, the worid needs universality and 
acceptance. In order to accept others, or 
people from other religions, the people 
must know what others do. This means 
education. Harmony and education are 
the two remedies which Swami 
Vivekanand gave to the distressed world. 


His words possess an immortal 
value. “Everything must be sacrificed, if 
necessary, for that one sentiment, 
Universality. Whether | live or die, whether 
l go back to India or not, remember this 
specially, that Universality — perfect 
acceptance, not tolerance only — we 
preach and perform. Existence without 
knowledge and love cannot be knowledge 
without love and love without knowledge 
can not be. We want harmony, not one- 
sided development’ (2:143). Vivekananda 
was rational, open, and truthful in his 
approach and sincerely wanted 


everyone’s well-being. Reading his life 
one knows how much he had to struggle 
and endure, only to advance certain noble 
ideas. 


Now is the time to make a 
beginning, as the world gears up to 
celebrate Swami Vivekananda’s 150th 
birth anniversary in 2012. Just as 
George V was crowned in New Delhi in 
1911, so too must Vivekanda be crowned 
in the hearts of all. Those false ‘loud 
speakers' of false 'emperors' must be 
discarded. The world can unite under the 
flag of Vivekananda. 


The song that Rabindranath Tagore 
had composed in 1911 in praise of the 
Supreme, the Divine, explains what 
Vivekananda had sought to achieve. Aha- 
raho tabo aahvano prachaarito, shuni i 
tabo udaaro bani: hindu bauddha shikho 
jaino parasiko musalmano cristaani. 
Purabo paschimo ashe, tabo singhaasano 
pashe, premo haro hoye, gatha.. jana 
gana aikyo bidhaayako jaya he , bharata 
bhagya bidhaata. (Your rousing call of 
welcome is spreading every where day 
and night; we the people of the world 
listen to your universal message. The 
Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs, Jains, Parsees, — 
Muslims and Christians, listen to you. The 
East and the West come to you with the 
garland of love. Oh! Glory unto you, who 
bring in unity amongst races and are the 
benefactor of India.') Q 


(Courtesy : The Statesman) 
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Extrapolation of Maulana] 
Azad’s vision: An | 


Impetus to realise Right | 
to education 





- Rudra Prasad Sahoo* 


The deep understanding of present 
Right to education act has a close link to 
its Past. Maulana Azad being the first 
education Minister of Independent India 
had realised the importance of education 


and its role in reconstructing the Indian 


*Assistant Professor, Center for The Study 
of Social Exlusion and Inclusive Policy 
(CSSEIP), Baba sahib Bimrao Ambedkar 
University (A Central University) Lucknow. 
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society. Like all nationalist leader of that 
time, Maulana Azad also felt that 
education must be act as a weapon for 
modernisation and development of India. 
For this reason he felt, this is essential to 
bring a radical transformation in the 
existing pattern of education system 
which was once prevailing during 
colonial period. He was first to raise the 
issue of the National System of Education 
which is today the corner stone of the 
National Policy on Education (1986) 
updated in 1992. The concept implies that, 
up to a given level, all students, 
irrespective of caste, creed, location or sex 
have access to education. 


Maulana is very clear in his vision. 
According to him, education must, 
adherent to the very rudiment of 
democratic governance and strict to the 


Ws 


principle and value which are enshrine in” ` 


the constitution. This paper is an attempt 
to investigate and extrapolate the 
Maulana's Vision on education. His 
different speeches and thought inspire the 
present generation to realize the Right 
to Education. Now the Right to Education 
Bill seeks to make free and compulsory 
education as a fundamental right. This 
paper is divided into five phases. Fist part 
deals with Maulana Azad's life sketch. 
How his background, training and learning 
subsequently shape his thinking is 
illustrate here. Part second, deals with 
Azad and his work during freedom 
movement. Part third, deal's with Azad as 
a Minister of education in Independent 
India. Fourth part deals with, a critical 


analysis to Maulana Azad's Contribution 


to education system. Last part deals with 
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conclusion where issue to be discussed 
is how Right to education is fundamental 
and how Azad visualized it. 


1. Maulana Azad: Life sketch 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad's real 
name was Abul Kalam Ghulam 
Muhiyuddin. He was born on 11 
November1888.' Maulana Azad had his 
initial formal education in Arabic, Persian 
and Urdu with theological orientation and 
then philosophy, geometry, mathematics 
and algebra. He also learnt English 
language, world history, and politics on his 
own. 


At the age of 10 he was well-versed 
in Quran. At the age of 17 Abul Kalam was 
a trained theologian recognized in the 
Islamic world. His studies at Al Azhar 
University, Cairo further deepened his 
knowledge. At Caicutta where his family 
had settled, he started a magazine called 
‘Lisan-ul-Sidq’. His early influences were 
Maulana Shibli Naomani and Altaf 
Hussain Haali, the two great Urdu critics. 
When he was eleven years old, his mother 
passed away. Two years later, at the age 
of thirteen, Azad was married to young 
Zuleikha Begum. 


| He is a prolific writer and author of 
many books. Maulana Azad had a natural 
inclination towards writing and this 
resulted in the great start of the monthly 
magazine “Nairang-e-Alam” in 1899.He 
has published number of books out of 
which; “India wins frredom” is in English. 
His other books include ‘Gubar-e-Khatir’, 
‘Hijr-o-Vasal’, ‘Khatbat-l-Azad’, ‘Hamari 


Azadi’, ‘Tazkara’. Maulana Abul Kalam . 


demise took place on February 22, 1958.” 


2. Azad’s involvement during freedom 
struggle phase | 


When he was 20 years old, he went 
on a tour of Iraq, Syria and Egypt and met 
the young Turks and Arab nationalists 
including Christians.In Egypt, Azad came 
into contact with the followers of Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha who were publishing a 
weekly from Cairo. The tour proved very 
useful to Azad to crystallize his thoughts 
on the neo-colonialists who were 
exploiting those countries and how India 
could help them. On return he started a 
journal in Urdu named ‘AI Hilal’ in 
1912.After his return to India from an 
extensive visit of Egypt, Turkey, Syria and 
France, Azad met prominent Hindu 
revolutionaries Sri Aurobindo Ghosh and 
Shyam Sundar Chakraborty. They helped 
in developing radical political views and 
he began to participate in the Indian | 
nationalist movement. Azad fiercely 
criticized the Muslim politicians who were 
more inclined towards the communal 
issues without focusing on the national 
interest. He also strongly dislike and 
condemnthe communal hearted towards 
other communities which was advocated 
by all: India Muslim league during this 
phase of Indian history. 


The weekly, called “Al-Hilal" was 
taken as a platform to attack the policies 
of British Government and highlight the 
problems faced by the common Indians. 
The paper became so popular that its 
circulation figures went up to 26,000 
copies. The unique message of patriotism 


- and nationalism blended with religious 


commitment gained its acceptance among 
the masses. But these developments 
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disturbed the British Government and in 
1914, the British Government put a ban 
on the weekly. Unfazed by the move, 


Maulana Azad, few months later, launched — 


a new weekly, called “Al-Balagh”. Failed 
to put a prohibition on the writings of 
Maulana Azad, the British Government 
then, finally decided to deport him off 
Calcutta in 1916. Maulana Azad, was 
arrested when he reached Bihar and put 
under house arrest. This detention 
continued till December 31, 1919. The 
implementation of the Rowlatt Act in 1919 
added fuel to the fire and raised the 
intensity of the participation of common 
people in the nationalist movement. 
Consequently, thousands of political 
activists had been arrested and many 
publications were banned.* After his 
release on January 1, 1920, Azad returned 
to the political atmosphere and actively 
` participated in the movement. In fact, he 
continued to write provocative articles 
against the British Government. He was 
elected as a youngest president of Indian 
National Congress (INC) organised in 
Delhi (In a special session) in the year 
1923.Later on, he continued as a 
president of Indian National Congress 
from the year 1940 to 1946. These reflect 
his recognition as a outstanding leader 
in nationalistic politics during freedom 
struggle phase. 


3. Azad as an Education Minister 


In 1947 when the Interim 
Government was formed Maulana Azad 
was inducted as Member for Education 
and Arts. On August 15, 1947 when India 
attained Independence he became Free 
India’s. first Education Minister with a 


cabinet rank.“He was the Minister of 
Education during 1947-52, and Minister 
of Education, Natural Resources and 
scientific Research from 1952-58. His 
influence on the process of policy making 
was immense. He guided the destinies 
of the Nation for eleven years. 


Maulana Azad was a great 
educationist too. He is an outstanding 
scholar of Oriental learning who 
demonstrated in moulding the educational 
system of the country in the dawn of 
independence.” 


As the Minister for Education he 
insisted that both the Union and the States 
must share responsibility in promotion of 
education. He appointed the following 
commission. 


+ University Education Commission in 
1948 


+ Secondary Education Commission in 
1952. 


in addition ,the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relation (ICCR) was founded in 
1950 The Council helps formulate and 
implement policies pertaining to India's 
external cultural relations, to foster mutual 
understanding between india and other 
countries and to promote cultural 
exchanges with other peoples. Under 
Maulana Azad's tenure, a number of 
measures were undertaken to promote 
primary and secondary education, 
scientific education, establishment of 
universities and promotion of avenues of 
research and higher studies. 


Interestingly, Maulana Azad was 
also fully conscious about the composite 
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cultures of India. Therefore, in order to 
bridge the socio-religious and cultural 
- gaps and to enrich Indian culture and 
heritage and to promote art, music and 
literature, he established three National 
Academies namely: 


+ Sangeet Natak Academy (1953), 
+ Sahitya Academy (1954) and ` 
+ Lalit Kala Academy (1954). 


He established University Grants 
Commission (UGC) in 1956 by an Act of 
Parliament for disbursement of grants and 
maintenance of standards in Indian 
universities. According to him the 
universities have not only academic 
functions; they have social responsibilities 
as well. Between 1947 and 1958, on his 
— initiative the budgetary allocation for 


"Education was raised fifteen fold. 


3.1 Maulana Azad’s contribution to 
Indian Education 


Maulana Azads contribution to 
education is immense. He is against the 
communal discord. He always preach 
communal harmony and also spoke ina 
great length that education is only the 
medium by which civilisation or nation 
can lead to path of development. Maulana 
Azad was indeed an institution in himself. 
He was imbued with ideas like 
nationalism, democracy, freedom and 
rationalism. His contribution to the field of 
Indian education is not only massive but 
also remarkable. 


Being a dynamic and visionary 
educationist, he realised the importance 


of education not only in terms of ` 


eradicating poverty, illiteracy and gender 
bias from the Indian scene but also 
wanted to use education as an effective 
tool for social change and rapid economic 
growth of our country. Virtually, he played 
a significant role in reshaping, 
restructuring and reorganising the 
education system of our country. He is 
also regarded as one of the post- 
Independence architects of modern Indian 
education system.’ 


Maulana felt that the cultural content 
in Indian Education was very low during 
the British rule and needs to be 
strengthened through curriculum. 


The secret of his success asan 
educationist lay in the fact that he 
practised in his life what he preached in 
his works. He had the qualities of 
character and intellect, which he wished 
to inculcate in the people of his country. 
His whole life was devoted with sincerity 
and truth—truth which makes no 
compromise with expediency and no 
concessions to ill-informed criticism or 
opposition. 


Like Gopal Krishan Gokhle, he also 
advocated the establishment of a national 
education system with free primary 
education and modern institutions of 
higher learning. Maulana Azad realised 
that the country could achieve a higher 
level of progress and advancement only 
by making the education system of the 
country more practical, pragmatic and, 
above all, by meeting the immediate 


` demands of society and the industry as a 
_ whole. Realising the need and importance 
- of education, he’ set ue a number of 
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educational Commissions, Boards and 
Institutions. Naming the few are the 
University Grants Commission, the 
University Education Commission, the 
Secondary Education Commission, the All 
India Council for Technical Education etc. 


He also set up a chain of national 
laboratories throughout the country. While 
inaugurating the Kharagpur Institute of 
Technology in 1951, Azad said: “We must 
improve the facilities for higher technical 
education in the country so that we could 


ourselves meet most of our needs. The. 
large number of our young men who had: 


been going abroad for higher training 
could have received such training in the 
country itself. Indeed, | looked and still 
look forward to the day when the facilities 
for technical education in India will be of 
such a level that people from abroad will 
come to India for higher scientific and 
technical training.” 


4. A critical analysis of Azad’s vision 
of Indian education 


In the initial phase of Independent 
India, Maulana model his ideas and 
expressed issue which he felt need urgent 
attention in the field of education. in 
number of speechs and writings, he said 
India as a backward and newly 
independent nation, the first duty of the 
government is to achieve literacy so that 
prejudice and blind belief which is 


embedded in Indian society will lose its . 
ground and people will ripe the benefit of - 


education. A critical analysis of his 
speeches reveals that he was in favour of 
a four-fold national education system with 
the following main objectives: . 
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1) the provision of basic education on a 
universal, free and compulsory basis 
for all our school going children; 


2) the provision of adult education in 
order to wipe out the colossal illiteracy 
of our masses; 


3) the improvement and expansion of 
technical education in order to solve 
the problem of manpower for industrial 
and technical development ; and 


4) the reorganisation and improvement 
of university education om a national 
point of view. ` 


Maulana Azad had firm faith in the 
fact that every individual should have the 
right to education that would enable him 
to develop his faculties and live a full 
human life. He further said that such 
education was a birthright of every citizen. 
A state could not claim to have discharged 
its duty till it provided for every single 
individual the means to acquisition of 
knowledge.” 


Regarding school education, he 
advocated that the reform of school 
education was even more important and 
urgent. Until schools improve, university 
education cannot but remain 
unsatisfactory. “The wealth of a nation, 
according to Maulana Azad, was not the 
country’s bank but in primary schools.” Of 
the various stages of school education, 
the one which is in most urgent need of 
reform is that of secondary education. He 
opined: “There are three stages in the 
secondary education—elementary, middle 
and higher. Of these, elementary and 
middle are the most important because 
the foundation of the entire edifice of 
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national education is laid in these two early 
stages. If the foundation is weak or 
wrongly laid, the rest of the structure is 
insecure and faulty. For these two stages 
we have accepted the pattern of basic 
education, which is of great importance 
to the whole structure. of our national 
education.” 


5. Conclusion 


He stood for a learning society 
through liberal, modern and universal 
education combining the humanism of 
Indian arts and the rationalism of western 
sciences. He dream for a society where 


the strong are just and the weak secure, . 


where the youth is disciplined and the 
women lead a life of dignity. He visualised 
a non-violent, non-exploiting social and 
economic order. While delivering a speech 
at the diamond jubilee celebration of 
Scindia School, Gwalior, on February 26, 
1949, he remarked: “A good school is a 
national asset of the highest value at any 
place or at any time. Schools are the 
laboratories which produce the future 
citizens of the state.” 


He advocated, in particular, 
universal primary education, free and 
compulsory for all children up to the age 
of 14. He also emphasied for girls’ 
education, vocational training, agricultural 
education and technical education. This 
is reflected in one of his speech, which is 
quoted below. 


While addressing the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, holding its 
twenty first meeting Maulana Abu! Kalam 
Azad said that “reform had become urgent 
in two sphere of education in India. The 
first was University education and other 
was the Secondary education". 


Dealing with secondary education, 
he categorically said we have accepted 
basic so far as the elementary level is 
concerned. Basic is the pattern of 
education at the elementary level. He said, 
education at the elementary stage be 
made in such a way that, it should 
complete the process at secondary level 
and train up child who are able to 
discharge their responsibility of 
citizenship." In order to eliminate : all kind 
of social evil, education will work as a torch 
bearer for nation and community as whole. 
So the prime task of government is to 
provid primary schooling to all children at 
comparable quality. So this dream of 
Maulana is materialized today with the 
incorporation of Right to education as a. 
fundamental right in the form of article 21, 
in the Indian constitution. But this time, 
hope of Maulana is half realized. 


To make this idea a reality some 
recommendations and suggestions are 
provided here. 


a) Provide all basic facility which requires 
in establishing primary school in each. 
village. 


b) Teacher must work with integrity and: 
teach the value of national Integration. 


c) Parent should be encouraged to send 
their. son and daughter to school. 


d) Learning process must be enjoyable. 


e) Moral lesson must be in calculate in 
the mind of young children 


Once all children of India will ripe these 
benefit then right to education will attain 
its objective and education to all became 
a reality. | 
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So long as little children 
are allowed to suffer, 
there is no true love 


in this world. 


- Isadora Duncan 
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THAT ANTIQUE LAND 
OF AWADH 





- Veena Talwar Oldenburge* 


AWADH has been, since epic times 
to the present, a space that distended and 


` shrank, reorganised and renamed by 


successive regimes. One imagines that a 
cartographer's quill, dipped in red ink, 
hovers over the throne of its rulers, ready 
to re-sketch its boundaries. How did we 


- divide Awadh in the past? Let me count 


the ways. 


Awadh might well have been the 
mythic kingdom ofAyodhya, ofthe Kosala 


* Professor of History at Baruch College 


and CUNY 


dynasty, where the many adventures and 
travails of its once and future king are 
captured Valmiki's Ramayana and told to 
this day in three hundred or more 
variations in South and South- East Asia. 


Ayodhya (later Awadh) derived from the 


Sanskrit word a-yudhya, or that which 
cannot be fought over, is an ironic 
misnomer for a hugely contested space. 


Awadh bobbed along for millennia 
when small scratches of the quill sufficed; 
its warrior clans, invaders, and 
adventurers skirmished over slices of 
territory, and it ballooned and deflated 
many times In 1526, Babar began its 
conquest and reluctantly opted for its grain 
and its wealth over cool Kabul. It became _ 
the nucleus of the Mughal empire. 
Hapless Humayun lost it to the fearsome 
Surs, and it remained for Emperor Akbar 
to wrest it back and expand it in 1557. He 
cobbled together a very large, prosperous 
subah of Awadh that stretched from the 
edges of Bihar to Kannauj, and from the 
Kumaon Himalayas to Allahabad. It looked 
on the map much like a large bellied 
mammal occupying the place of the heart 
in the corpus of empire. 


In the fits of intrigue that convulsed 
the later Mughal court, Sa’adat Khan, an 
unscrupulous Persian parvenu, whose 
dexterity at changing sides and duping 
people was legendary, was appointed the 
subahdar of Awadh and faujdar of 
Gorakhpur in 1772. It did not take him long 
to change a frayed and disorderly Awadh 
into a dynastic fiefdom, while remaining a 
major player in Delhi as wazir of the 
Mughal empire and the governor of 
Akbarabad (Agra). 
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With improbable strategies, worthy of 
a Hollywood epic peopled with 
mustachioed warriors with swords drawn, 
clanking around in gore-spattered coats 
of mail, Sa'adat Khan rebuilt Awadh. He 
quickly subdued the semi-independent 
rajas, who had amassed huge fortunes, 
built palaces, forts and armed retinues, 
and extracted his dues. He vanquished 
the rajas of Tiloi, Pratapgarh and 
Baiswara; he cajoled the Kakori sheikhs 
to help him pulverise the sheikhzadas of 
Lucknow; he went on a triumphal 
rampage, toppling a string of Hindu rajas 
of.Banaras, Ghazipur, Jaunpur and 
Chunar. He finally overreached himself by 


secretly encouraging Emperor Nadir Shah | 


of Persia, who had already ransacked 
much of the Punjab, to loot the treasure 
of Delhi. Shahjahan's gem studded 
Peacock throne was carried off, along with 
a thousand camels and elephants laden 
with jewels. To avoid paying the ransom, 
he had promised the plunderer, Sa'adat 
Khan died by his own hand in 1739. He 
left behind nine crores of rupees in the 
Faizabad treasury. 


A bigger, stronger, he awadh had 
been created by greed, villainy, . and 
incessant warfare. 


Nawab Shuja-ud Daulah, the third 
nawab of Awadh, was an even more wily 
man than his forbears. He swooped down 
from Awadh and annexed Allahabad, while 
his cousin, the subahdar was summoned 
elsewhere, making a very profitable bulge 
in the map of Awadh. This gave him. the 
fertile Doab and the revenue collected 
from the Hindu pilgrims who came to 
bathe at the confluence of the Ganga and 


_ Jamuna rivers. He seized the strategic fort 


of Kora and warded off the marauding 
Marathas. 


But Awadh's riches also drew the 
grasping tentacles of the East India 
Company. Robert Clive, seeing how 
superior his trained and equipped force 
of native sepoys was to the bumbling 
native armies, challenged them at the 
momentous Battle of Buxar. It was a rout 
for the combined might of the Mughal 


emperor and the nawabs of Bengal and 


Awadh. The Treaty of Allahabad in 1765 
surgically restructured Awadh, cutting it 
almost in half. Shuja-ud-Daulah had to 
cede the districts of Chunar, Kora and 
Allahabad, and Awadh looked sadly 
truncated in its eastern and northern 
flanks. After his death his widows were 
pestered by Warren Hastings to yield the 
treasure he believed they secretly held. . 


A.decade later, in 1775 Asaf-ud- 
Daulah, the fourth nawab, was forced to 
move his capital from Faizabad, away 
from his mother, to the more centrally 
located Lucknow. With shameless 
meddling and bullying, the Company 
managed to detach more hunks of territory 
during his reign and that of Sa'adat Ali 
Khan; Awadh looked like the quivering pen 
had lacerated the map quite drastically. 


Awadh was now in the fatal embrace 


- of the British, who milked their cash cow 


even as they sliced its rump for steak. in 
1819, Ghazi-ud-Din Haider, reduced to a 
mincing marionette, was inveigled by the 
British resident to break his ties to the 
Mughal empire, give up his title as “nawab 
wazir” and take on the English title of 
“king”. This reoriented the map of Awadh 
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and the Mughal empire, now trimmed to 
a sliver. History was farce; Awadh was 


~o risible with its comically crowned head. 


In 1856, when the last king, Wajid 
a Ali Shah, charged with venality and 
debauchery, refused to sign the ridiculous 
indictment dressed up like a treaty, the 
British annexed his kingdom and kept him 


under house arrestin a suburb of Calcutta. ` 
The remainder of what was once Awadh . 
would be the last territorial acquisition by 


the British in India. They reassembled the 
pieces they had hacked off and Awadh 


was briefly back to its porcine dimensions. 


In 1877, the British, in a bid to trim their 
budget, merged the restored Awadh with 


its neighbour, calling the new province the 


United Provinces of North-West Provinces 
& Oudh, with Allahabad as the capital. This 


~~ infelicitous arrangement with its clunky 


name persisted, but Sir Harcourt Butler, 
_the chief commissioner, ordered the 
capital back to Lucknow in 1920. Lucknow 
became a Slightly larger dot on ne map 
of British India. 


But’ worse’ was to come: 
Independence did not alter the map of UP 
(as the United Provinces were called), but . 
gave it the Hindi appellation of Uttar 
Pradesh. By a stroke of the pen Awadh 
vanished altogether — as a name and a 
place — from the map of India! Some gail, 
that. But wait! Uttar Pradesh (which lost 
its “uttar” wing to Uttarakhand not so long 
ago) is a huge, unwieldy, overpopulated 


“(200 million and growing fast), and under- 


developed sitting duck waiting to be 
carved anew, perhaps into three or four 
portions, and one of them will be called 
Awadh state - perhaps for effective 


` governance. 


Amillennial, slender, redrawn, well- 
governed arid aesthetically redeveloped 
Awach Subah with Lucknow as its capital! 
Cheers. Where is that quill? a 


* Courtesy : Indian Express, 1 7-1 1-11 


If we wish to create a 


lasting peace we must 


begin with the children. 





- M.K. Gandhi 
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| AM A VOTARY 
_OF LIBERTY, 





- Markandey Katju* 


| have expressed my views relating 
to the media in several TV interviews | 
gave as well as in my articles in some 
newspapers. However, many people, 
including media people, wanted 
clarification and amplification of some of 
the issues | had raised. Since some 
controversy. appears to have been raised 
about what | said, a clarification is in order. 


Today India is passing through a 
transitional period in our history, the 


* Retired Judge Supreme Court &. 


Chairman PC.1. 
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transition being from feudal agricultural 
society to modern industrial society. This 
is a very painful and agonising period in - 
history. The old feudal society is being 
uprooted and torn apart, but the new 
modern industrial society has not been 
fully and firmly established. Old values are 
crumbling, but new modern values have 
not yet been put in place. Everything is in 
flux, in turmoil. As Shakespeare said in 
Macbeth, “Fair is foul and foul is fair.” 


If one studies the history of Europe 
from the 16th to the 19th centuries, when 
the transition from feudalism to modern 
society was taking place, one realises that 
this transitional period was full of 
turbulence, turmoil, wars, revolutions, 
chaos, social churning, and intellectual 
ferment. it was only after going through 
this fire that modern society emerged in 
Europe. India is presently going through 
that fire. We are going through a very 
painful period in our country’s history, 
which, | guess, will last another 15 to 20 
years. I wish this transition would take 
place painlessly and immediately but 
unfortunately that is not how history 
functions. 


In this transition period, the role of 
ideas, and therefore of the media, 
becomes extremely important. At a 
particular historical juncture, ideas 
become a material force. For instance, the 
ideas of liberty, equality and fraternity, and 
of religious freedom (secularism) became 
powerful material forces during the Age 
of Enlightenment in Europe, and 
particularly during the American and 
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French Revolutions. In the age of 


transition in Europe, the media (which 


. were only the print media at that time) 


played a great, historical role in the 
transformation of feudal Europe to 
modern Europe. 


In my opinion, the Indian media too 
should play a progressive role similar to 
the one played by the European media 


[during that age of transition]. This it can . 


do by attacking backward and feudal ideas 
and practices like  casteism, 
communalism, superstitions, women's 
oppression, etc. and propagating modern, 
rational and scientific ideas, secularism, 
and tolerance. At one time, a section of 
our media played a great role in our 
country. | 


Manner of functioning 


When | criticised the Indian media, 
and particularly the broadcast media, for 
not playing such a progressive and 
socially responsible role, | was furiously 
attacked by a section of the media for my 
views. Some even launched a personal 
attack on me saying that | was an agent 
of the government. When serious issues 
are raised about the functioning of the 
media, it was expected that those issues 
would be addressed seriously. 


By criticising the media, | wanted to 
persuade them to change their manner 
of functioning - not that | wanted to destroy 
them. The Indian media have a historical 
role to play in the age of transition, and | 
wanted to remind media persons of their 
historical duty to the nation. Instead of 
taking my criticism in the correct spirit, a 


veritable diatribe was launched against me 
by a section of the media, which painted 
me as some kind of dictatorial monster. 


More focus on entertainment. 


The media should regard me as their well- 
wisher. | criticised them because | wanted 
media persons to give up many of their 
defects and follow the path of honour 
which the European press was following, 
and which will give them the respect of 
the Indian people. 


| mentioned that 80 per cent of our 
countrymen are living in horrible poverty; 
there is massive unemployment, sky- 
rocketing prices, lack of medical care, 
education, etc. and barbaric social 
practices like honour killings, dowry 
deaths, caste oppression, and religious 
bigotry. Instead of seriously addressing 
these issues, 90 per cent of the coverage 
of our media goes to entertainment, for 
example, the lives of film stars, fashion 
parades, pop music, disco dancing, 
cricket, etc, or showing superstitions like 
astrology. 


No doubt, the media should provide 
some entertainment also to the people. 
But if 90 per cent of their coverage is 
devoted to entertainment, and only 10 per 
cent to all the socio-economic issues put 
together, then the sense of priorities of 
the media has gone haywire. The real 
issues before the people are socio- 
economic, and the media are seeking to 
divert their. attention to the non-issues like 
film stars, fashion parades, disco, pop, 
cricket, and so on. It is for this lack of a 
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- sense of priorities, and for showing 
superstitions, that | criticised the media. 
What I said 

One should not be afraid of criticism, 
_nor should one resent it. People can 
criticise me as much as they like, | will not 
resent it, and maybe | will benefit from it. 
But similarly the media should not mind if 
| criticise them. My aim in doing so is to 
make them better media people. 


While criticising, however, fairness, 
requires that one should report the words 
of one's opponent accurately, without 
_ twisting or distorting them. That was the 
method used by our philosophers. They 
would first state the views of their 
opponent, in what was called as the 
'purvapaksha.' This was done with, such 
accuracy and intellectual honesty that if 
the opponent were present, he could not 


' have stated his views better. There after _ 


it was sought to be refuted. 


Unfortunately, this practice is often 
not followed by our media. 


First, | did not make a statement 
about all media people but only of the 
majority. There are many media people 
for whom | have great respect. So | wish 
to clarify here that | did not paint the entire 
media with the same brush. Second, | did 
not say that this majority was uneducated 
or illiterate. This again was a.deliberate 
distortion of what | said. | never used the 
word ‘uneducated.’ | said that the majority 
is of a poor intellectual level. Aperson may 
have passed B.A. or M.A. but yet may be 
of a poor intellectual level. 


- | have again and again said in my 
articles, speeches, and TV interviews.that 
| am not in favour of harsh measures 
against the media. | 


In ademocracy, issues are ordinarily 
resolved by discussion, persuasion, 
consultation, and dialogue, and that is the 
method ! prefer, rather than using harsh 
measures. If a channel or newspaper has 
done something wrong Î would prefer to 
call the persons responsible and patiently 
explain to them that what they have done 
is not proper. l am sure that in 90 per cent 
or more cases that would be sufficient. | 
strongly believe that 90 per cent of people 
who are doing wrong things can be 
reformed and made good people. . 


It is only in extreme cases, which 
would only be about five to 10 percent that 
harsh measures would be required, and 
that too after repeated use of the 
democratic method has failed and the 
person proves incorrigible. 


This statement of mine was again 
distorted and a false impression created 
that | wanted to impose emergency in the 
country. Cartoons were published in some 
newspapers showing me as some kind of 
dictator. | 


The truth is that ! have always been 
a strong votary for liberty, and the proof 
of this is my judgments in the Supreme 


Court and the High Court in which | have 


consistentiy held that judges are 


guardians of the liberties of the citizens, 


and they will be failing in their duties if 


they do not uphold these liberties. 
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However, liberty does not mean licence 


to do anything one wishes. All freedoms 
are subject to reasonable restrictions in 
the public interest, and are coupled with 
responsibilities. 


We may now discuss the question 
of self-regulation. 


Self-regulation by broadcast media 


At present, there is no regulatory 
authority to cover the electronic medla. 
The Press Council of India governs only 
the print media, and even in cases of 
violation of journalistic ethics by the latter, 
the only punishment that can be given is 
admonition or censure. | have written to 
the Prime Minister requesting him to 
initiate legislation to amend the Press 
Council Act by (1) bringing the electronic 
media also under the ambit of the Press 
Council, and (2) giving more teeth to the 
Press Council. 


The electronic media have strongly 
opposed bringing them under the Press 
Council. Their claim is of self- regulation. 
But even Judges of the Supreme Court 
and High Courts do not have such an 
absolute right. They can be impeached 
by Parliament for misconduct. Lawyers 
are under the Bar Council of India, which 
can suspend ot cancel their licence for 
professional misconduct. Doctors come 
under the Medical Council of India, which 
can suspend or cancel their licence. 
Auditors are in the’same position. Why 
then are the electronic media shy of 


coming under any regulatory authority? 


Why these double standards? If they do 
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not wish to come under the Press Council 
of india (because the present Chairman 
is a wicked and/or undesirable person) 
then,the NBA (News Broad-casters 
Association), and BEA (Broadcast Editors 


- Association) should indicate which 


regulatory authority they wish to come 
under. Are they willing to come under the 
proposed Lokpal? | have repeatedly 
raised this question in several 
newspapers, but my question has always 
been met either by stony silence on the 
part of the NBA and the BEA or by 
dismissing the very question as 
‘irresponsible.’ 


TV news and shows have a large 
influence on a wide section of our public. 
Hence in my opinion, TV channels must 
also be made accountable to the public. 


lf the broadcast media insist on self- 
regulation, then by the same logic, 
politicians, bureaucrats, and so on must 
also be granted the right of self-regulation, 
instead of being placed under the Lokpal. 


Or do the broadcast media regard 
_ themselves so holy that nobady should 


regulate them except themselves? In that 


__ case, what is paid news, the Radio tapes 


etc? Is that the work of saints? . 


In fact there in no such things as 
self-regulation, which is an oxymoron. 
Everybody is accountable to the people 
in a democracy-and so are the media. 


Q 


. Courtesy: The Hindu, 16-11-11 
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MOHAMMAD HAMIDULLAH 





(1908-2002) 


us, Faizanul Haque Irfan* 


Professor Muhammad Hamidullah 
is widely known across the Islamic world, 
in the Indian subcontinent and in Europe 
and North America for his outstanding 
contributions to the advancement of 
Islamic learning and his research on the 
QURAN ,AHDITH, Life of the Prophet 


Mohammad (SA WS) and Islamic History 


which are a valuable asset for the students 
of the history. Many universities of the 
Muslim world use his books as a 
reference, Professor Hamidullah, passed 


* Vice President, Maulana Azad Academy — 
& Secretary Haque Foundation, Lucknow 


away on 17 th December 2002. When he 
was 94. (To Allah we belong and unto Him 
shall 'we return). He: was born in 


among the three brothers and five sisters, 


he received his early education at home, 
_ first from his sisters and later from his 


father Mufti Abu Muhammad Khalilullah, 


-who was also a scholar. of considerable 


accomplishments. He migrated from 
Madras to Hyderabad, where he was 
appointed director of the revenue 
Department in the Nizam's government. 
He set up the first non-interest financial 
institution in Hyderabad. | 


Professor Hamidullah belonged to 
an illustrious family of scholars, jurists, 
writers and sufis. His ancestors migrated 


— from Arabia a few centuries ago. The 
distinguished sufi scholar ‘A/a-al-Din''Ali 


Ibn Ahmed Al-Maha'imi (d.1431), who is 
buried in Mumbai, Habibullah Bijapuri,an 
eminent sufi of the Deccan, and 
Muhammad Husaya Shahid, were among 
his illustrious. ancestors. Professor 
Hamidullah's great grandfather Mawlvi 
Muhammad Ghaws Shart;I-Muik (d. 1238/ 
1822) was well versed in Arabic and 
Islamic studies. He wrote more than 30 
books in Arabic, Persian and Urdu. One 
of his important works is a commentary 


on the Qur'an, Nathru' I-Marjan fi Rasm 


Nazmi'l-Qur'an in seven volumes. 

Professor Hamidullah’s maternal grand 
father, Qadi Muhammad Sibghatullah (d. 
1280/1863) was an accomplished scholar 


who wrote, among other books, a 


commentary on the Qur'an. 


Early Education: Proféssor RETAN 


did his Mawlvi Kamil with distinction in 
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1924. His father had misgiving about 
Western education. Aware of his father's 
antipathy towards English education, he 
appeared for the matriculation 
examination and depped the list of 
succeessful candidates. 


Hamidullah got a pleasant surprise 
when, instead of scolding, his father 
expressed his whole-hearted appreciation 
and joy over his son’s achievement and 
told him to carry on with his education. 

Professor Hamidullah took 
admission in Osmania University in 1924 
and passed the B.A., LL.B., and M.A. 
examinations in the first division. He was 
awarded a fellowship by the Osmania 
University to pursue doctoral studies in 
international Islamic Law. He traveled to 
several Islamic as well as European 
countries for the purpose of collecting 
information for his research. He was 
awarded D. Phil by the Bonn University in 
1932. In recognition of his outstanding 
ability and his proficiency in several 
oriental languages, he was appointed a 
lecturer in Arabic and Urdu at Bonn 
University. Later he shifted to Paris and 
in a short period of 11 months, Sorbonne 
University conferred on him the degree 
of D. Litt. 


Professor Hamidullah returned to 
Hyderabad in 1938 and was appointed a 
Lecturer in Islamic Fighl and later in 
International Islamic Law at the Osmania 
University. Following the amalgamation of 
the erstwhile Hyderabad State into the 
Indian Union in 1948, Professor 
Hamidullah migrated to Paris. Hamidullah 
was the last remaining citizen of the 
erstwhile state of Hyderabad and never 


took citizenship of any other country 
contrary to popular belief, but was classed 
as a Refugee of Hyderabad by the French 
government. 


In France he took up an assignment 
with Centre Nationale de la Recherche 
Scientifique in 1954, which ended in 1978. 
During this period, he also lectured at 
several universities in Turkey. Some of his 
former students, such as Dr Ekrneleddin 
Ihsanoglu, Director General, Research 
Centre for Islamic History, Art and Culture, 
Istanbul, and Professor Salih Tug, former 
Dean, Faculty of Theology, Marama 
University, accupy important positions in 
universities and research centers in 
Turkey and other Islamic countries. 


RESEARCHES and BOOKS 


In a scholarly career spanning 
seven decades, Professor Hamidullah 
wrote extensively across a wide spectrum 
of Islamic disciplines, including the 
translation of the Qur'an in French, 
English and German, Hadith, biography 
of Prophet Muhammad (sws)}, Fiqh Islamic 
International Law, Islamic History, and 
Arabic epigraphy. He wrote over a 
hundred books and over 1000 articles in 
seven languages, including French, 
German, English, Arabic, Turkish, Persian 
and Urdu. No other contemporary Muslim 
scholar can match his exceptional 
proficiency in several languages. He knew 
22 languages, including Thai, which he 
learnt at the age of 84. 


Professor Hamidullah is the only 
scholar in the world to have translated the 
Qur'an in three European languages: 
French, English and German. The French 
translation was first published in Paris in 
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1959. it has undergone over 30 reprints 


and the last edition was sold over two 


million copies. It remains the largest 
selling and the most widely read 
translation of the Holy Qur‘an in any 
European language. Parts of the English 
translation of the Qur'an by Professor 
Hamidullah were published from South 
Africa in 1960. The German translation, 
though complete, remains unpublished. | 


Professor Hamidullah's contribution 
to the literature on Sirah (Prophet 


Muhammad's (sws) biography) is marked : 


by a refreshing originality and acuity of 


insight. His- first book on the subject, — 
published in 1935, deals with the 
diplomatic correspondence of the Prophet . 


(sws) and his Companions (rta). His major 
Arabic book Al-Wa, ha ‘iq al-Siyasiyyan, 
first published from Cairo in 1941, contains 
the texts,. with critical notes and 


- references, of more than 300 documents, 


including correspondence, treaties 
proclamations and assurances, pertaining 
to the period of the Prophet (sws) and the 
four Caliphs. His French book Six 
Originaux des-levers diplomatiques du Po 
phete e l'Islam, contains a comprehensive 
and exhaustive discussion in the ligat of 
classical as well as contemporary 
sources, on six of the Prophet's letters 
whose original texts have been preserved. 
Professor Hamidullah's biography of the 


Prophet (sws) in French entitled ‘Le . 


Prophe de l'Islam, first published in two 
volumes in 1959, has undergone several 
reprints and has been translated into 
several languages. He wrote a biography 
of the Prophet (sws) in English entitled 
Muhammad Rasulallah (sws) a short 


treatise, entitled "The Battle fields of 
Prophet Muhammad" (sws) in English and 
Urdu, combines information gleaned from - 
the classical sources as well as from field 
work and topographical maps relating to 


' the sites associated with the Prophet's 


military expeditions. Another significant 
work of Professor Hamidullah is “Muslim 
Conduct of State”, first published in 1941, 
which deals with theory and practice of 
state craft in the early Islamic period. 


A highly significant and original 


. contribution of Professor Hamidullah 


pertains to the discovery, editing and 
translations of some rare and invaluable 
manuscripts relating to Hadith, Sirah, 
Figh, Islamic history, biographical 
literature and medicine. These include the 
following: | 


1. Sahifah Hammam Ibn Munabbih by 
Hammam Ibn Munabbih (d. 101 A.H), 
published from Damascus in 1953, 
Urdu and English translation were 
published from Hyderabad in 1955 and 
1961. | . 


2. Kitabu'-Mubtada wa'l Mab lath wal- 
Maghazi by Ibn Ishaqj (d. 151 AH) 
published from Rabat in 1976. 


3. Ansabu ‘-Ashraf by Batadhuri (d. 892 
AH) published from Egypt in 1959. 


4. Kitabu'l-Riddah by Wagidi (d. 807 AH), 
published from Damascus in 1964. ` 
5. Al-Dhakha'ir .wa'l-Tuhaf by Qadi 
` Rashid Ibn Zubayr (d. 563 A.H.), 
published from Kuwait in 1959. 
6. Ma'danu'-Jawahirfitrikhi'l- Basra wa! 
Jaza'in, by Shaykh Nu'man Ibn 
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Muhammad, published from 


islamabad, Pakistan in 1973. 


. Kitabu'-Nabat, by Abu Hanifah al- 
Dinawari (d. 882 A.H}, published from 
Cairo in 1973; the English translation 
of the book by Professor Hamidullah 
was published from Pakistan. 


8. Kitabu'l-Sard wa'l-Fard fi Saha'ifi'l- 
Akhbar, by isma'il al-Qazwini, the text, 
together with the English translation, 
was published from Islamabad, 
Pakistan in 1411 AH. 


9. Sunan Sa lid Ibn Mansur’ (a rare 
manuscript of this invaluable collection 
of Hadith was discovered by Professor 
Hamidullah in Turkey. It was edited by 
Mawlana Habibu 'I-Rahman al-Azami, 

. With an introduction by Professor 
Hamidullah, and Published from 
Dabhel, Gujarat in 1968) 


Professor Hamidullah translated 
Sarakhsi’ celebrated work Sharhu'-Siyar 
al-Kabir in French. Parts of this translation, 
running into 3000 pages, were published 
from Ankara. Imam Bukhari’s celebrated 
work Al-Sahih was rendered into French 
by some Western Orientalists. 


He prepared a detailed and exhaustive 
index of Imam Bukhari's Al-Sahih in Arabic 
and French. Professor Hamidullah wrote 
books for the general reader as well. 
Mention should be made of introduction 
to Islam, first published in 1957, which has 
been reprinted several times and has 
been translated into 22 languages. 


Professor Hamidullah made an. 


invaluable . contribution to the 
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teachings and ideals in Europe in general 
and in France, in particular, through his 
writings, lectures and his personal 
charisma. The resurgence of Islamic 
consciousness among educated Muslims 
in the Western, countries and the wave 
of conversion to Islam that is sweeping 
across Western Europe owes a great deal 
to his intellectual, moral and personal 


influence. Now there are more than a 


hundred mosques in Paris alone. The 
number of converts to the Islamic faith in 
Paris, most of whom at white Parisians, 
exceeds a hundred thousand. On an 
average, about ten French men and 
women embrace Islam every week in 
Paris. With his profound erudition, his 
exceptionally affable temperament, his 
unassuming ways and his persuasive 
discourses he inspired thousands of 
Muslim students, intellectuals, youths and 
activists who looked upon him as a role 
model. | 


Professor Hamidullah belonged to that 
rare and rapidly dwindling breed of Muslim 
scholars who carried on the tradition of 
their illustrious forebears with utmost 
sincerity, incredible selflessness and 
exemplary dedication. A highly self- 
respecting person, he did not accept any 
gifts from anyone. His French translation 
of the Qur'an has sold millions of copies 
and the publisher has become a 
millionaire. Yet, he did not take a single 
franc by way of royalty. In 1987, the 
government of Pakistan presented him a 
cheque of US$ 25000 as a token of 
appreciation for his outstanding services 
to his cause of Islam. He promptly donated 


the money to the /s/amic Researh 


Institute, Islamabad. He was nominated 
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for the prestigious King Faisal Award, but 
he declined it. Professor Hamidullah's 
selflessness and complete detachment 
from worldly allurement was reminiscent 


of the example set by the Muslim scholars 
and sages of earlier times. 


Piety, humility and simplicity were 
conspicuous in Professor Hamidullah's 
personality and character. He chose to 
remain a bachelor and led an extremely 


frugal meal of milk, rice, curd and fruits. 
For nearly fifty years, he lived in a small 


apartment on the fourth floor of an old . 


building in Paris, where he had to climb 
180 steps to reach his house. He fell 
seriously ill in 1996 and had to be 
hospitalized. He was taken to the US by 
his elder brother’s grand-daughter Sadida, 


. Who took good care of him and nursed 


him to recovery. His demise marks the 


passing of an illustrious and momentous 


simple and Spartan life. He lived on a ae a 


Contd. from page 40 

We are in the middle ofour Third-Five Plan. There can be no question of our giving up this 
plan or reducing any important element of it. We may adapt it to the new requirements here and 
there. But essentially the major projects of the plan must be pursued and implemented, because 
itis in that way that we shall strengthen our country not only in the present crisis but in the years to 
come. . A 
There are many other things that our people can do and | hope to indicate some of them at 
a later stage. But the principal thing is for us to devote ourselves to the task of forging the national 
will to freedom and to work hard to that end. There is no time limit to this. We shall carry the 
struggle as long as we do not win because we cannot submit to the aggression or to the domination 
of others. 

We must avoid any panic. because that is bad at any time and there is no reason for it. We 
have behind us the strength of a united nation. Let us rejoice because of this and apply it to the 
major task of today, that of preserving our complete freedom and integrity and the removal of all 
those who commit aggression on India’s sacred territory. Let us face this crisis not light-heartedly 
but with seriousness and with a stout heart and with firm faith in the rightness of our struggle and 
confidence in its outcome. Do not believe in rumours. Do not listen to those who have faint hearts. 
This is a time of trial and testing for all of us, and we have to steel ourselves to the task. Perhaps, 
we were growing too soft and taking things for granted. But freedom can never be taken for 
granted. It requires always awareness, strength and austerity. 

| invite all of you, to whaever religion or party or group you may belong, to be comrades in 
this great struggle that has been forced upon us. | have full faith in our people and in the cause 
and in the future of our country. Perhaps that future requires some such testing and stiffening for 
us. 

We have followed a policy ofnon-alignment and sought friendship of all nations. | believe in 


that policy fully and we shall continue to follow it. We are not going to give up our basic principles’ 


because of the present difficulty. Even this difficulty will be more effectively met by our continuing 
that policy. _ . . | 

| wish you well and, whatever may befall us in the future, want you to hold your heads high and 
have faith and full confidence in the great future that we envisage for our country. Jai Hind. Q 


[A Broadcast to the Nation, October 22, 1962] 
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BABA NANAK IN MECCA 
THE TRUTH SIFTED 
FROM MYTH! 






- Nanak Singh Nishter" 


Introduction: 


“When in Rome, do as Romans do’, 
is an age-old proverb, ascribed to St. 
Ambrose. It means, if you are in Rome, 
live the Roman way. Do not live like a 
stranger among people. This will facilitate 


* Director, International Sikh Centre for 
Interfaith Relations, 15-3-137, Gowliguda 
Chaman, Hyderabad-5000012. 
Email:nanaknishter@gmail.com 
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the people adopting you as their own. At 
the same time, you will have the 
advantage of looking like one of them for 
better interaction, understanding and 
communication. That is what Sri Guru 
Nanak Sahib had done during his 


-extensive traveis. 


Medieval: 


We find that sometimes, 
contradictory and unbelievable events are 
attributed to the travels and teachings of 
Sri Guru Nanak Sahib. Unfortunately, 
motivated by deep devotion, we blindly 
repe,at stories without applying our mind, 
as to what:could be the possibilities of truth 
and myth. This is the reason, why We 
have generally failed to convey and 
spread the Guru's message in its true 


perspective, or a convincing manner, to 


others, as also to our new generation. 
Tradition: 


Guru Sahib undoubtedly sought out 
centres of learning, of Hindus as well as 
Muslims, such as Siddhas and Sanyasis, 
Yogis and Ulema, Buddhists and Jains. 
During his extensive travels, in absence 
of any modern transport system, he spent 
much time to get acquainted with the 
customs and language. He even dressed 
himself into the robes of the people with 


-whom he carried out effective dialogue. 


No wonder the Hindus claim that 
‘Guru Sahib was a Hindu (born to Hindu 


“parents of superior caste) quote his travels 


as Yatra to their pilgrimage centres, holy 
Dhams. Similarly, Muslims claim that Guru 
Sahib had performed Hajj at Mecca. They 
go to the extent of saying that he 
embraced Islam, and that is how he could 
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enter the city. They forget that Guru : 


Sahib was the most universal man of 
God the worid has ever produced, 
across all the barriers of religion. He 
gave a clarion call to the human race, 
proclaiming: “NA KOI HINDU - NA 


MUSALMAN', i.e. God makes no 


distincion of a Hindu or Muslim; everybody 
is ahuman being. That is how; he refused 
to put on Janeu (the sacred thread of 
upper caste Hindus) at the young age of 


11 years, though he was born to Hindu . 


parents. — 


It may be true fact that, over the 
centuries, no non-Muslim is allowed to 


enter the cities of Mecca and Medina. In | 


case of Guru Sahib, due to his close 
affinity to monotheism, ethical and spiritual 
doctrines, between his teachings and 
. those of Islam, he was taken to be a 
Muslim and given due reverence. ` 


Travels to Holy Pilgrim Centres: | 


. There is historical evidences as well 
as a safe assumption that Guru Sahib 
spent about eleven years travelling to 


West Asian countries and Middle East, ` 
having dialogues in Palestine, Syria,. 


Istanbul (Turkey) Iraq, Tehran, Kabul and 
possibly - Jerusalem and other centres of 
learning. . | 


‘Guru Sahib is believed to have 
stayed for long at Baghdad, capital of Iraq. 
In those days, Baghdad. was a great 
centre of Islamic learning. It was 
customary for Baghdadi rulers to confer 


'- Quranic Choga, or gown in high 


appreciation to distinguished Islamic 


- Scholars and saints, on which the Ayats 


of Quran.Shareef were written. Guru 
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Sahib was similarly offered such a Choga 
by the then king Sultan, Hameed 


Farooqui, which is preserved at Gurdwara - 


Dera Baba Nanak - on the banks of river 
Ravi, near Amritsar. That is how Guru 
Sahib was presumed to be a Muslim, so 
nobody might have objected to his entry. 
Among Indian saints, such a Choga was 
conferred upon Hazrat Sheikh Sadiuddin 
Shahmadari, which is available at 
Manakpur, near Kanpur, Uttar Pradesh. 


It is interesting to note an incident 
with a friend, Mr. Sayeed, an architect of 
Hyderabad, who visited and made a Video 
recording of a place where Sri Guru Nanak 
Sahib had stayed and had discourses with 
the Muslim saints. There is an inscription 
commemorating the visit of ‘Baba Nanak- 
i-Fakir’, a place next to a mosque, which 


is looked after by a Muslim father and son. 
-Upon asking about the history ofthe place, 


he was told by them that this js built in 


memory of Baba Nanak's visit: They 


added that 'he was not a Hindu, but his 
followers have become Hindu.’ 


Discourse in Verities: 


Guru Sahib - in an earlier visit - went 
to Jagannath Temple, at Puri in Orrisa, 


where a non-Hindu is not permitted to 


enter. Guru Sahib was warmiy welcomed. 
It was in Puri - on the sea-shore that he 
sang his famous Aarti. 


Poetry of Spirit: | 
However to attract attendtion, he did 


not stand up, alongside other devotees, 
while performing Arti. Upon being 


_ questioned, he said: “How can you 


perform the Arti fo.the Lord of Universe, 
with such tiny lamps?” Here Guru Sahib 


eman 


uttered the Arti [inscribed in SGGS:663] 
Gagan mai thal, Ravi Chand Deepak 


~ baney, tarka mandal janak mati. 


Once, Mr. Balraj Sahni (1913-1973) 
noted film actor, asked Tagore: “You have 
written the “National Anthem” for India. 


Can you write an “International Anthem” 


for the world?” . 


“It has already been written, not 
only international but for the entire 
universe, in the 16th century, by 
Nanak,” replied Tagore. And 
added, “Nothing could inspire 
more!” | 
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Conclusion: 


Guru Sahib and the philosophy of 
Sikhism are against performing any 
miracles. Submission to the WILL OF 
GOD is our prime and fundamental belief. 
Miracle, and supernatural powers, 
connote challenging God and going 
against His Will. 


The myth regarding re-orienting 
Mecca has been concocted to create a 
fissure Sikhism and Islam, religions which 
are both monotheist. In every 
aspect-whether historical or scriptural, 
Guru Nanak taught all humanity how to 
live in peace and love God. . Q 


Courtesy : The Sikh Review, Nov. 2011 


We say we love flowers, 
yet we pluck them. 
We say we love trees, 
yet we cut them down. 


And people still | 
wonder why some are 
afraid when told they 
are loved. | 





. | : l ' 
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MURKY STANDARDS OF 
SCIENCE EDUCATION INI 
MUSLIMS: REALITIES, 
REASONS AND THE 
REMEDIES. _ 








- M.Y. Khan* 


Islam advocated knowledge at a 
time when the whole world was engulfed 
in ignorance. In a matter of years, the 
early generations of Muslims became 
learned and refined people, for Islam had 
awakened in them the faculty of 
intellect. What is more, Islam’s “golden 
age” flourished while Europe was mired 
in the Dark Ages. Those early Muslims 
understood from the teachings of their 
religion that useful knowledge is 
necessary for the benefit of the self and 


of humanity. Muslims introduced new . 
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methods of experiment, observation, and 
measurement. To name a few: Al- 


Khwarizmi (b. 825A.D.) invented algebra .. 


(Al zabr an Arabic word) and the word 
algorithm is derived from his name; Ibn 
al-Haytham (b. 1039A.D.) wrote the laws 
of the reflection and refraction of light and 
expounded the principles of inertia long 
before Isaac Newton formulated his 
theories; Ibn Sina (b. 980 A.D. in what is 
now modern-day Uzbekistan) wrote the 
Canon of Medicine (a/-Qanun fi'-Tibb), a 
medical text that was the basis for all 
medical teaching in Europe and the Middle : 
East for many years. In the words of the 
science historian George Sarton, “the 
main, as well as the least obvious, 
achievement of the Middle Ages was the 
creation of the experimental spirit, and this 


was primarily due to the Muslims down to < 


the 12th century.” Thus, the Muslim 
academia pursued science education to 
such an extent that they surpassed others 
in development and productivity and 
carried the torch of civilization for many 
centuries. | 


Things started going awry in the 
early thirteenth century, when the Muslim 
world began stagnating, and Europeans 
surged ahead. Even revisionist historians, 
who challenge this date as the time at 
which decline set in, do accept that decline 
eventually took place. Thus, Marshall 
Hodgson - who argues that the eastern 
Muslim world flourished until the sixteenth 
century, when “the Muslim people, taken 
collectively, were at the peak of their 
power’ - acknowledges that by the end of 
the eighteenth century, Muslims “were 
prostrate.” aan | | 


Whatever its timing, this decline 
meant that Muslims failed to learn from 
Europe. In Bernard Lewis's phrasing, “The 
~ Renaissance, Reformation, even the 
Scientific Revolution and the 
Enlightenment, passed unnoticed in the 
Muslim World.” Instead, Muslims relied on 
religious minorities like Armenians, 
Greeks and Jews as intermediaries; they 
served as court physicians, translators, 
and in other key posts. With their aid, the 
Muslim world accomplished what is now 
known as a limited transfer of science and 
technology. | 


The declination phase of science 
education amongst Muslims continued 
and the trend, if not on the rise, is 
continuing till date. The number of original 
research papers published by scientists 


w. in the Muslim fraternity is just 0.1% of the 


number published by scientists in Europe 
and the USA. The picture becomes even 
worse or perhaps frightening, when the 
quality dimension is also taken into 
account. We, at times, resort to the 
‘statistics of convenience’ by inflating the 
number of publications and/or the science 
institution having affiliation to the ‘Muslim 
World’. These claims turn out to be 
inconsequential when subjected to 
stringent quality test. According to a recent 
survey, among all the member states of 
the OIC, there are approximately 1800 
universities. Of those, only 312 publish 
their own research journals. The average 
citation (an acknowledgement of the 
quality of the publication by other fellow 
scientist by their own publications) of the 
articles published in these journals is 
dismally low at less than 1.0 per 
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publication! Similarly, only two Muslims 
have received the Nobel Prize, the most 
common yard stick for judging the quality 
of a research work in science ever since 
the Prize was instituted in 1901 (see 
Table 1). it is indeed surprising and 
embarrassing how few Muslim students 
have any idea what they accomplished. 
That ignorance speaks volumes for how 
our societies have come to value 
advances in academia in general and 
sciences in particular. 


It is to be hoped that this trend is 
set to change, with many Muslim countries 
opening new universities and introducing 
a variety of educational! and training 
programs to improve their capabilities in 
science and technology. This has, 
however, led to yet another and perhaps 
even more disturbing scenario in that tne 
science education and research is being 
outsourced. Little attention is being paid 
to actively involve the Muslim youth in 
productive science education. . 


Table 1: Nobel Laureates’ from 
various Sections of Society 


Population | Nobel 
Laureate 
Whole World 7.000 Billion | 817 
women | 3.400 Billion | sit 


Muslim | 1,500 Billion | Q9* 


Muslim Women | 0.700 Billion | 01 


Group 


‘Jews 0.012 Billion | 165 


` Figures do not include the awards given 
in 2011. 


* Out of these 09 Nobel Laureates, only 

02 (Abdus Salam, Physics in 1979, and 

‘Ahmed Zewail, Chemistry in 1997 ) 
are from science disciplines. 
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The Reasons and the Possible 
Remedies: Islam contributes to the 
Muslim world’s lagging behind in science, 
many believe. Islam does not accept the 
evolution theories of the origin of life on 
this earth. Although many Muslims are 
` bothered by the premises of evolution, it 
is 'not on the top list of priorities', says Dr. 
Rana Dajani, a molecular biologist at the 
Hashemite University. The Quran does not 
have a detailed origins story like the six 
days of creation found in Genesis, so 
there’s no need to fit the entire history of 
the earth into a few thousand years. | am 
of the firm opinion that Islam is not the 
key problem facing scientific achievement 
in the Muslim world today. Offering five 
daily Namaz (prayer) in congregations 
eats away precious working hours, some 
argue. This is not entirely true because it 
is commendable for Muslims to offer the 
five daily prayers in congregations, it is 
not a must. The prayers (with the 
exception of the Friday noon prayer) can 
be offered in private, taking no more than 
a few minutes and very little space. In fact, 


_ that is how most observant Muslims meet 


the requirements of their faith during 
workdays in their professional lives. If, for 
some reason, they cannot offer the daily 
prayers in time, they can make them up 
later. 


It is therefore conceivable that the 


low level of achievement in science 


education results from the cumulative 
effect of multiple factors, and not from a 
single dominant cause. Here are some of 
those factors: 


General Apathy towards Science: 
Except for a brief exposure in school, there 


is little science in Islamic popular culture. 
Scientists rarely turn up to the media. 
Pieas by scientists like Abdus Salam to 
the religious authorities for sermons about 
elements of science in the Qur’an and 
Hadith go unheeded. No Pakistani 
university allowed Abdus Salam (a 
Pakistani himself) to set foot on its 
campus, although he had received the 
Nobel Prize in 1979, for his role in 
formulating the standard model of particle 
physics. This indifference of the Muslim 
masses needs to be changed to 
enthusiasm. To achieve this, their material 
life needs to be improved. Frequent 
discussions between clergy, academics, 
and scientists should prove out to be of 
immense use in this regard. This approach 
would, however, only succeed when our 
religious leaders/clergy also have 
adequate education, preferably with 
science background — something that is 
rarely seen in the ccntemporary Muslim 
world. . 


Demographics: The number of research 
scientists and engineers remains well 
below that of financially better 
communities. Science and engineering 
students are drawn primarily from the 
limited urban middle-income backgrounds 
with much larger number of poor students 
being left behind. Participation by women 
in science remains dismally low, as the 
disincentives, formal and otherwise, for 
women to study science or engineering 
are formidable. The imposition of the veil 
makes a difference. My colleagues and | 
share a common observation that over 
time most students, particularly veiled 
females, have largely lapsed into 
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becoming silent note-takers, are 
increasingly timid, and are less inclined 
to ask questions or take part in 
discussions. | wonder if sociologists and 
psychologists have looked into the impact 
of veiling in a conservative Muslim society. 
The last decade has witnessed a 
significant increase in voluntary veiling by 
educated, middle-class women for 
reasons well known. | believe that the 
problem can be addressed to a large 
extent by opening new institutions having 
means to address this problem. Science 
education needs to be promoted amongst 
Muslim women by giving them all sorts of 
incentives including social recognition and 
leadership roles and positions of 
responsibility in institutions concerned with 
science policy and administration. 


Language: With an estimated 80 percent 
of the world's scientific literature appearing 
first in English, the literature in Arabic, 
Persian, Urdu, and other languages is 
inadequate for teaching students as well 
as researchers. Scientific work, therefore, 
requires a competence in reading, writing, 
and comprehending English, an area in 
which Muslims lag behind. Taking up 
English learning soon after finishing 
Qur'an at the early stage may prove out 
handy. An extension education 
programme in this regard may also help 
the cause. 


Research Linked Education: Effective 
science education at primary and 
secondary levels is available in many 
countries only at a handful of urban private 
schools. Universities and technical 
schools emphasize ee) TÉ ot 
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research. Few strong doctoral programs 
or research centers of academic 
excellence exist. Overcrowded, 
underfunded, and turbulent universities 
have been unable to protect space and 
resources for research. The Muslim world 
has, relatively speaking, adequate 
number of scientists and engineers, but it 
does have an acute scarcity of career 
researchers. While several countries 
boast outstanding individual researchers 
and projects, there is little mentorship or 
in-house ability to train young researchers. 
Given the increasing links between 
science and technology, state-owned 
corporations have a potentially important 
role to play. Multinational firms active in 
the Muslim dominated countries/regions 
prefer to conduct research at European 
or North American sites. Some grass root 
policy changes/legislations on the part of 
governing countries/bodies would 
certainly lead to perceptible changes in 
these lines. 


Professional Societies and the Role of 
States: Professional societies of scientists 
having limited access to adequate 
financial resources, with exception in 
some oil-rich states, often opt for the most 
narrow and technical concept of their 
mission. Broad-based interdisciplinary 
professional societies for science and: 
engineering have been slow to develop 
in the Muslim world. Whereas Japan, the 
United States, Germany, and other 
Western countries spend 2 percent or 
more of their gross domestic product 
(GDP) annually on research, no Muslim 
country spends more than 0.50 percent 
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of its already truncated GDP on research. 
Even where funds are available, research- 
management capabilities are in short 
supply. The prospects for stable research 
funding and effective institution-building 
are both poor. Increase in the fund 
allocation and, to a larger extent, adoption 
of professionalism in its management may 
take science education to unfathomable 
heights. 


Closing Remarks: W.B. Yeats had once 
said: “Education is not the filling of a pail, 
but the lighting of a fire.” This literally 
applies to science education for we are 
living in an era utterly subjugated by 
science and technology. The world 
economy is changing as knowledge 
supplants physical capital as the source 
of wealth. Technology is driving much of 
this process, with information technology, 
biotechnology, and other innovations 
leading to remarkable changes in the way 
we live and work. Knowledge becomes 
more important, so does science 
education. Muslims need to educate more 
of their young people to a higher standard 
-a degree now being a basic qualification 
for many skilled jobs. The quality of 
knowledge generated is becoming 
increasingly critical to the global 
competitiveness. Students need to be told 
not just what is currently known, but also 
how to keep their knowledge up to date, 
so that they will be able to refresh their 
skills as the economic environment 
changes. After nearly fifty years of would- 
be institution-building, the Muslim world 
has failed to provide a satisfactory home 
for science. In spite of this pessimistic 
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assessment, measures do exist to 
improve Muslim achievements in the 
sciences. Fiscal and other incentives can 
promote shop-floor learning and informal 
research, especially in locally owned 
enterprises. Professional societies can, 
given sufficient autonomy, play an 
important role in improving science 
education, scientific communications, and 
the place of science in popular culture. 
Small-scale projects can establish links 
between the public and private sectors 
and universities and technical schools. 
The basis exists for fostering regional and 
sub-regional cooperation, for there is a 
consensus on research priorities in much 
of the Muslim world. 


For science again to flourish in 
Muslim countries it requires long-term 
continuities, the 
authoritarianism, and a serious effort for 
a change in attitude to reconcile faith and 
reason. We need to work for increasing 
awareness and accountability for student 
learning by improving public knowledge 
about learning outcomes. Effective 
instruction modes that improve student 
learning in many schools at low cost have 
to be developed. Adequate resources for 
improving educational standards are not 
only to be mobilized, but their optimal and 
efficient use has to be ensured. With these 
measures in place, and a little additional 
effort on the part of the Muslim Academia, 
| do not see any reason as to why Muslim 
world not regain the same olded ‘golden 
era of science’ as it once was. D 


lessening of - 
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NEHRU'S WORDS IN | 
PRESENT CONTEXT* | 


- J.L.Nehru 


Nesterday | had the honour to 
` present a resolution before you, which you 
passed. In it we stated that we wanted it 
to be clearly understood that we aim ata 
socialistic pattern of society..... 


We talk about planning. As you all 
know, planning is essential, and without it 
there would be anarchy in our economic 
development. About five years ago, 
planning was not acceptable to many 
people in high places but today it has 
come to be recognised as essential even 
by the man in the street. Our First Five- 
Year Plan is now about three years old, 
and we are now thinking about our Second 
Five-Year Plan. Aphrase in this resolution 
says that the Second Five-Year Plan must 
keep the national aims of a welfare state 
and a socialistic economy before it. These 
can only be achieved by a considerable 
_ increase in national income, and our 
economic policy must, therefore, aim at 


“On Nehru's 122nd Birth anniversary 


plenty and equitable distribution. The 
Second Five-Year Plan must keep these 
objectives in view and should be based 
on the physical needs of the people. 
These are really the important and 
governing words of the resolution and 
ought to be the controlling factors in 
drawing up the Second Five-Year Plan. 
Before going on to other aspects of the 
question may | say that a welfare state 
and a socialistic pattern of economy are 
not synonymous expressions? It is true 
that a socialistic economy must provide 
for a welfare state but it does not 
necessarily follow that a welfare state 
must also be based on a socialistic pattern 
of society. Therefore the two, although 
they overlap, are yet somewhat different, 
and we say that we want both. We cannot 
have a welfare state in India with all the 
socialism or even communism in the worid 
unless our national income goes up 
greatly. Socialism or communism might 
help you to divide your existing wealth, if 
you like, but in India, there is no existing 
wealth for you to divide; there is only 
poverty. to divide. It is not a question of 
distributing the wealth of the few rich men 
here and there. That is not going to make 
any difference in our national income. We 
might adopt that course for the 
psychological good that might come out 
of it. But from the practical point of view, 
there is not much to. divide in India 
because we are a poor country. We must 
produce wealth, and then divide it 
equitably. How can we have a welfare 
state without wealth? Wealth need not 
mean gold and silver but wealth in goods 
and services. Our economic policy must 
therefore aim at plenty. Until very recently 
economic policies have often been based 
on scarcity. But the economics of scarcity 
has no meaning in the world of today. 
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Now ! come to this governing clause 
which | just referred to with regard to the 
Second Five-Year Plan, namely, that the 
Second Five-Year Plan should be based 
on the physical needs of the people... The 
conception of planning today is not to think 
of the money we have and then to divide 
it up in the various schemes but to 
measure the physical needs, that is to say, 
how much of food the people want, how 
much of clothes they want, how much of 
housing they want, how much of education 
they want, how much of heaith services 
they want, how much of work and 
employment they want, and so on. We 
calculate all these and then decide what 
everyone in India should have of these 
things. Once we do that, we can set about 
increasing production and fulfilling these 
needs. It is not a simple matter because 
in calculating the needs of the people, we 
have to calculate on the basis not only of 
an increasing population but of increasing 
needs. | shall give you an instance. Let 
us take sugar. Our people now consume 
much more sugar than they used to, with 
the result that our calculations about sugar 
production went wrong. Now, why do they 
eat more sugar? Evidently because they 
are better off. If a man getting a hundred 
rupees finds his income increased to a 
hundred and fifty, he will eat more sugar, 
buy more cloth, and so on. Therefore, in 
making calculations, we have to keep in 
mind that the extra money that goes into 
circulation because of the higher salaries 
and wages, affects consumption. So we 
find out what in five years’ time will be the 
needs of our people, including even items 
needed by our Defence services. Then we 
decide how to produce those things in 
India. In order to meet a particular variety 
of needs we have now to put up a factory 
which will produce the goods that we need 
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five years hence. Thus, planning is amuch 
more complicated process than merely 


drawing up some schemes and fixing a+ 


system of priorities. 


Behind all this is another factor- 
finance. Finance is important but not so 
important as people think. What is really 
important is drawing up the physical needs 
of the people and then working to produce 
things which will fulfil such needs. If you 
are producing wealth, it does not matter 
very much if you have some deficit 
financing because you are actually putting 
money back through goods and services. 
Therefore it does not matter how you 
manipulate your currency so long as your 
production is also keeping pace with it. 
Of course there is the fear of inflation. We 
must avoid it. But there is no such fear at 
present in India. On the other hand, there 
is deflation. Nevertheless, we have to 
guard against inflation. We have to 
produce the equivalent of the money 
pumped in. Sometimes there is a gap 
between investment and production, when 
inflation sets in. For example; let us say 
we put in a hundred crores of rupees ina 
river valley scheme which takes seven or 
eight years to build. During the years it is 
being built we get nothing out of it but 


. expenditure. This can be balanced in 


cottage industries, in which the gap in time 
is not large. The additional money that you 
have put in is not locked up for long. 
Therefore in planning we have to balance 
heavy industry, light industry, village 
industry and cottage industry. We want 
heavy industry because without it we can 
never really be an independent country. 
Light industry too has become essential 
for us. So has cottage industry. | am 
putting forward this argument not from the 





L 


Gandhian ideal, but because itis essential ` 


in order to balance heavy industry and to 


prevent the big gap between the pumping 
in of money and production. 


But production is not all. A man 
works and produces. lf there is no 
consumption, he stops production. 
Therefore whether it is a factory or a 
cottage unit, consumption of what is 
produced should be taken care of. Mass 
production inevitably involves mass 


consumption, which in turn involves many - 


other factors, chiefly the purchasing power 
of the consumer. Therefore planning must 
take note of the need to provide more 
purchasing power by way of wages, 
salaries and so on. Enough money should 
be thrown in to provide this purchasing 
power and to complete the circle of 
production and consumption. You will then 
produce more and consume more, and 
as aresult your standard of living will go 

. Up. 
[An Address to the Indian National 
Congress, Avadi, Madras, January 22, 
1955] 


Why India Is Non-aligned 


THROUGH the centuries, India has 
preached and practised toleration and 
understanding, and has enriched human 
thought, art and literature, philosophy and 
religion. Her sons journeyed far and wide, 
braving the perils of land and sea, not with 
thoughts of conquest or domination, but 
as messengers of peace or engaged in 


' the commerce of ideas as well as of her ` 


beautiful products. During these millennia 
of history, India has experienced both 
good and ill but, throughout her chequered 
history, she has remembered the 
message of peace and tolerance. In our 
_ own time, this message was proclaimed 
by our great leader and master, Mahatma 
Gandhi, who led us to freedom by 
peaceful and yet effective action on a 
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mass scale. Nine years ago, we won our 
independence through a bloodless 
revolution, in conditions of honour and’ 
dignity both to ourselves and to the 
erstwhile rulers of our country. We in India 
today are children of. this revolution and 
have been conditioned by it. Although your 
revolution in America took place long ago 


‘and the conditions were different here, you 


will appreciate the revolutionary spirit 
which we have inherited and which still 
governs our activities. 


Having attained political freedom, 
we are earnestly desirous of removing the 
many ills that our country suffers from, of 
eliminating poverty and raising the 
standards of our people, and giving them 
full and equal opportunities of growth and 
advancement. 


India is supposed to be given to 
contemplation, and the American people 
have shown by their history that they 
possess great energy, dynamism and the 
passion to march ahead. Something of 
that contemplative spirit still remains in 
India. But, at the same time, the new India 
of today has also developed a certain 
dynamism and a passionate desire to 
raise the standards of her people. But with 
that desire is blended the wish to adhere 
to the moral and spiritual aspects of life. 
We are now engaged in a gigantic and 
exciting task of achieving rapid and large- 


. scale economic development of our 


country. Such development, in an ancient 
and underdeveloped country such as 
India, is only possible with purposive 
planning. True to our democratic principles 
and traditions, we seek in free discussion 
and consultation, as well as in 
implementation, the enthusiasm and the 
willing and active co-operation of our 
people. We completed our first Five-Year 
Plan eight months ago, and now we have 
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begun, on a more ambitious scale, our 
second Five-Year Plan, which seeks a 
planned development in agriculture and 
industry, town and country, and between 
factory and small-scale and cottage 
production. | 


l speak of India because it is my 
country, and | have some right to speak 
for her. But many other countries in Asia 
tell the same story, for Asia today is 
resurgent, and these countries, which long 
. lay under foreign yoke, have won back 
their independence and are fired by a new 
Spirit and strive toward new ideals. To 
them, as to us, independence is as vital 
asthe breath they take to sustain life, and 
colonialism in any form, or anywhere, is 
abhorrent. 


The vast strides that technology has 
made have brought a new age, of which 
the United States of America is the leader. 
Today, the whole worid is our neighbour 
and the old divisions of continents and 
countries matter less and less. Peace and 
freedom have become indivisible, and the 
worid cannot continue for long partly free 
and partly subject. In this atomic age, 
peace has also become a test of human 
survival. Recently, we have witnessed two 
tragedies which have powerfully affected 
men and women all over the world. These 
are the tragedies in Egypt and Hungary. 
Our deeply felt sympathies must go out 


to those who have suffered or are. 


suffering, and all of us must do our utmost 
to help them and to assist in solving these 
problems in a peaceful and constructive 
way. But even these tragedies have one 
hopeful aspect, for they have 
demonstrated that the most powerful 
countries cannot revert to old colonial 
methods, or impose their domination over 
weak countries. World opinion has shown 
that it can organise itself to resist such 
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outrages. Perhaps, as an outcome of 
these tragedies, freedom will be enlarged 
and will have a more assured basis. 


The preservation of peace forms the 
central aim of India’s policy. It is in the 
pursuit of this policy that we have chosen 
the path of non-alignment in any military 
or like pact or alliance. Non-alignment 
does not mean passivity of mind or action, 
lack of faith or conviction. It does not mean 
submission to what we consider evil. it is 
a positive any dynamic approach to such 
problems that confront us. We believe that 
each country has not only the right to 
freedom, but also to decide its own policy 
and way of life. Only thus can true freedom 
flourish and a people grew according to 


their own genius. We believe, therefore, 


in non-aggression and non-interference 
by one country in the affairs of another, x 
and the growth of tolerance between them: 

and the capacity for peaceful coexistence. 
We think that, by the free exchange of 
ideas and trade and other contacts 
between nations, each will learn from the 
other, and truth will prevail. We, therefore, 
endeavour to maintain friendly relations 
with all countries-even though we may 
disagree with them in their policies or 
structure of government. We think that, ` 
by this approach, . we can serve not only 
our country, but also the larger causes of 
peace and good fellowship in the world. 


[A Television and Radio Address, 
Washington, D.C., 


December 18, 1956] 
The Chinese Aggression 


COMRADES, friends and fellow 
countrymen, l am speaking to you on the : 
radio after a long interval. | feel, however, ; 
that | must speak to you about the grave 
situation that has arisen on our frontiers : 
because of continuing and unabashed ` 
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aggression by the Chinese forces. A 
: Situation has arisen which calls upon all 
‘of us to meet it effectively. We are men 
and women of peace in this country, 
| conditioned to the ways of peace. We are 
, unused to the necessities of war. Because 
of this, we endeavoured to foltow a policy 
of peace even when aggression took 
place on our territory in Ladakh five years 
. ago. We explored avenues for an 
- honourable settlement by peaceful 
methods. That was our policy all over the 
“world, and we tried to apply it even in our 
wn country. We know the horrors of war 
this age today, and we have done our 
ost to prevent war from engulfing the 
id. 


` But all our efforts have been in vain 
far as our own frontier is concerned, 
re a powerful and unscrupulous 
onent, and not caring for peace or 
aceful methods, has continuously 
threatened us and even carried these 
threats into action. 


The time has therefore come for us 
to realise fully this menace that threatens 
the freedom of our people and the 
independence of our country. | say so, 
even though | realise that no power can 
ultimately imperil the freedom we have 
won at so much sacrifice and cost to our 
people after long ages of foreign 
domination. But, to conserve that freedom 
and integrity of our territory, we must gird 
up our loins and face this greatest menace 
that has come to us since we became 
independent. | have no doubt in my mind 
that we shall succeed. Everything else is 
secondary to the freedom of our people 
and of our motherland and if necessary 













r 


, everything else has to be sacrificed in this 


porca crisis. 


| do not propose to give you the long 
history of continuous aggression by the 


Chinese during the last five years and how 
they have tried to justify it by speeches, 
arguments and the repeated assertion of 
untruths and a campaign of calumny and 
vituperation against our country. Perhaps 
there are not many instances in history 
where one country, that is India, has gone 
out of her way to be friendly and co- 
operative with the Chinese Government 
and people and to plead their cause in 
the councils of the world, and then for the 
Chinese Government to return evil for 
good and even go to the extent of 
committing aggression and invade our 
sacred land. No self-respecting country 
and certainly not India with her love of 
freedom can submit to this whatever the 
consequences may be. 


There have been five years of 
continuous aggression on the Ladakh 
frontier. Our other frontier at NEFA 
remained largely free from this 
aggression. Just when we were 
discussing ways and means of reducing 
tension and there was even some chance 
of the representatives of the two countries 
meeting to consider this matter, a new 
fresh aggression took place on the NEFA 
border. This began’ on September 8 last. 
This was a curious way of lessening 
tension. It is typical of the way the Chinese 
Government have treated us. 


Our border with China in the NEFA 
region is well known and well established 
from ages past. It is sometimes called the 
McMahon Line. This line which separates 
India from Tibet was the line of the high 
ridges which divided the watersheds. 


This has been acknowledged as the 
border by history, tradition and treaties 
long before it was called the McMahon 
Line. The Chinese have in many ways 
acknowledged it as the border, even 
though they have called the McMahon 
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Line illegal, The Chinese laid claim, in their 
maps, to a large part of the NEFA which 

has been under our administration for a 
long time. The present Chinese regime 
was established about 12 years ago. 


Before that, the Tibetans did not challenge: 


it. Even the maps that the Chinese 
produced were acknowledged by them 
repeatedly to be old and out-of-date maps 
_ which had little relevence today. 


Yet on this peaceful border.wheré 
no trouble or fighting had occurred for.a 
long time, they committed aggression and 
this also in very large numbers and after 
_ vast preparations for a major attack. 


| am grieved at the setbacks to our 
troops that have occurred on this frontier 
and the reverses we have had. They were 
overwhelmed by vast numbers and by big 
artillery, mountain guns and heavy mortars 
which the Chinese forces have brought 
with them: | should like to pay a tribute to 
our officers and.men who faced these 


overwhelming numbers with courage. 


-There may. be some more reverses in that 


area. But one thing is certain that the final. 


result of this conflict will be in our favour. 
It cannot be otherwise when a nation like 
India fights for her freedom and the 
integrity of the country. We have to meet 


a powerful and unscrupulous opponent. - 


We have, therefore, to build our strength 
and power to face this situation 
- adequately and with confidence. The 


conflict may continue for long. We must. 


prepare ourselves for it mentally and 


otherwise. We must have faith in 
ourselves and | am certain that faith and ` 


our. preparations will triumph. No other 
result is conceivable. Let there be this faith 


and fixed determination to free our country 


from the aggressor. 
What then are we to do about it? 


` that is necessary for us. | would appeal'to | 


‘national or anti-social activities Car. 


those who seek to profit at a time of `: 


We must steel our wills and irea the | 
nation’s energy and resources to this one: 
end. We must change our procedures: . 
from slow moving methods of peace time: te 
to those that produce results quickly. We | 
must build our. military strength by ae 
means at our disposal. | 


‘But military strength is not by itself . 
enough. It has to be supported fully by : 
the industry of the nation and by : 
increasing our production in every way 











all our workers not to indulge in strikes or į 
in any other act which comes in the way 
of increasing production. 


That production has to be not or 
in the factory but in the field. No € 


tolerated when the nation is in peril. 


We shall have to carry a hea 
burden whatever our vocation may b 
The price of freedom will have to be pait 
in full measure and no price is too great | 
for the freedom of our people and our | 
motherland. 


' l earnestly trust and | believe that ` 
all parties and groups in the country will -. 
unite in this great enterprise and put aside ` 
their controversies and arguments which 
have no place today and present a solid 
united front before all those who seek:to 
endanger our freedom and integrity. 


The burden on us is going to be 
great. We must add greatly to our savings 
by the purchase of bonds to help finance’ 
production and meet the increasing cost. 
of.national defence. We must prevent any 
rise in prices and we must realise that `. 


a 


national difficulty are anti- national and: ; ` 
injure the nation. | | | A 
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